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Pasture Feed Condition Far Below Normal 
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DROUTH HURTS IN MANY AREAS—The pasture feed 
situation on Aug. 1, 1956, was far from satisfactory, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture said in the latest crop 
report. The national Aug. 1 average condition at 70% 
of normal was 6 percentage points below a year ago and 
9 points under the average level for the date. Drouth 
conditions persisted in many Great Plains and south 
central areas. The critical sections shown on the map 
contrast sharply with the good pastures in north Atlantic, 
east north central and far western states. Western range 


More Oklahoma, 
Texas Counties in 


Drouth Feed Plan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced designation of additional 
Oklahoma and Texas counties as 
drouth disaster areas in which eli- 
gible stockmen may obtain feed at 
reduced cost for a limited time. 

Ten counties in Oklahoma and 
eight in Texas have been added to 
the drouth feed program which per- 
mits farmers and ranchers to obtain 
designated grains or emergency 
mixed feeds at the lower prices. 

USDA also announced that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, because of 
continuing serious drouth, had con- 
sented to permit livestock producers 
in specified parts of Texas and Iowa 


(Continued on page 8) 


80 ang over Good to excelent 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 EB Very poor 
35 to 50 EER Severe drought 
Under 35 Extreme drought 


August 1, 1956 


feed on Aug. 1, USDA said, averaged lowest for that date 
since 1934, with more than a usual decline occurring 
during July. The pasture feed condition is rated accord- 
ing to the current supply of pasture feed for grazing. 
“Normal” condition is that feed expected from existing 
stands under very favorable weather conditions. The 
map emphasizes the need for more supplemental feeding 
in many areas and indirectly points up crop conditions 
and livestock feeding problems and possible effects on 
feed business in some sections. 


Illinois Produces Broilers on 


1.93 Feed Conversion Rate 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois Experiment Station has re- 
ported producing a pound of broiler 
with less than 2 Ib. of feed. 

Illinois poultry research workers, 
it was noted, have known since 1947 
that they could put a pound of gain 
on broiler chicks with less than 2 Ib. 
of feed. But until this year, they 
were able to do it only with labora- 
tory diets that were impractical for 
broiler growers to feed. 

Dr. H. M. Scott, head of the poul- 
try division at the University of Illi- 
nois, under whose supervision the ex- 
perimental rations have been devel- 
oped and tested, said the key to the 
new ration is finding the right bal- 
ance between energy and protein in 
the diet. 

When the researchers added fat for 
energy to the conventional 20% pro- 
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tein chick ration, they found that 
the chicks gained less than before 
and did not feather as well or as fast. 
However, when they increased the 
percentage of protein in the diet 
along with the fat, they stimulated 
growth and got normal feathering. 

Work so far indicates that broiler 
rations with 7% of fat added should 
contain about 25% protein, accord- 
ing to the Illinois report. There was 
little or no advantage in doubling 

(Continued on page 93) 


Purine to Build 
Mill in Mexico 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has set up a subsidiary in Mexico 
for the manufacture and distribution 
of the full line of Purina Chows, it 
has been announced by Raymond E. 
Rowland, president. 


A 23-acre mill site has been ob- 
tained at Queretaro, 162 miles north 
of Mexico City. Construction of a 
mill will commence in the near fu- 
ture. The subsidiary, Ralston Purina 
de Mexico SAdeCV, is capitalized at 
one million pesos. 

In making the announcement, 
Rowland commended the Mexican 
government for its program to raise 
the standard of living in Mexico. 
“The Mexican government is doing 
a great deal to improve the supply 
of human food by encouraging the 
expansion and modernization of ani- 
mal agriculture in Mexico,” he said. 
“Livestock, poultry and dairy farm- 
ers are better informed than ever 
before. They are eager to use mod- 
ern scientific rations and are capable 
of making good use of them.” 

The Ralston Purina Co. now has 
41 mills in the U.S. and Canada. 
Three new mills are under construc- 
tion in the United States. 


New Drouth 
Hay Program 
Announced 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, this 
week allocated $1 million to imple- 
ment a hay and roughage program for 
eligible livestock producers in drouth 
disaster-designated areas of Texas. 

Mr. Benson pointed out that the 
hay and roughage program is not lim- 
ited to Texas and that he will con- 
sider requests for similar aid from 
governors of other drouth-designated 
states. 

In making a joint agreement be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the state government of 
Texas, Mr. Benson has accepted a 
proposal advanced by Texas officials 
which will provide a hay-roughage 
program for eligible producers in 160 
counties in Texas. 

This program represents a rejec- 
tion by Texas officials of the recom- 
mendations and incentives offered by 
USDA to Texas officials as reported 
by Feedstuffs last week. The new 
program is the full responsibility of 
the local government officials and 

(Continued on page 92) 


General Mills to 
Make Creep Feed 
With Stilbestrol 


INDIANOLA, IOWA — General 
Mills, Inc., this week announced that 
it has received government approval 
to manufacture a creep feed for beef 
calves containing diethylstilbestrol. 

This is the first formula feed man- 
ufacturer to be given such approval. 

Favorable action on the company’s 
application to produce such a feed 
came from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and was based on more 
than two years of extensive research 
conducted at the company’s Larro 
Research Farm at Indianola, the 
company explained. 

Notification that the government 
had given the green light to a creep 
feed containing stilbestrol was an- 
nounced by Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, 
director of feed research for General 
Mills. 

The value of the hormone-like 


(Continued on page 93) 


NEPPCO Sights 


“Financial Twister” 


TRENTON, N.J.—Further support 
of the advice to reduce broiler pro- 
duction has come from the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council. 

The council, in a recent issue of 
the NEPPCO News, joined others in 
warning against over-production and 
noting the need to cut back output 
to help stabilize broiler prices this 
fall and winter. 

“The broiler industry,” the council 
said, “may well be heading for the 


(Continued on page 93) 
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The Big Barbecue 


HIS summer will be remembered by a lot of individuals for a lot of 

different things, but there is good reason to suspect that the season as 
a whole will stand out in the memories of a great many people as the summer 
of the big barbecue. The fellows who make and sell all the complicated 
contraptions designed for the simple task of burning charcoal certainly will, 
and so will the fellows who have been pressing the charcoal into the shape 
of little pillows. And anyone who has done some sniffing out in the back yard 
these evenings and week ends certainly knows what's been cooking. The 
fellows wearing the aprons with funny sayings on them have really gone all 
out this year—we suspect with more than a little prodding from the ladies 
who would just as soon get out of dinnertime chores in the kitchen. One fellow 
we know swears his outlay for charcoal in July was bigger than his gas bill. 

Then we have the large-scale barbecues. No one needs to report how 
popular these events have been in the big broiler areas of the East and West. 
Or certainly in the South, where they have been smoking away since the days 
of Scarlet O’Hara. Not everyone has as much fun as Scarlet did, but there 
sure has been a lot of good eating going on this summer. A good share of this 
picnie food, naturally, has been chicken. It’s had to be—there have been so 
many broilers on the market, and the prices have been attractive to consumers. 
And who can turn down half of one of those birds when it’s sauced and 
sizzled the way it should be? 


* * * 


HE consumption of chicken has been phenomenal this year, as plainly 

evident by the number of broilers being turned out. If the current rate 
continues, it is estimated that production will be up 20% from last year. The 
growing popularity of outdoor eating, we suspect, has contributed a great 
deal to this, although chicken consumption in general has been expanding 
rapidly in step with the development of better-to-eat birds. Heavy industry 
promotion and advertising has helped speed up the process. While the poultry 
industry’s volume has been booming, the feed industry has been benefiting 
right along with it from the standpoint of vastly increased tonnage. In fact, if 
it weren't for the sharp increases in poultry feed production this year the 
industry would be lagging well behind last year’s tonnage instead of showing a 
5% increase in the first six months of the year. Broiler feed production records 
made in this period could well be described as part of the barbecue picnic. 


* * * 


OW there are warnings that this picnic season is about over—or should 
be—just as the signs of fall are beginning to point to the end of outdoor 
cookery in northern back yards and parks. Poultry industry leaders say that 
cutbacks in chick placements must be drastic to avoid disastrously low 
broiler prices this fall and winter. A U.S. Department of Agriculture economist 
has warned that placements in August must be trimmed by almost one third 
to bring October marketings in line with last year’s levels. The American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has issued similar warnings, urging that feed men, 
along with breeders, hatcherymen, growers and processors, should voluntarily 
cooperate in helping the broiler industry achieve reasonable stability. The 
feed industry, heavily involved in financing, of course, has a big stake in 
broiler market stability. Balancing production with demand in this instance 
is an urgent necessity if a nearby price calamity is to be avoided, according to 
those best informed on the matter. Feed men in a position to cooperate certain- 
ly will want to do so, nat only because of immediate dangers but also because 
of longer-term effects. Price disaster this fall certainly could seriously affect 
broiler feed prospects for months to come. 
After all the good times lately it would be a shame to wind up the 
barbecue with a belly ache and then burp for who knows how long. 


* * * 
Quote 


ROM the Agricultural Bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States—“There is increasing concern about the dilemma agriculture and 
the policy makers will face when and if the time comes when the ‘temporary’ 
soil bank is terminated and the reserved land is returned to crop production. 
Some people have concluded that for this reason the soil bank is another 
permanent addition to federal farm programs.” 


Reports of formula feed sales were varied this week, with manufacturers 
in some areas noting satisfactory volume for this time of the year and others 


ilers still are the biggest consumers, 
but price troubles ahead in broil «rkets point to probable cutbacks in 
demand shortly. Turkeys soon will switched from formula feeds to heavier 
grain rations. Drouth feed is getting considerable attention in the deep 
Southwest, helping to make up volume lost in other lines. More interest is 
being shown by feeders in cattle feed bookings. Soybean meal, alfalfa meal 
and molasses were stronger this week while millfeed and some other ingred- 
ients slipped. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices advanced .6 point to 
81.5 and the feed grain index gained .2 point to 88.2 in the week ending Aug. 
15. (Ingredient details on pages 90-92.) 


Southwest 


reporting drab demand. Turkeys a 


pointing, as sales declines are great- 


2 er than would be expected as a re- 
_ Formula feed operations were hold- | sult of the decline in numbers alone. 
ing to a satisfactory summertime An explanation for lagging sales from 


level in the Southwest this week. | a field representative in one of the 
Actually, production was no better | better hog territories indicates that 
than five days at any of the mills | many late pigs are being allowed 
reporting, which is some decline from | to roam pastures rather than pushed 
the rate of last month. But in view | to market weight because farmers 
of the nosedive by the broiler indus- | realize they will be unable to hit 
try and failure of the hog business | the peak pork market with them. 
to come up to expectations this year, Operations held steady at one or 
August activity is encouraging. two shifts, five days a week. 

The general run of poultry feed 
business is fairly good and is expect- 
ed to increase as more new flocks 
come into production. As indicated, 
broiler feed demand has dropped, 
and such promotion is being de-em- 
phasized in line with industry rec- 
ommendatioins. The Arkansas mar- 


Mountain States 


Poultry and turkey feeds still fur- 
nish most of the activity in feed 
sales. There are some signs of the 
beginning of the seasonal upswing 
in all phases of the industry, but 
ket has cut back to 18¢ Ib., an un- they are not too pronounced as yet. 
remunerative level. On the other Feeder cattle prices are staying 
hand, turkey feed demand is good, | UP, Which has discouraged any big 
and the productiion volume has hit a move to fill the feed lots. However, 
season’s peak. Cattle feed demand | fat cattle prices are more favorable, 
was fair, and the market was spiced | 80 Some replacements now are mov- 
by the expansion of the drouth feed | ing into the dry lots. With ingred- 
program again this week. ient prices leveling off somewhat 

Prices. were on the upgrade due there may be more activity soon. 


to increase in protein costs and high- Central States 


er alfalfa meal markets. Soybean 

oil meal and cottonseed oil meal were Formula feed sales were somewhat 

main factors behind formula mark- better in the central states during 

ups of 50¢@$1 ton. the week ending Aug. 15, due prob- 
ably, according to feed manufac- 

turers, to low inventories that had 

to be replenished. 

Poultry feed sales continued good, 
especially turkey feeds. Hog feed 
sales were slow for the period. Cattle 
feed sales were fair, as farmers are 
now turning to thoughts of what 
they will need during the coming 
fall and winter months for their 
beef cattle. 

Order backlogs were from two to 
four days in most cases, and mills 
generally reported they were work- 
ing five days, in some cases six. 

Feed sales in general are somewhat 
ahead of last year at this time, and 
the outlook is optimistic for most 
manufacturers. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales continued at 
a very dull pace this week in the 
Ohio Valley, with no considerable 
improvement expected for several 
weeks. With the county fair and 
vacation seasons in full swing, and 
with lush pastures and ample farm 
feeds readily available, farmers are 
buying only sufficient quantities of 
formula feeds to insure adequate fat- 
tening of poultry and hogs for the 
fall and winter markets. 

Despite the present unsatisfactory 
situation, manufacturers are confi- 
dent that with the reopening of 
schools, now less than three weeks 
away, and the resumption of more 
normal farm activities, sales of form- 
ula feeds will swing back to much 
higher levels, very possibly setting 
prisingly good for some concerns. | new records because of increased 
While pastures in the area are lush | consumer demands for meats and 
because of heavy rains, dairymen ap- | eggs. 
parently are doing a more consci- Formula feed prices eased off an 
entious job of feeding supplements. | average of 25¢ ton this week, while 

Hog feed business remains disap- (Continued on page 94) 


The main concern in Texas was 
the drouth. The program was ex- 
panded against this week to include 
around 80% of the counties. Only 
sections of the Panhandle and the 
Cap Rock area are in satisfactory 
condition to weather the dryness 
which engulfs the state. Cattlemen 
have cut back herds in most in- 
stances to the cream of their stock. 
While the situation has cut into the 
demand for the regular line of for- 
mula’ feeds, the upturn in drouth 
feed demand is furnishing mills with 
increased running time. The 19¢ Ib. 
broiler market has reduced broiler 
feed demand and the heat is cutting 
gains. Thus in most feeds except 
the drouth ration, business is not 
as good in this area. Prices generally 
are up $1@2 ton due to higher pro- 


tein costs. 
Northwest 


Formula feed volume is holding 
up quite well in the Northwest, with 
some mills reporting sales ahead 
of the level of August a year ago 
and about steady with July demand 
as well. 

Some manufacturers comment that 
the total sales are better than ex- 
pected. Turkey and broiler feeds 
are helping considerably in some in- 
stances, and sales of laying concen- 
trates are about steady. Turkey feed 
business is due to decline shortly, 
however, as producers soon will be 
topping birds off on grain rations. 

Dairy feed business has been sur- 
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ways to make a good feed better® 


FLAVORSTAT ANIFEED ANTIOXIDANT FLAVORS 


(Patents Pending) 


ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT adds taste appeal and lasting pal- 
atability, enhancing and preserving the basic natural flavors 
and aromas. All of these advantages are yours at a cost of only 
pennies per ton of feed. 


New ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT flavors make any good feed 
better—and keep it better—by inhibiting breakdown of flavor 
and odor due to oxidation of fat-bearing nutrients. 


CHICKEN & TURKEY FEED FLAVOR 


Imparts an unusually distinctive flavor to 
Poultry and Turkey feeds that the birds 
prefer to any other, as proved in free-choice 
feeding tests. Equally important, Poultry- 
Joy Flavorstat preserves the outstanding 
flavor and aroma of the feed during storage. 
You owe it to yourself—try it soon! 


PIG STARTER & HOG FEED FLAVOR 


For use in the finest “sweet tooth” types of 
Pig Starter feeds, Swine-Joy Flavorstat is 
unsurpassed. For Grower and Fattener 
feeds, the use of this flavor (without sugar) 
is a “must” for taste appeal and Jasting 
palatability. Find out for yourself —send for 
a trial size order today! 


SESSALOM 


MOLASSES FEED FLAVOR 


Economical Sessalom Flavorstat boosts and 
stabilizes molasses flavor and aroma at the 
lewest possible cost. It is also outstanding 
for use as a solo flavor in all Calf Starter, 
Dairy Cattle and Beef Cattle feeds without 
molasses. Send for a free sample or small 
trial order—discover how superior this mo- 
lasses flavor booster really is! 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


WAYS 
you can make your feed sales ‘‘grow”’ 
mail this coupon today for free samples 
and discover what food-grade 
ANIFEED ANTIOXIDANT FLAVORS 


can do for your feeds! 


FEED SALES DIV., DEPT. FS 
3037 NORTH CLARK STREET 


Please send me a FREE sample order of Anifeed Flavorstat 
C1. Poultry-Joy Swine-Joy C) Sessalom 
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Record Crowd Attends 2-Day 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MADISON, WIS.—A record num- 
ber of feed men attended the seventh 
annual Nutrition School for Feed 
Men, held Aug. 13-14 at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to hear about re- 
cent developments in livestock and 
poultry nutrition and management 
that will one day enable them to 
better serve the nation’s farmers. 

More than 360 persons, about 60 
more than last year, were on hand 
for the talks which covered such 
topics as amino acids in poultry nu- 
trition, vitamin E and antioxidants in 
poultry rations, modern steer feeding 
methods, advances in lamb feeding 
and management, the energy and 
protein relationship in poultry ra- 
tions, feeding of antibacterial agents 


Wisconsin Nutrition School _ 
| 


to hogs and a number of others. 


Speakers from the University of | 
Wisconsin staff included Dr. R. K. 
Froker, dean and director of the 


College of Agriculture; Dr. Paul H. 
Phillips, biochemistry; Dr. Gustav 
Bohstedt, animal husbandry; Dr. N. 
N. Allen, dairy husbandry; G. M. 
Werner, dairy husbandry, Dr. E. R. 
Hauser, animal husbandry; Dr. C. W. 
Burch, veterinary science; Dr. A. L. | 
Pope, animal husbandry; Dr. F. M. | 
Strong, biochemistry; Dr. Alice I. | 
Goldsby, vterinary science; Dr. Mil- 
ton L. Sunde, poultry husbandry, and 
Dr. H. R. Bird, poultry husbandry. 

Other university people who either | 
presided over sessions or moderated 
the questions box sessions included | 
Dr. R. H. Grummer, animal hus- | 
bandry; Dr. E. E. Heizer, dairy hus- | 


| Assn.; 


bandry and Dr. J. L. Rountree, veter- 
inary science. 

Speakers from outside the univer- 
sity included Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, 
chief veterinarian, Swift & Co.; Dr. 
L. D. Matterson, department of poul- 
try science, University of Connecti- 
cut; Dr. L. E. Hanson, department of 
animal husbandry, University of 
Miinnesota; W. E. Glennon, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Milo Swanton, executive sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture; Dr. Henry T. Scott, di- 
rector of the biological laboratory, 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, and Henry Moeller, Sioux Alfal- 
fa Meal Co., Vermillion, S.D. 

Others who participated in the pro- 
gram as chairman of the sessions in- 


| cluded Eldon H. Roesler, executive 


secretary, Central Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Assn.; W. B. Griem, director of 
the feed control laboratory, Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Agriculture, 
and J. G. Halpin, a professor emeritus 
at the University. 

At the conclusion of the school, 
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GRINDING PROFITS 


W-W Hammermills not only have the heart for 
more profit, they have the guts as well to lo a 
better grinding job at less cost. The exclusive star 
cylinder serves as a flywheel and actually requires 
less horsepower than other machines with a com- 
parable capacity. You don’t have to pregrind ear 
corn with these powerful machines, and you get a 
smoother, virtually vibrationless, performance than 
with any other make. Screens are available with 
perforations ranging from 1/32” to 2” and are 
rapidly changed whenever you desire. 


Any hammermill 


replacements. . 


that’s in it, and W- 
life hammers available. That’s because they are 
Tungsten Carbide hard surfaced with W-W’s own 
special process which makes them several times 
harder than the toughest steel. The bodies are made 
of heat treated alloy steel. With W-W hammers 
you're sure to get longer hammer life and more 
grinding profits. Whether for new equipment or as 
. insist on W-W Hammers. 


is only as good as the hammer 
W Hammermills have the longest 


You can get a W-W Hammermill to fit your capacity requirements or have a machine 
custom made to your specifications. Convenient time payments can usually be arranged. 


Send for complete catalog and quotations. Also send samples to be ground at no obligation. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


DEPT. 311 


Dr. Bohstedt said farewell to the feed 
men as chairman of the annual con- 
ference. He announced that he would 
soon be 70 and join the professor em- 
eritus group. 

The school was started in 1950 with 
Dr. Bohstedt one of the prime movers 
behind it. He has been chairman of 
the conference each year since. 

His final remarks were greeted 
with standing applause from the feed 
men. 

Here are summaries of the poultry 
nutrition discussions. Summaries of 
the talks on other subjects will ap- 
year in next week’s Feedstuffs. 

POULTRY—How to achieve the 
proper balance in essential amino 
acids in a poultry ration was the 
topic of Dr. Bird. This balance, he 
explained, is needed so that protein 
utilization is as efficient as possible. 

The requirement for an essential 
amino acid is proportional, or nearly 
proportional, to protein intake. If 
faster growth is to be permitted by 
an increase in dietary protein, Dr. 
Bird said, it would seem that all the 
essential amino acids should be in- 
creased in proportion. 

“No single feed ingredient sup- 
plies the essential amino acids in 
exactly the right balance. We like to 
tell ourselves that we overcome this 
difficulty by combining different pro- 
tein supplements to get the right 
proportions of amino acids. However, 
even Our combinations miss the 
mark, sometimes by a wide margin,” 
he said. 

Comparing Rations 

Reporting on experiments done by 
him at the university, Dr. Bird 
showed how different rations com- 
pared as to total protein and the 
proportion of total protein that was 
found to be ineffective. 

Using the National Research Coun- 
cil figures for the requirements of 
chicks fed a diet containing 20% pro- 
tein, he showed how certain deficien- 
cies of one or more amino acids limit 
the effectiveness of the total pro- 
tein in the ration. 

“Every step we took to improve 
protein in this series of diets re- 
sulted in a higher level of ineffective 
protein,” he said. “In the long run 
we cannot afford to sacrifice protein 
to reach desired levels of certain 
amino acids. Protein is one of our 
most costly ingredients. No part of 
it should be condemned to ineffective- 
ness.” 

Dr. Bird noted that in most diets 
having soybean meal as their major 


| protein supplement, the good effects 


of adding methionine have been con- 
vincingly demonstrated. 

Methionine hydroxy analogue has 
been found to be as effective as 
methionine itself in a 20% protein 
diet which is low in methionine, Dr. 
Bird said. Apparently the chickens 
can add the necessary amino group. 
This raises the question as to what 
might happen if attempts are made 


to supply several amino acids as 
nitrogen-free analogues. Dr. Bird 
continued: 


Use of Urea 


A methionine diet containing 11% 
of 13% protein supported more rapid 
growth if supplemented with meth- 
ionine than if supplemented with the 
hydroxy analogue. If the analogue 
was supplemented with urea or am- 
monium citrate, it supported as good 
growth as methionine. 

“Thus it appears that utilization 
of the analogue can be impaired by 
amino nitrogen deficiency and this 
deficiency can be corrected by feed- 
ing urea or ammonium citrate. This 
is believed to be the first demonstra- 
tion of the growth promoting effect 
of urea or ammonium citrate in 

(Continued on page 89) 
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FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Nothing fortifies your feeds like dehydrated alfalfa — the 
natural feedstuff that packs more portent nutritive value than any 
other. In a good brand of dehydrated you get a host of important: 
nutritive factors that defend the health and promote the growth of 
poultry, swine and cattle. And you get them all in one 

package at a fraction of the cost of buying these important 
nutritive elements one at a time. 


What is “a good brand of dehydrated”? 
Experienced feed buyers agree that the 
best and most dependable brand is 
Small’s — the dehydrated alfalfa | 

“for feeds with a future”. 


THE W. J. SMALL CO 
Divisi 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 


1200 OAK STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Carolina Feed Group Hears 
Report on Industry Outlook 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—Four top 
flight speakers, and a program which 
allowed ample time for cultural and 
pleasurable pursuits, drew 200 feed 
manufacturers, allied tradesmen and 
their ladies to the summer meeting 
of the North Carolina Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., held at the Hotel 
Fort Sumter in Charleston, S.C., 
Aug. 10-11. With the morning sessions 
devoted to business and industry mat- 
ters, the afternoon and evening were 
given over to social activities, in- 
cluding opportunities for sightseeing 
in this scene of southern culture, 

“The short term outlook for the 
feed industry is good,” said Dean 
McNeal, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, “although 
the industry should brace itself for 
a recession which might start soon 
after the November election. The 
recession might last 12 to 15 
months.” 

Mr. McNeal was the first speaker 


on the program the morning of Aug. 
10. He was introduced by Don Hunt- 
ington, Spartan Grain & Milling Co., 
Spartanburg, S.C. The program 
chairman was Gilbert Brauch, Ral- 
ston Purina, Charlotte, N.C. W. D. 
Edward, Edwards Bros. Milling Co., 
Rutherfordton, N.C., greeted the 
delegates as they gathered to open 
the meeting. 

Mr. McNeal, speaking on the topic 
“The Feed Outlook,” listed several 
long range factors which might point 
the way for feed manufacturers. One 
of the factors, he said, is a swing to 
protein consumption and away from 
carbohydrates. Red meat consump- 
tion, he said, has increased 14% 
since 1920 through 1954; dairy pro- 
ducts, 9%; eggs, 26%. Meanwhile, 
wheat consumption has dropped 36%, 
and potatoes are down 25%. This 
trend is expected to become more 
pronounced. 

There also is a trend toward spe- 
cialization, Mr. McNeal continued. 
This can be one of the more im- 
portant developments affecting the 


feed industry. This means there is 
a definite move toward bigger feed- 
ers, with a corresponding movement 
away from diversification. More ani- 
mal units are being fed by fewer 
farmers. Therefore, each customer 
becomes more important, and each 
feeder becomes more efficient. 

Larger feeders naturally place a 
stronger emphasis on lower costs, 
which calls for specialized 
feeds and more bulk handling. More 
experimental work is being done and 
better records are being kept. There 
also is a trend to move livestock 
and poultry production nearer the 
centers of human population. This is 
particularly true of dairy cows and 
layers. 

A greater use of trucks and water 
facilities for transportation is notice- 
able. In fact, some plants which were 
built only a few years ago with an 
eye to favorable rail rates now vir- 
tually are obsolete, Mr. McNeal said. 

Government programs, he contin- 
ued, will continue to be increasingly 
important. Support programs seem 
to be recognizing that farmers are 
grain buyers for feeding, and not 
principally grain sellers. The new 
method of computing parity adjusts 
the values of parity to boost protein, 
generally, and lower the value of 


carbohydrates. Although it is too 


| early to appraise the effect of the 


soil bank program, it appears that it 
might cause some decrease in the 
production of grain and increase live- 
stock production and call for more 
grazing areas. 


Economic Outlook 

Expanding on his idea that a re- 
cession might be expected, Mr. Mc- 
Neal said that the present short 
range outlook is for.a generally good 
economic atmosphere with a _ high 
level of income. He does not expect 
the administration to permit any 
serious economic deflation until after 
the elections. However, he said, sev- 


| eral things are beginning to happen 


which might call for an economic 
set-back after the election. We cur- 
rently are producing more heavy 
goods, such as cars, than are being 
sold. Consumer credit is high and 
perhaps stretched to the limit. 

At the annual banquet, held the 
evening of Aug. 10, Mr. Huntington 
was awarded a plaque in recognition 
of his services during the term of 
his presidency of the NCFMA during 
1955. The award was made by W. G. 
Crawford, Goldsboro (N.C.) Milling 
Co. The dinner was attended by 159 
guests. Presiding at the dinner was 
Clyde Griffin, Griffin Brokerage Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

At the dinner, prizes were award- 
ed to winning golfers who partici- 


to depend 


PULP 


..- for top milk production 


OP PROFITS usually follow top production—and top production usually 


follows feeding rations containing Beet Pulp. Yes, it’s smart to depend on 


Bect Pulp, Dried or Molasses, to increase milk production . 


more and more folks are doing every year. 


. and that’s what 


Anticipate your Beet Pulp needs now for the coming season, The new crop 


is here now so the timing is right! Call, write, or wire I. S. Joseph Company, 


one of the foremost distributors of Beet Pulp in the country. It’s smart to depend 


on Beet Pulp and smarter to depend on I. S. Joseph Company. 


Also all other basic feed ingredients 


I. JOSEPH COMPANY, Ine. 


1100 Flour Exchange Building, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


FEderal 8-8431 


pated in the annual tournament, held 
m | at this convention at the Charleston 
“* Country Club the afternoon of Aug. 
s me | 10. Presenting the awards was Rex 
5 ae i. | Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., Gastonia, 
me | N.C. The top golfer was Travis P. 
a ite Barham, St. Regis Paper, Baltimore, 
mm | Md., who carded a low gross of 75. 
= tie | The low net—70—was shot by Vic 
a | Jay, Nopeco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
Rye | N.J. The second low gross, a 79, was 
te | chalked up by John B. White, White 
ge 4 Bag Co., Spartanburg, S.C. B. J. 
| Phillips, Coronet Phosphate Co., Nor- 


folk, Va., won the blind bogie 


Allied Tradesmen Elect 

At the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Allied Assn., John B. White was 
elected president of the organization. 
He succeeds Howard C. Duckett, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., Durham, N.C. 
Mr. Ducket was awarded a plaque 
in recognition of his services during 
his term of office. Making the award 
was R. Seth Bostick, White Bag Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. Other officers elected 
are Thomas R. Watkins, National 
Gypsum Co., Charlotte Court House, 
Va., vice president, and Mr. Griffin, 
who is to continue as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

The feed manufacturers, during 
their brief business meeting, voted to 
have an ocean cruise in 1957 as their 
summer outing. The 1958 meeting 
will be held at the Grove Park Inn 
at Asheville, N.C. 


FDA Speaker 

The second speaker of the first day 
was Dr. John H. Collins, veterinary 
medical director of the Bureau of 
Medicine of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington. Dr. Collins 
discussed the work of the FDA and 
its relationship to feed manufac- 
turers. His organization, he said, is 
playing a more prominent role in 
the regulation of the feed industry, 
due mainly to the national impor- 
tance of medicated feed. 

This class of products, he said, 
presents numerous and highly com- 
plex scientific and technical prob- 
lems. There also are major economic 
questions involved, not only for 
manufacturers but for farmers, meat 
packers and consumers. Some of 
these have not been fully resolved. 
Over and above all, however, looms 
one paramount consideration — the 
protection of the public welfare. This 
is a basic concept of all food and 
drug legislation. Medicated feeds 
cannot be viewed simply in terms 
of their economic or medical effects 
on poultry and dairy products, pork, 
veal and beef. All of us must pri- 
marily be concerned with the ques- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Soybean Industry Problems, Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 
P rogress Outlined at Meeting NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


By DON E. ROGERS | the extent of the surplus after dollor roy! 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff = been 1984-55 89.0 20.7 90.9 31.1 90.6 88.1 38.2 90.6 190.7 78.7 80.7 5.7 
“In the case of edible oils, t - 7 97.7 101 3 104. 
_ URBANA, ILL.—Soybean proces- 110.1 105.5 103.2 100.7 97.1 95.9 91.9 92.4 88.1 88.0 865 84.3 95.3 
sors and growers have many prob- | Swer is considerably more involved. 1981-82 108.9 112.1 114.1 095.2 $14.3 013.2 115.2 114.6 113.9 112.5 120.7 116.3 14.3 
ms For all practical purposes, the CCC 87.3 93.8 97.3 99.8 103.3 102.4 102.5 101.3 99.9 101.6 99.8 104. 
lems, but the one headache common pr P 86.8 85.8 87.2 84.2 82.7 86.7 90.4 96.8 93.2 103.1 94.4 89.0 90.0 
to many basic agricultural crops they as no stocks of oilseeds or edible 1940-49 cbpeeae 68 95.4 94.7 92.2 86.1 2 92.2 89.9 87.9 93.5 97.7 89.5 at 
| oils and thus there is no surplus in | 1947-48 117.3 125.0 135.7 117.2 113.5 114.3 112.6 114.8 107.6 91.7 92 113. 
have nt interfer ide | 1946-47 94.9 104.8 91.8 86.8 82.6 98.2 93.8 92.9 99.0 106.4 109.2 119.0 98.3 
ence They were encouraged to main- peat Hm s — : a Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
tain this enviable position by Marvin | 2 Situation where a commodity is | partment of Agriculture. 
L. McLain, assistant secretary of | ‘reasonably expected to be in sur- INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
agriculture, who addressed the joint | Plus,’ so we can and have used PL soRG 
oe 480 to hel rent the building 1 
meeting of the National Soybean | 480 to help prevent the building up s 
0 dite Rats kpil ell eason Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
Processors Assn. and the American | 0f government stockpiles as well as 
06-56 ..... .. 69.3 69.3 73.0 72.0 73.8 75.4 82.9 84.5 84.3 86.4 
Soybean Assn. at Illini Union, Uni- | to reduce or remove past accumula- | 1954.55 ......... 87.7 85.1 85.0 84.3 82.6 80.5 81.9 84.2 83.0 81.6 75.4 72.8 82.0 
versity of Illincis. Aur. 18-36 Hone EE chiascuee 82.2 862.6 86.5 86.1 85.2 86.6 87.0 88.7 89.2 88.2 89.1 89.4 86.7 
sit li , Aug. 13-16. 92.9 90.5 92.8 90.3 87.3 88.2 87.4 89.1 86.7 88.1 88.9 89.2 89.3 
Mr. McLain spoke to the processors We have now reached a time 1961-82 + te 18.5 103.9 108.7 197. 7 101-8 102.0 101.3 101.7 101.1 100.1 101.1 9.8 192.3 
ine 0 95.8 99.5 97.2 98.0 97.5 94.1 95.7 96.4 97. 
at their annual banquet Aug. 13 and | When we are looking at the crop a 1949-08 ......... 68.9 69.0 72.9 73.5 73.3 75.4 80.3 83.7 83.8 86.3 83.9 84.1 77.9 
to the growers the following day. ahead. Many may have assum 80.7 73.8 78.7 78.0 74.8 75.1 76.9 71.5 72.3 
ng ; girts az ther ‘tainly st be a surp'us of | !947-48 .......+. 45.2 150.3 124.6 130.0 129.8 127.9 127.7 114.4 103.0 96.4 126 
He said that despite the doubling | there certainly must be a surp'us of | j9gg45 <cc00""" 99.6 82.8 77.9 76.9 80.3 96.8 99.4 99.6 114.5 115.4 128.2 136.2 100.6 


edible oils coming up within the 
meaning of PL 480 because of the Pe a. Bena News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 


magnificant prospects for the soy- 
bean crop this year. With the Aug. 
10 report now in hand, there appears 
to be little doubt this assumption is 


of soybean production in the past 10 
years, domestic and export outlets 
for beans, oil and meal had managed 
to handle the output without re- 
course to government interference. 


The record-breaking 1956 crop, now . ; 
estimated at 443 million bushels, is | Co'Tect. It is too early in the season 


expected to be no exception, although to be definite as to the total a 
the government stands ready with pects for PL 480 sales of edible oils 
Public Law 480 provisions to move | i" the year ahead, but we will use | FIRST CHOICE 
soybean products into foreign mar- | PL 480 to the fullest extent justified 
kets if a surplus seems likely to be | i? the light of available US. supplies, 
developing. domestic requirements, anticipated 
exports for dollars and the require- 
Export Program ments for an adequate carryover.” 
Gordon O. Fraser, assistant admin- 
istrator, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, explained the workings of PL 480 
to the processors: “We are frequent- 
ly asked to explain why and under 
what conditions an agricultural com- 
modity is or is not eligible for financ- 
ing under this law. The answer nec- 
essarily hinges on the definition of a 
surplus commodity. The Secretary 
of Agriculture must make a finding, 
based on the best information avail- | the surplus pool. 
able, as to supplies and expected do- He urged that industries affected 
mestic and foreign sales for dollars. | by government programs be more 
In the case of wheat or cotton, there | United in recommendations to gov- 
is no problem, and the calculations | ernment officials. Quite often indus- 
are a-mere formality to determine | try views depend upon individual 
positions in the market, and this re- 
MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN sults in confusion, he said. Mr. Sor- 
FEED INGREDIENTS kin said he viewed the acreage set 
aside under the soil bank as possi- 


What De You Need? | ble experimental areas for new crops 
yet to be developed. 
—fenvy Parka | He suggested that the newly or- 
KANSAS CHEV, MISSOURI ganized Soybean Council of America 
(Continued on page 93) A competitively priced grade that has a record 
for improving the quality of mixed feeds. Mixers’ . 
Pulverized Oats is also available in pelleted form. 


Ask for samples and prices. 


It takes the best combination of 
features to come up with a win- 
ner at the fair. And, the first 


Surplus Crop Problem 
choice of feed manufacturers is 


Martin Sorkin, office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, 
pointed out that disposal of surplus 
crops which results from price sup- 
port programs seems to be a losing 
game. During the time the govern- 
ment succeeded in moving out pro- 
ducts valued at $6 billion, products 
worth 50% more than that came into 


At last 


4 grain fumigant 
that doesn't go 


Send for samples and prices today 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 
3 (Steam processed) MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 
as ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHOLE OAT GROATS MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
® STEEL CUT OAT GROATS ae paar CRIMPED WHITE 
La BOLTED OAT FLOUR OAT FEED 
# GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED GROUND BARLEY 
WHITE OATS PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED (Max, 24% fiber) (steam processed) 
WHITE OATS GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 7 
Here’s a new safer concentrated DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND OE ae nee FRARLED | 
grain fumigant that evaporates CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 
slowly — keeps working long after OATS ; TED. DOMESTIC i 
= FLAX. SCREENINGS j 
application. A small 10-ounce can CORN OATS PELLETS GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
(Corn-Oats) SCREENIN 


does the work of a gallon of old- 
style fumigants and costs much 


less. Excellent for commercial or a If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
farm use. a <2 under your private label, write us for details. 


HOT SPOT is formulated "ere 


| FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


= LEITTE CO. 


Internationally recognized cereal ond gain sanitationisis 
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POULTRY SCIENCE AWARD—Shown here are key persons at the awards 
banquet at the 45th annual meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. at North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh. Dr. Stanley J. Slinger (center), Ontario | 
| chairman 


Agricultural College, Guelph, recipient of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. $1,000 award for outstanding contribution to poultry nutrition research, 
was presented with his check by Dr. Robert Spitzer (left), Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis., chairman of the AFMA Nutrition Council. The an- 
nouncement of the Poultry Science Assn. research awards committee was 
made by its chairman, Dr. B. R. Burmester (right), U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Regional Poultry Research Laboratory, East Lansing, Mich. 


Number of Potential Layers 
Up 2% From Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
potential layers on farms on Aug. 1 
was up 2% from a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s latest crop report. 

The total number of potential lay- 
ers (hens and pullets of laying age 
plus pullets not of laying age) was 
approximately 482 million. 

Increases in the north central and 
south central states more than off- 
set decreases in other parts of the 
country. There was no change in the 
south Atlantic states. 

Pullets not of laying age on Aug. 1 
were estimated at about 201 million, 
1% above a year ago. Increases from 
a year ago in the north central and 
south central states more than offset 
decreases in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

On Aug. 1 about 42% of the poten- 
tial layers were pullets not of lay- 
ing age to be added to the laying 
flocks this fall and winter, the same 
as a year earlier compared with the 
average of 49%. This indicates that 
pullets are being moved into laying 
flocks earlier than a few years ago. 


The increase in potential layers and 
pullets not of laying age is just about 
in line with indications noted in a 
previous USDA report on the number 
of chickens raised on farms in 1956. 
That report showed a 2% increase in 
number of chickens raised. (Feed- 
stuffs, Aug. 4) USDA predicted a 
slight increase in the size of the lay- 
ing flock on Jan. 1, 1957. 


There was an average of about 281 
million layers in farm flocks in July 
—2% more than a year earlier. Num- 
bers of layers were up from last year 
in all parts of the country except in 
the west north central states, where 
they were down 3%. Increases from 
last year were 6% in the south At- 
lantic states, 5% in the south central 
states, 4% in the east north central 
area and 2% in the north Atlantic 
and western regions. 

Farm flocks laid 4,752 million eggs 


in July, a record high for the month 
and 3% more than in July last year. 
Two thirds of the increase was due to 
a larger number of layers and one 
third to an increased rate of lay. The 
rate of egg production in July was 
16.9 eggs per layer, compared with 
16.7 last year and the average of 15.2 
eggs. It was at a record high level in 
all parts of the country. 


—_ 


Amount of Corn Under 


Support Up Slightly 


WASHINGTON—A total of 421,- 
143,775 bu. of 1955-crop corn had 
been put under government price 
supports by July 15, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. This 
is an increase of less than 1 million 
bushels from the June 15 report, and 
since the final date for putting 1955 
corn under support was 
there will be little further change in 
this total. 


USDA also detailed loan repay- 
ments and loan purchase agreement 
deliveries for 1955 crop through July 
15. Of a total of 356,133,822 bu. it 
reports loan repayment on 7,419,059 
bu. In addition, 65,009,953 bu. were 
placed under purchase agreement 
support. Through that date, 10,202,- 
581 bu. had been delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The amount 
of purchase agreement corn which 
producers have elected to deliver has 
not been announced, and only a small 
quantity, 580,660 bu. have been de- 
livered under this program. 

Practically all of the soybeans put 
under loan from the 1955 crop, 27,- 
489,454 bu., have been redeemed by 
producers. 

USDA also reported the following 
quantities of 1956 crops under loan 
as of July 15: Barley, 1,886,193; grain 
sorghums, 1,975,410; oats, 5,887,459; 
wheat, 43,956,022. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, Potential Layers on Farms, 


August 1 
North North W. North South South United 
Year— Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms, Aug. | (thousands) 
1945-54 (average) ........ 44,521 53,837 76,179 27,84! 50,882 29,182 282,44! 
52,202 51,509 71,125 26,568 39,178 33,54! 274,123 
52,863 54,189 70,728 28,247 41,027 34,021 281,075 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms, Aug. 1 (thousands) 
1945-54 (average) ........ 40,288 58,824 86,013 23,786 39,950 20,400 269,260 
1, Sees to 32,609 40,977 66,264 18,548 23,798 15,738 197,934 
ce 30,605 44,889 69,288 16,802 25,558 13,38! 200,523 
Potential Layers on Farms, Aug. 1° (thousands) 

-$4 (average) ........ 84,808 112,66! 162,192 51,627 90,831 49,583 551,702 
<x 84,811 92,486 137,389 45,116 62,976 49,279 472,057 
83,468 99,078 140,016 45,049 66,585 47,402 481,598 


May 31, | 


John Peterson Retires; 


R. C. Woodworth 
New Cargill Director 


MINNEAPOLIS — The retirement | 


of John G. Peterson as chairman of 
the board of Cargill, Inc., has been 
announced by the company’s board 
of directors. The move was in accord- 
ance with company seniority policy, 
the announcement said. 

At the same time the board an- 
nounced the election of Robert C. 
Woodworth to board membership 
and his appointment to the company’s 
finance committee, of which Mr. 
Peterson was also chairman. Mr. 
Woodworth is vice president for pub- 
lic relations. 

Mr. Peterson, who came to Cargill 
as its financial officer in 1933, had 
been second vice president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
He became a member of Cargill’s 
board of directors in 1936 and its 
in 1953. He was also a 
member of the executive committee. 

Mr. Woodworth, who has been in 
the grain business since 1919, came to 
Cargill in 1942 and was elected a vice 
president in 1949. He was on the 
board of directors of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange from 1942 to 1950, 
was president of the exchange from 
1950 to 1951, and is a past chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council. 


| He is presently first vice president 
| of the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 


chants Assn. 

The board announced that all board 
members and officers of the com- 
pany were reelected. The board now 
comprises: Austen S. Cargill, James 
E. Dorsey, Erwin E. Kelm, Cargill 
MacMillan, John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
H. Terry Morrison, James C. North, 
Fred M. Seed and Mr. Woodworth. 


Construction to Start 


On New Hubbard Mill 


MANKATO, MINN.—Contracts for 
construction of Hubbard Milling Co.’s 
new feed manufacturing plant at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have _ been 
awarded, and construction work will 
begin next week, according to an 
announcement by C. B. MacLeod, 
company president, Mankato. 

While plans for construction of the 
new plant were announced in May, 
actual awarding of contracts and 
start of construction were delayed 
by a change in design necessitated 
when soundings were made on the 
plant site in southwest Cedar Rapids 
between the Crandic and North West- 
ern railroads near Hawkeye Downs. 

Mr. MacLeod said contracts for 
construction of the plant have been 
awarded to the Abell-Howe Co., Chi- 
cago construction firm with a branch 
office in Cedar Rapids. 

Plans for the mill were drawn by 
the T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis, 
which will supervise the work of the 
general contractor. 

Actual construction will begin Aug. 
20. First to be completed will be an 
office building and warehouse, ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy in 
November. The main plant will be 
completed and ready for operation in 
the spring of 1957. 

Mr. MacLeod said the plant will be 
modern in every detail and will in- 
corporate the latest equipment for 


| automatic handling of ingredients and 


outgoing feeds and _ concentrates. 
Capacity of the plant will be about 
500 tons a day. ‘ 

The company manufactures Hub- 
bard’s Sunshine feeds and concen- 
trates. 

“We're happy that contracts have 
been signed and that work will be- 
gin next week,” Mr. MacLeod said, 
“and we regret the delay caused by 
the change in design our engineers 
found necessary after soundings were 
taken in May. The engineers and con- 
tractors have been instructed to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible. Actually, 
some of the equipment already has 
arrived in Cedar Rapids and is being 
stored until our own buildings are 
complete.” 


DROUTH COUNTIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


to graze their soil bank acreage re- 
serve. 


New Listings 

The new listings for the feed and 
grazing programs are: 

Iowa (1)—Monona County, and the 
remainder of Harrison County not 
heretofore designated. (Grazing pro- 
gram.) 

Oklahoma (10) — Atoka, Bryan, 
Carter, Garvin, Love, McClain, Mar- 
shall, Murray, Roger Mills, Wood- 
ward. (Feed grain program.) 

Texas (8)—Camp, Falls, Franklin, 
Grayson, Hopkins, Hunt, Morris, 
Titus. (Both programs.) 

These listings bring to 372 the 
number of counties or parts of coun- 
ties in 11 states in which eligible 
stockmen may graze their soil bank 
acreage reserve without losing eligi- 
bility to participate in the soil bank 
program. 

These include: Colorado, 15; Iowa, 
34; Kansas, 25; Missouri, 4; Montana, 
10; Nebrask, 50; New Mexico, 31; 
North Dakota, 4; South Dakota, 35; 
Texas, 160; Utah, 4. 

This also brings to 265 the num- 
ber of counties or parts of counties 
in nine states in which eligible stock- 
men may participate in the emer- 
gency feed grain program. 

These include: Arizona, 5; Colora- 
do, 15; Kansas, 25; Nevada, 1; New 
Mexico, 31; Oklahoma, 16; South 
Dakota, 8; Texas, 160; Utah, 4. 

As has been explained previously, 
the emergency soil bank grazing pro- 
gram should not be confused with 
the drouth emergency feed program. 
In some cases, certain counties are 
in both programs, but in others, 
counties are in only one program. 


Purina Earnings 
Increase as Sales 
Total Declines 


ST. LOUIS—Nine months earnings 
of the Ralston Purina Co. showed a 
substantial gain over the similar pe- 
riod of last year. The company re- 
port for the three quarters ending 
June 30 revealed net earnings after 
taxes of $12,052,675, compared with 
$10,474,987 in the similar period of 
the previous fiscal year. This amount- 
ed to $9.55 per share on outstanding 
common stock as against $8.20 in 
the previous year. 

Net sales for the nine month pe- 
riod were $292,479,992, a slight de- 
cline in total from the $295,725,388 
in the like period last year. 

Donald Danforth, board chairman, 
said the April-June quarter was the 
largest of fiscal year in volume in 
profit. He said both milling facilities 
and operating costs have been ex- 
panded and “it would be a reflection 
on our management if these im- 
proved results did not follow. We are 
still short of the objectives we have 
set for ourselves.” 


Delmarva Broiler 
Price Dips Again 


SALISBURY, MD. — Prices re- 
ceived by broiler growers in the week 
ended Aug. 11 slid to 19.32¢ Ib. A 
week earlier the price was 20.49¢ and 
a year ago the price was 28.3¢. 

According to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements in Delmarva, at 
3,060,000 for the week, were 3% less 
than a week earlier but 11% more 
than a year ago. 

Nationwide, chick placements in 22 
reporting states totaled 23,642,000 for 
last week. This was 1% less than the 
previous week but was 17% more 
than during the same week a year 
ago. 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 
32,575,000. This was 2% less than the 
previous week but 27% more than 
during the same week a year ago. 


| 
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q trucks. Modern labor-saving equipment has contributed to progress marked by this Mid-south feed mill. 


Mid-south feed mill records further progress on 50™ anniversary 


Increases Feed Efficiency 8%... 


Marketing Time Days 


Henry Tilford, shown with part of a new hatch of 
broiler chicks. Dixie Grain places over 200,000 broilers 
a week from this hatchery. 


The Dixie Grain Company, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., keeping pace with their prog- 
ress over 50 years, reformulated their 
broiler feeds in the fall of 1955. The new 
broiler rations were formulated according 
to the Du Pont Methionine-energy con- 
cept. The rations have a higher energy con- 
tent balanced with the proper amount of 
added Methionine. 


This new balanced ration was fed to 
broilers in four growing centers of the Mid- 
south. Chicks at each of these centers are 
uniform—all are supplied from the Dixie 
Grain Company’s hatchery—200,000 are 
placed each week of the year. Production 
records are complete—growing operations 
are by contract, under supervision of the 
Company’s service men. 


Comparing the records for May of this 
year against May of 1955 for each of the 
four growing centers, Dixie Grain Com- 
pany found that the 1956 records show 8% 
better feed efficiency and that broilers 
reached market weight in four days’ less 
time. 


Make sure your broiler feeds are de- 
signed to take full advantage of their energy 
potential. For the lowest possible cost per 
pound of meat, be sure your feed contains 
enough Methionine. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, 85 Eglinton Avenue 
East, Toronto 


Methionine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Henry Tilford, son and father, co-managers of Dixie Grain Company, inspect one of their new bulk-delivery “ 
i] 
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FEED 
FABLES 


| was at a feed convention the other day and somebody introduced 
me to a rather elderly gentleman that was sellin' feed mixers of some 
kind. After he left our group one of the boys said, ''Too bad about Jim. 
He's gettin’ awfully hard of hearing." One of others said, ‘That's 
what you think! He may not seem to be gettin’ what's goin' on all the 


“Chicks are healthier 
when their feed : 
is protected 


Koppers BHT Antioxidant protects 
young poultry from encephalomalacia 
because it stabilizes vital nutrients in 
feed, helps prevent their deterioration 
during processing and storage. It also 
protects added fats against rancidity. 

This effective protection now comes 
in a convenient new powder form. 
Called Koppers Micro-Ground BHT, 
it was especially developed by Kop- 


with Koppers BHT 
Antioxidant!” 


pers for dry mixing in animal feeds. 
Just one-quarter pound in a ton of 
feed stabilizes vitamins A and E, and 
carotene. Keeps young poultry healthy 
and improves their color. It is odor- 
less, colorless and tasteless, and has 
been approved for use in both animal and human 
foods. Call or write for more informa- 
tion. Koppers Co., Inc., Chemical Di- 
vision, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Koppers BHT is distributed by: 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York 17, New York 


Peter Hand Foundation 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


The Ray Ewing Company 
Pasadena 5, California 


KOPPERS 
CHEMICALS 


Sales Offices: PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - HOUSTON 
CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronte, Ontario 


BRANC~ 


write ... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


pecially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding) 

Supplies: Vitamin B,. activity, live yeast digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
New Yeast Folder Available 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


time but you just whisper, ‘Jim, I'd like to buy that mixer of yours,’ and 


he'll hear that all right!" 


There are people like that. We used to say Grandma was hard of 
hearing. She'd sit in that old rocker by the window with her sewing for 
hours at a time and never seem to hear us kids at all and believe me, 
we were a noisy bunch. But just let one of us slip with a cuss word and 
she'd catch the culprit by the ear and into the kitchen we'd go to get 
our mouth washed out with that old black ‘Grandpa's tar soap"! 


She heard what she wanted to hear, all right. 


Salesmen today are just as good as ever and maybe better, but 
that old timer had automatic ear muffs. He would tell his story and the 
ears would catch everything until the prospect started to say “no,"’ then 


they'd just close up and stay closed till 


never heard a ''no,'' but the “yes's 


e got control again. He just 
came through O.K. 


Heavy Bean Crush, Good Crop 


Prospects Trim 


WASHINGTON — Crushings of | 
soybeans from October, 1955, 
through June, 1956, totaled more 
than 221 million bushels, compared | 
with 189 million bushels in the same 
months last season, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out in 
its quarterly soybean market sum- 
mary. 

In July bulk solvent soybean meal 
at Decatur (unrestricted) averaged 
$54.70 ton, compared with the five- 
year average price for July of $81.80, 
a drop of nearly 33%. 

Better than average yields and the 
largest acreage of record point to a 
crop of 443 million bushels this year, 
based on August estimates. This 
would be nearly 20% larger than 
last year’s record crop and 75% 
above the 10-year average, USDA 
points out. 

The summary presents this addi- 
tional data on the soybean situa- 
tion: 

Stocks of soybeans in all positions 
on July 1 amounted to 64.2 million 
bushels. These compare with 66.5 


"We average 100 tons bulk feed per week...on long hauls of 
50 to 100 miles from 


mill to dealer”... 


says Large Feed Mill 
of its new 


BAUGHMAN 

BULK 

FEED 
BODY 


“Our bulk tonnage is by far the easiest tonnage we have,"’ continues this well- 
known mill. Easier because Baughman Bulk bodies offer completely automatic loading 
and unloading ... faster, too, because they carry twice the load of bag trucks... 
money-saving because they cut labor costs, bagging and back-breaking handling. 
Customers also profit, with fresher, lower-cost feed. 


FOLLOW THE TREND TO BULK FEED...Save Dollars and Customers! 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Jerseyville, Il | 


106 Shipman Road 


Meal Price 


million a year ago and 35.6 million 
two years ago. Farm stocks on July 
1 were low, amounting to 7.1 million 
bushels compared with 32.8 million 


in 1855. Interior mill and elevator 
stocks at 9.4 million bushels totaled 
only about half those of a year 


| earlier. Over 11 million bushels were 


stored in terminals as against only 
2.4 million a year ago, Stocks at pro- 
cessing plants totaled 36.7 million 
bushels, against only 10.8 million a 
year ago. 

Exports Large 


A record of nearly 57.7 million 
bushels of beans were exported Octo- 
ber-June this season as against 48.7 
million last season. Soybean exports 


TO HELP YOUR DEALERS 
SELL MORE FEED! 


STORE 
POSTERS 


CUSTOM BUILT OR STOCK DESICN 
Printed in full color to attract 
attention and suggest your brand. 
Can be used as window, counter 


777, 


» 


or floor displays, or can be 
tacked up on wall to do a year 
round selling job. Write today 
for free samples and low prices. 


HANDOUT 
cost FOLDERS 


Fully illustrated and colorfully 
printed in 2 or 3 colors. Pre- 
pared by men who are experi- 
enced in farm management. 
Choice of a variety of sizes to 
meet your budget. Available for 
every type of feed. Write for 
free samples and low prices. 


"I REFLECTORIZED 
METAL SIGNS 


By reflecting the light of passing 
cars, these weather-proof signs 
do a selling job Day and Night! 
Individually designed for your 
feeds. Used along the road or at 
dealers’ stores. Send for more 
information and low prices. 


| 
225 North Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 1; ILLINOIS 
LI 
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Robert E. Kleinhans 


SALES MANAGER — Robert E. 
Kleinhans has been appointed sales 
manager of Seedburo Equipment Co., 
Chicago, according to an*announce- 
ment by Rex E. Yocum, president of 
the company. Mr. Yocum said Mr. 
Kleinhans has had wide experience 
in the testing, grading and handling 
equpiment field and is familiar with 
the problems of grain elevators and 
allied agricultural trades. 


by country of destination, in million 
bushels, with comparable figures a 
year ago in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Canada 6.9 (6.9); Japan 18.0 
(16.8); Netherlands 8.1 (5.6); Ger- 
many 11.1 (5.2); Denmark 4.2 (2.3); 
France 1.3 (2.1); United Kingdom 1.5 
(1.4); Israel 11 (2.1); Formosa 2.4 
(3.8); others 3.1 (2.5). A record of 
347.1 million pounds of soybean oil, 
both crude and refined were export- 
ed the first 9 months of the season 
as against 32.4 million in the same 
months last season. 

Soybean prices at the farm aver- 
aged $2.11 per busffél the first four 
months of the season. Although this 
was somewhat above the 1955 aver- 
age loan rate of $2.04 bu., farmers 
put over 30 million bushels of 1955- 
crop soybeans under price support. 
However, farm prices advanced to 
nearly $3 bu. in May. As a result, 
practically none of the soybeans un- 
der support were delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
1956-crop soybeans will be supported 
at an average of $2.15 bu. 

Prices Back Down 

Soybean prices at Illinois country 
points averaged $2.41 bu. the first 
week of August, or about 2¢ above 
the same week a year ago. Reflecting 
the record supplies, prices at the be- 
ginning of the season were the lowest 
since 1949. However, with heavy ex- 
port demand for both soybeans and 
soybean oil, prices advanced sharply 
and in May averaged $3.10 bu. at 
IHinois points. With another record 
crop in prospect, soybean prices de- 
clined to $2.41 the first of August. 


NAME CHANGED 


TAMPA, FLA.—The name of Crit- 
tendon-Smith, Inc., has been changed 
to Alexander-Smith, Inc., according 
to R. K. Alexander, vice president 
and general manager of the grain 
and feed brokerage firm. 


Call... 
H. E. HARDY & Co. jo»... 


@ MILLFEED 
@ OIL MEALS 
@ ALFALFA MEAL 
@ GROUND GRAINS 
FE 5-2114 


848 Midland Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


M. C. Named for 


Exchange Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fredric H. Cor- 
rigan, vice president, Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, will be 
master of ceremonies at the 75th an- 
niversary dinner of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange Sept. 12 at the Nicol- 
let Hotel here. 

The announcement was made by 
W. S. Walsh, Walsh Grain Co., chair- 
man of the exchange’s public rela- 
tions committee. 

Main speaker will be Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, who 
will fly to Minneapolis from Wash- 
ington to address an anticipated 
gathering of 500 persons. Dr. O. B. 
Jesness, head of the department of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Minnesota, will introduce Mr. Ben- 
son. 


Superior Addition 
Nears Completion 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Superior 
Feed Mills expects to have its new 
$1 million addition in operation by 
Oct. 1, according to B. D. Eddie, 
president. 

Outside construction has been 
completed, but installation of equip- 
ment and wiring is still under way. 
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Time to Replace With 
CALUMET CUPS 


Using inefficient old-type cups on your 
equipment? Replace them with the 
Calumet cup with the logarithmic 
curve! It gives a natural flow of grain 
at the discharge head. Flow of grain is 
not retarded by frictional resistance. 
It's the most used cup by far—more 
than 5,000,000 made and sold to date. 
Order through your jobber or direct 
to B. |. Weller Company, 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


R.S.WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.+LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


LASSEN PROCESS 
CANADIAN & FORTIFIED 


TAKE YOUR CHOIC 


Profitable Custom Grindin 


for 


JACOBSON "MASTER" 
HAMMERMILL 


55 to 140 H.P. 


Instant Screen Change 


from Service Floor 


JACOBSON “AJACS" 
HAMMERMILL 


20 to 150 H.P. 
Quick Screen Change 


Discuss your Grinding Requirements 
with your Jacobson Sales Representative 


MACHINE WORKS 


46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


DEPT. M. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Lester G. Frey of Frey's Hatchery, 
Winterset, lowa, is shown at his store. 
Since his Franchise with Honeggers, 
he has enjoyed the best single month's 
business he has had in years of 
business. 


This is one of a series of ads featuring good businessmen 
who have doubled their tonnage with the Honegger Program. 


Exclusive territory franchises still available 
in some areas. Some aggressive dealer will 
double his tonnage in your area with 
Honeggers’ Big “H” Feed Franchise. It 
might as well be you ! 


Watch for a series of Ads 
featuring Good Businessmen who 
have doubled their tonnage 

with the Honegger Program. 


2) FREY’S HATCHERY 
fi! PHONE: 484 
110 EAST COURT AVE. = 


July 3, 1956, 
Honeggers' and Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We are so well pleased with the Honegger Franchise 
that we wanted to let you know what it is doing for us. 
We had our open house on April 28, During May our first 
full month of business as a Honegger Dealer we sold one 
hundred twenty six tons, the best month we have ever 
had in our twenty years of business. 


Your company has given me valuable help and 
assisted my outside salesman in getting off to a good 
start. 


We have sold Honegger Chix where we have not been 
able to sell before. With the Honeggeér Franchise we 
are covering a larger territory with the help of 
Honegger Feed Dealers and Salesmen in other com- 
munities. 


We have several building prospects for Honegger. 
Buildings for this fall. We are sure to sell these . 
people after they see the results of good breeding 
and the laying ability of the Honégger Chix. The 
feeders are more than satisfied with the results of Big 
"H* Feeds. 

Thanks for helping us get off to a good start with — 
the Honegger Franchise. 


Yours truly, 


Frey's Hatchery 
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HONEGGERS CAN TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! | 


HONEGGER FEEDS 


Honeggers’ offer a complete line of feeds and complete feeding 
programs that help increase your tonnage. The Honegger line is 
a “profit-paokage” backed by continuous research and a rapidly 
increasing number of enthusiastic users. 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock and poultry 
equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, Honegger dealers 
have a source of supply which features unequalled dealer service. 
Your customers will come to depend on you as their one-stop 
dealer for all poultry and livestock programs. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, Illinois, features electronic 
controls for speed and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient selecti 
and all bulk handling throughout the plant for top efficiency and economy. 


HONEGGERS' "EGG FACTORY" 


Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ exclusive “Egg 
Factory” program in his area. This is a plan featuring the nationally 
famous Honegger Leghorn, the Honegger Poultry House and other 
Farm Buildings and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. 
What a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, in 
only a year’s time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 


Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra profit 
plus. There’s no additional investment on your part ... and what 
a perfect tie-in for your livestock and poultry feed business. 


The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where practical feeding, manage- 


ment and disease control practices are developed and demonstrated. Dealers 


find that a tour of Honeggers’ by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


18, 1956-13 
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Nutrition Research Reports Presented 
At Poultry Science Assn. Meeting 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Many re- 
search reports dealing with poultry 
nutrition were preserfted at the 45th 
annual meeting of the Poultry 
Science Assn. held Aug. 7-10 at 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh. The following article is the 
first of two articles reviewing some 
of the papers presented by scien- 
tists at the meeting. The reviews 
were prepared by nutritionists at- 
tending the meeting of some 800 
scientists. This article deals with 
reports on research in the fields of 
management, protein, fats, minerals 
and vitamins. Net week’s Feed- 


stuffs will carry a second article, 
which will review various papers 
relating to unidentified factors, 
amino acids, antibiotics, antioxidants, 
hormones and disease control. 


MANAGEMENT—Kinder and Yoes 
of the University of Missouri com- 
pared confined and range reared pul- 
lets. The test started when the birds 
were eight weeks of age and the 
birds were housed when 22 weeks of 
age. Both groups were fed by the 
free-choice system using a 20% pro- 
tein growing mash and corn and 
oats. The feed requirement was iden- 
tical for the two groups; they re- 
quired 17.6 lb. of feed per pullet 
during the growing period. Of the 
pullets started at eight weeks, 93.3% 
from range-reared and 93.1% from 
confinement-reared were suitable for 
housing. The confined pullets were 


5% heavier at housing, and sexual 
maturity was four days earlier than 
for the range-reared birds. Egg pro- 


duction from housing to Dec. 1 was 


54% for each group, but egg pro- 
duction from sexual maturity fa- 
vored the range-reared group. Liva- 
bility in the range-reared pullets 
after housing was 95.1%, compared 
to 92.7% for the confinement-reared 
birds. 

An analysis of data presented by 
D. W. Francis of New Mexico A&M 
College indicates there is a consider- 
able variation among seven egg pro- 
duction strains of chickens which he 
tested for economic traits as caged 
layers. This suggests that feed men 
should be careful when recommend- 
ing strains of chickens for caged 
laying operations. They may react 
differently in cages from the way 
they do on litter. 

In many areas barley is in much 
greater supply than corn; consequent- 


| decrease in 


ly it is considerably cheaper on a 
pound basis. Due to this situation, 
G. H. Arscott of Oregon State Col- 
lege conducted tests to determine 
the amount of barley that will effi- 
ciently replace corn in high energy 
broiler rations. 

Performance efficiency data show 
that barley may replace one half 
to three fourths of the ground corn 
in an all-mash ration with results 
comparable to an all-corn ration con- 
taining no added fat, provided such 
rations contain 3 and 6% fat, re- 
spectively. The addition of at least 
3% fat to all-corn rations resulted 
in further improvement in perform- 
ance efficiency. All-barley rations 
produced inferior results both from 
the standpoint of growth and feed 
efficiency in the presence or absence 
of added fat. 

Pelleting rations containing all- 
corn, one half barley-one half corn 
or all-barley in the presence or ab- 
sence of 3% added fat effected a 
marked improvement in performance 
efficiency. This improvement was par- 


ticularly noticeable with lots fed 
all-barley pellets with 0 and 3% 
added fat and compared favorably 


to the all-corn mash with no added 
fat. Litter conditions appeared ad- " 
| versely affected, however, whenever \ 
| barley replaced more than one half } 
| corn. 
Nicarbazin Studies 
Ott and associates from Merck i 
Institute for Therapeutic Research 


reported that continuous feeding of 
0.0125% or less Nicarbazin from day- 
old to maturity or to the end of 3 
to 4 months of egg production showed 
no effect on sexual maturity, egg 
production or egg weight with New 
Hampshire chickens. Concentrations 
as high as 0.07% had no effect on 
fertility, or feather or body pig- 
mentation. On the other hand, the 
normally brown eggs were marked- 
ly depigmented, and hatchability was 


greatly reduced when hens were fed 
0.0125% Nicarbazin continuous- 
ly. Shell pigmentation was detect- 


ably reduced when as little as 0.003% 
Nicarbazin was fed, while a slight 
hatchability was noted 
as 0.001% Nicarbazin 
continuously. However, 
it was necessary to feed 0.07% Ni- 
carbazin continuously to produce 


with as little 
in the feed 


chalk white egg shells and to re- 4 
duce hatchability to zero. The sud- i 
den introduction and subsequent con- i} 
tinuous feeding of 0.008% or more 
Nicarbazin caused a lowering of egg 


From Monsanto—another research discovery that can give you 


new highs in broiler feed efficiency! 


Now—the originator of MHA 
(methionine hydroxy ana- 
logue calcium) brings you the 
data that shows why MHA 
gives maximum feed efficien- 
cy to growers and maximum 
economy to feed formulators. 


Radioactive tracer studies have 
revealed: 

MHA is metabolized entirely in 
the liver, producing 100% usable 
metabolite so all the added sup- 
plement is available to the bird. 


The studies show MHA acts in 
chickens and turkeys almost ex- 
actly like natural methionine. 
Birds absorb MHA more readily. 
They retain high amounts in the 


blood longer. More MHA goes 
into tissue protein. Birds feather 
better. And most important — 
they grow more meat per pound 
of feed. 


You’ll find MHA—as originated 
by Monsanto—the ideal answer 
for your new high-energy broiler 
feeds. MHA adds to all-around 
feed efficiency —helps birds make 
better use of proteins by balanc- 
ing variations in the feedstuffs’ 
natural methionine content. 
MHA works in rations with all 
known feedstuffs, is compatible 
with antibiotics, vitamin By, and 
mineral supplements. 

Join the alert formulators who 
are raising the feed efficiency of 


their broiler feeds with just 1-2 
Ibs. MHA per ton of feed. Write 
or call the originator of this 
better methionine supplement, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Registered Trade Name for Methionine Hydroxy Analogue Calcium 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders For You 


production, suggesting that Nicarba- 
zin was less well tolerated in this 
respect than when fed continuously 
since before maturity. Shell color 
returned to normal in three days, 
and hatchability and egg production 
became normal in 3 to 4 weeks after 
withdrawal of Nicarbazin from the 
feed. The severity of these effects 
was directly related to the Nicarbazin 
concentration in the feed. 

In addition to some results similar 
to those reported above, Sherwood 


and coworkers at the Larro Research 
Farm found that. periodic feeding of 
Nicarbazin at 


levels of 0.005% or 
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Modern Engineering for Modern Dealers... 


CHAMPION 


MILL AND MIXER UNITS 


You'll increase your profit margin with a CHAMPION Mobile 
' Mill and Mixer because modern engineering helps you raise 
tonnage volume and cut costs. 


These powerful, all-hydraulic, 190 h.p. units outperform any 
€ | A Ae Pp ION other mobile grinding and mixing units and provide complete 
ON-THE-FARM feed processing service. With CHAM- 

PION’S faster and finer grinding action you'll save time on 
each job and process more feed per day—at a lower cost per 
ton. 


The CHAMPION unit sur- 
passes others in faster and 
finer grinding on same size 
screens, 


Regardless of the type or amount of ingredients, CHAM- 


Judson Peterson PION’S large, 110-cu. ft. capacity easily handles the toughest 
were ce nem of _mixes—wet or dry materials. Warm sweet molasses is 
Hardwich, Minnesota quickly and thoroughly blended into fresh feeds while they are 


being ground. Any and all materials are mixed, blended and 
——— cross-blended, away from the ends and towards the center 
of the mixer. CHAMPION’S constantly uniform and accurate 


CHAMPION Units are very blending mixing action assures formula uniformity in batch 
compact, simple to operate, after batch. 
and easy to get around with. 
C. A. Wanous Modern engineering increases year-around ON-THE-FARM 
sales for CHAMPION owners. Long after CHAMPION 


US FEED & SEED CO. : 
ae Owatonna, Mlanceste equipment has re-paid for itself, you'll find it dependably on the 


job demonstrating the outstanding superiority of CHAM- 
PION design and workmanship. 


YOU CAN PAY MORE MONEY, BUT YOU CAN'T BUY 
BETTER FEED GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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more to laying hens resulted in a 
slight reduction in egg size. The shell 
texture did not seem to be affected 
by 0.005 and 0.007% levels in the 
laying feed. Baker and associates at 
Cornell, found that 0.006% or more 
of Nicarbazin in laying mashes im- 
paired egg yolk quality (mottled 
yolks). This mottled yolk character- 
istic of eggs from hens fed Nicarbazin 
was confirmed by Polin and Porter 
of Merck Institute for Therapeutic 
Research. A direct relationship was 
found between degree of mottling 
and the per cent of Nicarbazin in 
the diet. 

To avoid possible contamination 
of laying feeds with traces of Ni- 
carbazin, feed manufacturers are ad- 
vised to use caution and care to 
adequately clean mixing equipment 
after mixing a Nicarbazin-containing 
feed and before mixing a laying feed. 
It would be best to mix feeds other 
than laying feeds following the mix- 
ing of a starter or broiler feed con- 
taining Nicarbazin. Even though Ni- 
carbazin may be hazardous in laying 


feeds, there is no evidence to indi- 
cate that it should not be fed to 
replacement stock prior to laying. 
It has been shown to be effective 
in the prevention of mortality and 
morbidity due to coccidiosis in chicks. 

PROTEIN—Adams and Carlson of 
the South Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station conducted three 
tests to compare carp meal with a 
blend of fish meal and fish solubles, 
and meat scraps. The supplements 
were tested at a 5% level in broiler 
rations containing soybean oil meal 
as the main source of protcin. The 
results indicate that carp meal can 
replace the fish blend when used at 
the 5% level in broiler feeds. 

Tests at the Universities of Georgia 
and Maine indicate that poultry by- 
product meal and feather meal can 
replace at least part of the fish meal 
and soybean oil meal in chicken 
broiler and laying feeds. In addition, 
it appears that feather meal may 
contain an unidentified growth fac- 
tor which appears to be the same 
as supplied by dried whey. Hydrolyzed 


poultry litter and hatchery waste 
also appear to have promise as in- 
gredients in broiler feeds. 

There apparently is considerable 
variation in the value of poultry by- 
product and feather meals produced 
by various processors. Care is sug- 
gested in purchasing these ingredi- 
ents to make certain of a high qual- 
ity product. These poultry by-prod- 
ucts are generally used at low levels, 
particularly feather meal. Normally 
not more than 5% is used. High levels 
of feather meal may require methi- 
onine, lysine and tryptophan supple- 
mentation for optimum results. 


Cottonseed Meal 


Naber and Morgan of Clemson 
Agricultural College reported that 
data obtained from their tests indi- 
cated that degossypolized cottonseed 
meal, when used to replace one half 
of the soybean oil meal, supported 
just as good growth as when all soy- 
bean oil meal was used; however, 
the efficiency of feed utilization was 
not as good. Two per cent fat added 


FROM Albemarle’s vast timberlands, 


pulp mills and bleaching plants to the 
final production of Raymond Multi- 
walls, strict technical control assures 
the complete protection of every “bag- 
able” product .. . Papers of all descrip- 
tions including a wide range of special- 


ties adapted to individual needs .. . 


Any number of plies . . . Clean, radiant 


printing . .. And of special importance, 


quick deliveries always. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


[Dbemarle 


Division of 


PAPER MFG. COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio « Richmond, Va. 


to the ration containing the soy- 
cottonseed mixture overcame the 
poorer feed utilization making it 
equal to the soybean oil meal ra- 
tion. These investigators concluded 
that the higher fiber content of the 
degossypolized cottonseed meal was 
responsible for impaired feeding ef- 
ficiency of this meal. 

If 2 lb. white grease, 17 lb. de- 
gossypolized cottonseed meal and 17 
Ib. soybean oil meal can replace 34 
Ib. soybean oil meal and 2 Ib. corn 
in a broiler ration, it is noted that 
the degossypolized cottonseed meal 
would have to be purchased for about 
$8.40 ton less than soybean oil meal 
when white grease was 7¢ lb. and 
corn was 3¢ lb. to be of equivalent 
value. An overheated soybean oil 
meal is generally considered low in 
available lysine and cottonseed meal 
is also considered sub-optimum in 
lysine; therefore, it is important that 
a properly heated soybean meal is 
used with cottonseed meal for opti- 
mum performance. 

In experiments conducted by, Robel 
and associates at the University of 
Maryland, isocaloric rations (equal in 
energy content) containing 24, 18, 12 
and 6% protein, in which protein was 
supplied by isolated soybean protein, 
DL-methionine and glycine, were em- 
ployed to measure dietary protein 
retention by chicks at two, four and 
six weeks of age. Additional groups 
of chicks in the same experiments 
were fed the same diets modified to 
provide the same level of protein 
but only 75, 50, or 25% as much 
energy. It was found that carcass 
fat increased while protein and mois- 
ture decreased with each increase in 
energy intake. The retention of diet- 
ary protein was increased by in- 
creased caloric or energy intake. 
From the data obtained, the authors 
calculated the chick’s average daily 
protein requirement for maintenance 
of nitrogen balance and for gain. 

They alsc presented a formula for 
calculating daily protein requirements 
for chicks. 

Protein Requirements 

Blaylock of International Milling 
Co. reported on data obtained from 
tests conducted to determine the pro- 
tein requirements of birds being 
grown for replacement stock. Two 
strains of Leghorns were used in his 
tests. 

A graded series of protein levels 
at each four-week period from day 
of age to 20 weeks was used. In the 
first trial conducted at Colorado, the 
average weights of composite groups 
fed the various protein levels were: 
18%, 3.6 lb.; 16%, 3.4 Ib.; 14%, 3.5 
Ib.; 12%, 3.5 Ib. The feed efficiency 
of the groups was not affected. Low- 
ering the protein level to 12% at 16 
weeks of age had no effect on the 
time required to produce the first 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Oregon Reports on 


Lamb Experiments 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — Researchers 
at Oregon State College reported re- 
cently on studies involving pheno- 
thiazine and antibiotic for lambs. 

The scientists making the study 
were G. E. Nelms and J. E. Oldfield, 
animal husbandmen, and Paul H. 
Allen, veterinarian. 

Lambs given one _ phenothiazine 
drench for control of internal para- 
sites often make better gains when 
fed an antibiotic in their daily ra- 
tion, the researchers said. The anti- 


the damage done by the parasites 
leaves the lambs more susceptible 
to attack by harmful bacteria, and 
feeding an antibiotic at a high enough 
level to control these bacteria helps 
the lambs make best gains from 
their feed. 

Working with 12 groups of six 
worm-infested lambs each, the scien- 
tists checked the results with one 
phenothiazine drench alone, the 
drench plus daily feedings of % 
gram of phenothiazine per pound of 
grain, and the daily feedings of 
phenothiazine alone. These three 
treatments were also combined with 
daily feedings of Aureomycin at 


drenched once with phenothiazine 
and fed the higher level of Aureo- 
mycin, showed increased gdins over 
other treatments. And a combination | 
of all three treatments—drench plus 
daily feedings of phenothiazine and 
25 milligrams of Aureomycin—gave 
the greatest increase in gain, the | 
researchers said. 

They went on to say that further 
research is needed to determine the 
influence of antibiotic feeding when 
two phenothiazine drenches — the 
standard practice today—are given. 
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Eshelman & Sons as assistant comp- 
troller, Prior to joining Eshelman Mr. 
Beltz was employed by the Fred 
Whitaker Co., Philadelphia, where he 
served as an accountant for 11 years. 
He is a graduate of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. Comptroller for the 
Eshelman firm is R. G. Heagey who 
has been with the firm since March 


1, 1911, 


Methionine 


Eshelman Appointment | 


LANCASTER, PA. — Linwood P. | 
Beltz has joined the firm of John W. | 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines, Ia., Tel. CH 4-5177 


rates of 10 and 25 milligrams per | 
pound of grain. 
Results showed 


biotic, he said, seems to help lambs 
overcome the stress imposed on them 
by the parasites. They theorized that 


that lambs 


BACK UP YOUR “BUY SIGNS” | 
WITH DOW METHIONINE 


methionine requirements. If cost- 
saving ingredients mean upsetting the 
protein-calorie-amino acid balance of 
your formula, you can correct it. By 
supplementing your formulas with 
Dow Methionine, you can keep the sav- 
ings you made at market. Dow Methio- 
nine balances any variation in natural 
methionine and assures top feed effi- 
ciency. 


This profitable formula flexibility is no 
trade secret. More than 60 per cent 
of all registered poultry feed formulas 
now contain methionine supplement. 
Years of Dow experience in the 
development of methionine supple- 
ment for feeds are available to help you. 
Write today for full information on 
Dow Methionine. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 


Dept., Midland, Michigan. 


Is this trader’s hand busy making a 
good ingredient buy for you? 


Every market day, the best ingredient 
buys are being made confidently by 
feed manufacturers who depend on 
Dow Methionine to stabilize feed effi- 
ciency .. . and profits. 


When it’s profit-wise to switch in- 
gredients, it’s also wise to recheck 
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There'll Be Some Changes Made 


Trends in Methods, Size 


and 


Areas of Farm Production of 


Importance to 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 

It has been said that the old adage, 
“Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes,”’ should be revised to include 
an addition—‘“Nothing is so certain 
as change.” This revision of the 
adage was suggested at the last 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention by D. K. Webster, Jr., 

former AFMA board chairman. 
Such an addition, it is becoming 
increasingly clear, is particularly 
appropriate when consideration is 


the Feed Trade 


given to current and future trends 
in the poultry and feed industries 
and agriculture in general. 

A good deal of attention has been 


focused on the trends toward more 
specialization and larger size units 
in poultry production and other 


phases of agriculture, but still fur- 
ther developments along these and 
other lines are indicated in methods, 
types and areas of production. 
They are developments which, it 
may be noted, can have important 
implications in feed manufacture, 
distribution and service—and quality 


of service to poultrymen and other 
producers. 

Some feed companies, particularly 
in midwestern states, have already 
felt the changes in areas and types 
of poultry production. Others have 
felt or look for effects on their busi- 
ness from greater specialization in 
hog production as well as egg pro- 
duction. 

Some indication of what lies ahead 
for feed men, especially those serv- 
ing poultry producers, was brought 
out in talks, discussions and conver- 
sations at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation in Minneapolis. 
(Other stories from the convention 
appeared in the July 21 and July 28 
issues of Feedstuffs.) 


Indicated Trends 

The meeting brought renewed at- 
tention to such trends as: 

1. Larger and more specialized 
egg production units in midwestern 
as well as other areas. 

2. More cage layer operations in 


™a, 


Your 
Competitor’s 
Brand 


hich Brand 


of feeds will this cattle raiser choose? 


There’s one sure way to tip the 
scales in favor of your brand of 
cattle feeds! That’s to sell feed 
that gets better meat-building 
results—that helps achieve 
faster gains and better finished 
animals. 

You'll be sure that your brand 
of feeds has what it takes when 
you include Armour Meat and 
Bone Scraps in your feed ingre- 
dients. This top quality natural 
protein helps cattle get more 
benefit from roughage and 
other feeds, while supplying 
many other essentials of good 
nutrition. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Tallow and Feed Department ¢ General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 


And Armour Meat and Bone 
Scraps are rich in natural fats 
for greater palatability and 
digestibility, rate high in non- 
toxic minerals and vitamin 
content. 

Use Armour Meat and Bone 
Scraps in all your cattle, sheep 
and poultry feeds, Armour 
Digester Tankage in all your 
hog feeds and Armour Standard 
Steamed Bone Meal to supply 
additional calcium and phos- 
phorus. These high-quality 
Armour feed ingredients get 
results that win more prefer- 
ence for your brand of feeds! 


Put more beef-building power 
in your feeds with 


ARMOUR 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


northern as well as other areas. 

3. Extensive financing of egg pro- 
duction. 

4. More broiler production in 
northern and midwestern areas. 

5. More emphasis on egg quality. 

6. A possible further decline in 
numbers of midwestern farm flocks. 

7. A general trend toward poul- 
try production closer to markets. 

8. More specialization and less 
diversification on midwestern farms. 

For the feed industry, the signifi- 
cance of such developments lies in 
possible changes in feed production 
volume in different areas; changes 
in volumes of different types of feeds, 
which can affect production plants 
and methods; changes in distribution 
methods and service to feeders. And 
as changes in one area or type of 
operation develop, there are likely to 
be related changes in other areas and 
operations. 

Some of the trends are of a long- 
term nature; some of the develop- 
ments may come more quickly than 
anticipated. At any rate, they are 
trends and developments seen and 
foreseen by agricultural economists 
and feed and poultry industry author- 
ities. 

Great Plains Area 

One of the highlights of the APHF 
convention was an_ interview-type 
panel discussion of “Poultrydom’s 
Future in the Great Plains Area.” 
Information and comments were de- 
veloped through farm and poultry 
magazine and radio editors’ question- 
ing of four authorities—Dean Mc- 


| Neal, executive vice president, feed 


| division, Pillsbury 
| neapolis; 


Minnesota; 


| which 


Mills, Inc., Min- 
Dr. Selmer Engene, agri- 
economist, University of 
Paul Gray, P. G. Gray, 
Inc., egg and poultry buyer, Esther- 
ville, Iowa, and Dr. John C. Huttar, 


cultural 


farm management division chief, 
Grange League Federation, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

While the general problems under 
discussion were those of the west 
north central states, the discussion 
also brought out views of develop- 
ments in other areas. These com- 
ments, along with remarks in con- 
versations, provided indications of 


some general developments in all ani- 

mal agriculture. 
How extensive 

are 


the changes 
According to 


are 
coming ? 


| some persons, they will be very ex- 


|} at the convention 


tensive. For example, one feed man 
predicted that 
broilers some day would outrank 
cheese as an income source in the 
dairy state of Wisconsin. One of the 
speakers foresaw financing of egg 
production becoming just about as 
extensive as financing of broilers. 
Egg Surplus Area 

The specific area considered in the 
panel discussion was the west north 
central region including the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri. As pointed out by Don 
Turnbull, APHF executive secretary, 
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this is the only section of the coun- 
try consistently producing more eggs 
than it can consume. However, as 
production has increased on a com- 
mercial scale in other areas, the dis- 
tant market for midwestern eggs 
becomes narrower. 

With egg production per layer in- 
creasing, there has been a decline in 
numbers of hens and pullets on U.S. 
farms, but the decline has been more 
pronounced. 

This situation raises such ques- 
tions as whether midwestern pro- 
ducers can hold their own, whether 
introduction of larger flocks and 
new methods, such as cage plants, 
can play an important role in the 
problem, whether the area can 
become important in broiler produc- 
tion. 

Actually, while numbers of layers 
are down, egg production has held 
up in the west north central region, 
but it has risen in other areas, such 
as in the Southeast, California and 
other regions. 

Better Quality Needed 

In the past, midwestern eggs have 
been sold in the East largely on a 
price basis; midwestern eggs’ quality 
reputation has not been too good. As 
a result, there has been a wide price 
spread between eastern and midwest- 
ern eggs, and commercial egg pro- 
duction has developed further in 
eastern sections at the expense of 
midwestern farm flock production. 

With this situation in mind, a good 
deal of panel discussion emphasis 
was put on improving egg quality. 
Mr. Gray noted that in the past two 
or three years there has been a defi- 
nite improvement, and egg grading 
laws are helping in the strides being 
made. Dr. Huttar noted that eastern 
eggs are getting the top market now, 
but midwestern egg quality has vast- 
ly improved, and some midwestern 
eggs are better than the eastern 
average. 

Some eggs are being picked up in 
the midwest and shipped into New 
York and are being sold as “nearbys.” 

Feed prices are definitely lower in 
the grain-producing midwestern area, 
it was brought out, and this helps in 
the competitive situation. But, of 
course, that is not enough. 

Egg production increases in south- 
eastern and other areas have come 
in larger, commercial-scale flocks, 
and the question was raised whether 
a similar trend would help the mid- 
western situation. 

Mr. McNeal said that the Midwest 
can close the competitive gap some- 
what if poultry producers specialize 
more, do a better management job 
and obtain greater efficiency in pro- 
ducing higher quality eggs which will 
have a better reputation in consum- 
ing areas. 

Dr. Huttar, noted the definite na- 
tional trend toward larger, more ef- 
ficient egg production units, and he 
said that there is a correlation be- 
tween farm size and egg quality. In 
connection with the size and quality 
question, he pointed out that every 
extra cent a dozen in egg price is 
equivalent to a $3 per ton decrease in 
feed cost. As the Midwest gets into 
larger operations, he said, it can com- 
pete more successfully in distant 
markets, so the region can continue 
to ship some eggs to other areas. 

The question of feed prices and 
feed transportation costs also came 
into the picture. One of the speakers 
indicated that it was cheaper to con- 


MINNEAPOLIE 


vert midwestern grains and protein 
into eggs and ship the eggs east than 
it was to transport the required 
amount of feed east and convert it 
into eggs there. This comparison was 
based on assumptions of 1¢ per pound 
to transport feed, 4% lb. of feed to 
make a dozen eggs and 3¢ per dozen 
to transport eggs. 

Another expert indicated, however, 
that not all feed ingredients need 
come from the Midwest. Also, it was 
pointed out, water transportation has 
reduced freight costs into some areas, 
and more grain is now being grown 
in regions nearer the coasts, tending 
to work against cross-country ship- 
ments of eggs. 

One of the speakers said that as 
of now, in view of water transporta- 
tion and other factors, it is cheaper 
to ship any feed requirements east 
and produce the eggs there. But, he 
added, as midwestern egg producers 
become stronger and more efficient, 
they will be able to compete more 
easily. 

At any rate, the above points are 
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These two Butler 20 ton welded steel bulk feed tanks are part of a large feed lot operation on the Martin R. Domke farm, Greeley, Colorado. 


Looking for new sales tools? 
Investigate BUTLER’S BULK FEED TANK program 


Storage is an important key to getting the 
business of big volume growers and feed- 
ers who go “bulk.” That’s why it has be- 
come a vital part of bulk feed sales pro- 
grams now being conducted by alert feed 


dealers and manufacturers. 


Butler bulk feed tanks are the “tool” 
that makes these programs successful. 
Supplied for on-the-farm installation by 
dealers or manufacturers on a pay-as-you- 
go arrangement, the tanks become a bonus 
for the feeder’s or grower’s yearly feed 
business. This “extra” has clinched many 
important sales — and has cut supplier’s 
costs at the same time. With Butler on- 
the-farm storage, deliveries are larger and 
less frequent, feed production is better 
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planned and valuable storage space is 
saved at mills and distribution points. 

Feeders and growers profit, too. Butler’s 
hopper bottoms (and built-in mechanical 
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faster feed handling with less labor. All- 
steel construction assures maximum pro- 
tection from weather, moisture and ro- 
dents — cuts spillage and waste. 

There’s a Butler bulk feed tank for ev- 
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and capacities for feed dealers’ use in serv- 
icing smaller bulk feed accounts that do 
not require on-the-farm storage. 

Write for the important details of how 
Butler bulk feed tanks can help you build 
sales and cut costs at the same time. 


Butler bulk feed tank capacities 
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vanized steel, from 8 to 44 tons 
in welded steel models and from 
39 to 1,800 tons in bolted steel 
tanks for feed storage at mills 
and distribution points. 
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not the only considerations in the 
outlook. 

Asked whether midwestern farm- 
ers would “surrender their poultry 
and egg money,” Dr. Engene said 
that they wouldn’t “surrender” but 
that midwestern farm egg production 
would tend to go down because of 
better alternatives in other enter- 
prises. He cited a Minnesota farm 
study in which $100 worth of feed 
brought $150 in eggs arid $100 worth 
of feed also brought $150 back for 
hogs. However, he said, there is less 
labor involved in the hog enterprise 
and it is generally better to sell corn 
through hogs than through chickens. 

If a farm is large enough and has 
some labor available, it will stay in 
the poultry business, too, Dr. Engene 
indicated, but there may be an over- 
all decline in poultry and an intrease 
in other enterprises. 

In response to another question, 
Dr. Engene said that, assuming large 
flocks are an advantage, there may 
be a tendency for poultry operations 


to decline in the midwestern area. 
More of these large flocks, he said, 
will be located near consuming cen- 
ters. 


General Trend 


Meanwhile, in connection with the 
question of midwestern egg produc- 
tion and marketing, there is an in- 
dication of a broad general trend 
which should be pointed out. It is a 
trend of significance to agriculture 
and the feed industry throughout the 
country. 

Mr. McNeal indicated that the 
general trend will continue to be pro- 
duction of eggs and other products, 
too, near the population and con- 
suming centers, with less _ cross- 
country shipment. 

This trend, of course, is apparent 
in figures showing how poultry pro- 
ducts output has increased in such 
areas as the East, Southeast and 
California while production of some 
products has held only steady or de- 
clined in relative importance in some 
midwestern states. 


Presumably, assuming population 
relationships remain as they are, this 
trend will continue. 

Mr. McNeal indicated that mid- 
western egg producers can probably 
compete in eastern markets if egg 
quality is good and becomes so recog- 
nized. But, he said, the over-all trend 
in midwestern egg enterprises may 
be downward unless there are popu- 
lation shifts. 

He pointed out that it would be 
difficult for South Dakota egg pro- 
ducers, for example, to ship across 
good egg producers nearer eastern 
markets but that such producers 
might more reasonably aim for Chi- 
cago or other markets. 

Factors such as water transporta- 
tion and more grain production in 
southeastern and other regions also 
were pointed out. 

At the same time, greater indus- 
trialization or other factors could 
mean relatively more population in 
midwestern and southern sections, 
and then some of the current and 


Arip-AIRE’s “LEASE PLAN” offers elevator mana- 
gers an unusual opportunity to make big profits 
from drying grain—at a cost so low every elevator 
can afford one. With a small initial payment, you 
may use the dryer on a rental basis for the period 
of the lease. This gives you the chance to see 
whether the annual volume of corn and grain 
handled justifies use of a dryer—plus the oppor- 


tunity to appraise the tremendous profit potential 


right at your own elevator. 


This ‘Lease Plan” is advantegeous for those 
who don’t wish to make a large cash outlay at the 


A typical Arid-Aire installation shows the simple, 
low-cost way to dry corn and other small grains. 


itself’. When your option to buy is exercised at 
the end of the minimum rental period, all rental 
payments apply on the purchase. If for any reason 
you decide to relinquish the dryer, you should 
have realized profits from using the dryer that 
cover all or part of the initial payment. No “hid- 
den charges”—no “extras”. Only Arid-Aire can 


make this offer! 

@ Quick delivery @ Simple, low-cost operation 

© Quick installation e Excellent for custom drying 
Big capacity, big profits e Portable, movable, compact 


start, but who can make rental payments during 


the drying season while the dryer is “paying for 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF ARID-AIRE “LEASE PLAN” 


Division of: DAYCOM, INC. 


811 3rd Avenue 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


indicated trends might be changed 
somewhat. 

The general trend toward produc- 
tion closer to markets also, as noted 
below, may bring important increases 
in broiler production closer to mid- 
western and northern cities. 


More Specialization 

Coinciding with this trend, there is 
the frequently mentioned trend 
toward specialization and larger 
units in agriculture, especially evi- 
dent already in the poultry industry. 

This may bring particularly 
marked changes in the Midwest. 
Where many diversified midwestern 
farms once produced a “little of 
everything,” farms in the future are 
expected to be considerably more 
specialized. They will so develop be- 
cause of the need to become more 
efficient and competitive. 

Mr. McNeal looks for many farms 
to have just two enterprises which 
can be combined well. For example, 
there will be farms with dairy cows 
and poultry (layers or broilers); 
farms with hogs and cattle; or hogs 
and corn for market; or other com- 
binations. They will be large enough 
and efficient enough to operate two 
enterprises profitably. 

Another feed man also pointed out 
the likelihood of dairy-broiler com- 
binations, which combine well partly 
because both require constant pres- 
ence of manpower on the farm. 

Similarly, college and _ industry 
experts have been noting that hog 
production in the future is likely to 
become much more specialized, with 
larger, more efficient units making 
use of scientific advances in breed- 
ing, feeding and management to turn 
out better pork more economically 
and profitably. 

The gradual trend toward larger, 
more efficient dairy farming opera- 
tions also has been evident, and a 
good number of farmers may profit- 
ably combine dairy and poultry 
operations. 

Other significant points brought out 
in program discussions and conver- 
sations at the APHF convention 
dealt with such developments as 
cage layers, financing of egg produc- 
tion and broiler production in mid- 
western and northern areas. 


Midwestern Future 

But, first, here is the way Don 
Turnbull summed up the discussion 
of the poultry future for the Great 
Plains or midwestern area: 

First, the future of the poultry in- 
dustry in this area depends on pro- 
duction of high quality eggs and 
poultry. In the past, this area has 
been noted more for the volume of 
its poultry products than its high 
quality. Great strides have been 
made in improving quality, but there 
is still a long way to go. 

Second, there must be an incen- 
tive to produce this quality. Anyone 
who buys poultry products from pro- 
ducers must buy on quality and pay 
for quality. 

Third, there must be better man- 
agement of flocks, with eggs and 
poultry meat being produced as 
economically as possible. 

It was concluded that there will 
undoubtedly be good-sized broiler 
farms near small cities or large 
towns where there are none now 


(Continued on page 79) 
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10 Feed Technology 
Scholarship Winners 
Announced by K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Ten 
students who will major in feed tech- 
nology at Kansas State College next 
year have been awarded $400 schol- 
arships provided by firms in the feed 
industry, Max W. Milbourn, chairman 
of the college general scholarship 
committee, has announced. 

Winners include Martyn L. Apley, 
Washington, and Ronald L. Chilcoat, 
Topeka, from the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis; John D. Buser, Fairview, 
from Feeds Illustrated, Inc., Chicago; 
James H. Booth, Baldwin, from Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago; Robert L. 
Gardner, Louisburg, from Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Robert J. 
Pickett, Nevada, Mo., from Staley 
Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo.; 
Lee Roy Young, Clifton, from Jacob- 
son Machine Works, Minneapolis; 
Richard L. Stamm, Washington, from 
the Pfizer Foundation, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Joseph C. Nothern, Jr., Salina, 
from Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, and Donald Allan Kesinger, White 
Hall, Ill, from Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis. 

K-State is the only school in the 
world with a four-year curriculum in 
feed technology, installed in 1951, and 
its pilot feed mill is a unique collec- 
tion of facilities not duplicated any- 
where in the world. 

A new half-million dollar feed tech- 
nology wing was dedicated on the 
Kansas State College campus Nov. 
10, 1955. The wing was built and 
equipped with funds raised by mem- 
bers of the feed industry and allied 
trades. John A. Shellenberger heads 
the K-State department of flour and 
feed milling industries. 


Number of Cattle and 


Calves on Canadian 


Farms at Record High 


WINNIPEG — Number of cattle 
and calves on Canadian farms 
reached an all-time high total of 
10,465,000 on June 1 this year, an 
increase of 2.2% from the previous 
top figure of 10,239,000 for 1955, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. At the same time the num- 
ber of horses continued to decline, 
falling to an estimated 851,500 head 
compared with 901,400 in 1955 and less 
than one quarter 1921's record total 
of 3,452,000 head. 

There was little change in the 
number of sheep and lambs, esti- 
mated at 1,706,000 head compared to 
1,722,000 a year ago. 

Only Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick indicated any decline in cattle 
numbers as compared with June last 
year. Net increases amounted to 1% 
in eastern Canada and 3.5% in the 
West. 

Number of cows kept for milking 
purposes increased to 3,348,000 head 
from 3,312,300 a year earlier and the 
number kept for beef to 1,588,000 
from 1,547,000. Yearling heifers kept 


SELL... 
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i 

for Quality Results : 
- at Low Cost i 
+ Write for Complete Details | 


HUNTER CO. 
Blvd., Chicago 4 


Marshall, Mo.; Wilming 
; Lexington, Ky.; Cartersville, Ge. 


for milk were fewer in number at 
855,100 versus 886,500, but those in- 
tended for beef increased to 699,600 
from 672,200. Steers increased to 1,- 
086,800 from 982,100; calves to 2,652,- 
000 from 2,607,000, and bulls to 235,- 
000 from 231,900. 

The decline in the number of 
horses was common to all provinces. 


Turkey Short Course 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Okla- 
homa turkey producers are slated for 
a short review in turkey raising at 
Oklahoma A&M College Sept. 20-21. 
The short course will cover practi- 
cally every phase of turkey man- 
agement plus several additional fea- 
tures that will bring the turkey 
breeders up-to-date on new develop- 
ments in the turkey industry, ac- 
cording to Dr. John W. West, head 
of the Oklahoma A&M poultry de- 
partment. Complete information and 
reservations may be obtained from 
the Oklahoma A&M poultry depart- 
ment. 


Robert Waite, Jr., to 
Be GFDNA Speaker 


ST. LOUIS—Meeting the challenge 
of 1957 with “Better Merchandising 
on the Farm” will be the topic of 
Robert Waite, Jr., vice president of 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., 
when he addresses the 60th annual 
convention of the Grain & Féed 
Dealers National Assn. The meeting 
is scheduled for Sept. 9-11 in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

His talk will be the third in a 
series on meeting the challenge of 
1957. Other speakers will be Ernest 
T. Baughman, assistant vice presi- 
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dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, and G. R. Berger of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 


In announcing the naming of Mr. 
Waite as the merchandising speaker, 
E. G. Cherbonnier, GFDNA feed ad- 
visor, said, “Dannen Mills has had a 
steady growth in areas similar to 
those represented by a large propor- 
tion of our membership. They have 
their own elevators who handle feed 
and are building successfully with 
independent dealers in other mark- 
ets. Their business has been stream- 
lined to meet the more difficult sell- 
ing conditions of the last few years 
and Bob’s experience should be of 
value to all retailers.” 


(BROKERS) 
t SELL THROUGH US 
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NATIONALLY 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL... THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC NUTRIENT FOR POULTRY FEEDS 


HETROGEN K, water soluble brand of Menadione Sodium Bisul- 
fite, provides rations with adequate amounts of vitamin K for 
MAXIMUM INSURANCE AGAINST HEMORRHAGIC DISEASE DUE 
TO VITAMIN K DEFICIENCY. 


NOW ...READILY AVAILABLE TO THE ENTIRE POULTRY FEED INDUSTRY, 


HETROGEN K IS... 


ECONOMICAL .. . because it can be added to poultry feed at a cost of only 
10 CENTS OR LESS per ton of finished feed. 


EFFECTIVE .. . because it is water soluble and rapidly absorbed. 


The low cost and assay-proven potency of HETROGEN K are a result of 
intensive research and development by Heterochemical Corporation, a firm 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of vitamin K products. Our counsel- 


ling service on vitamin K problems is freely available, 


DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For further information and literature, phone or write 
HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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By Al. P. Nelson 


When Bill Franklin came into the 
Brooks Feed Mill one morning he 
saw a large dinner bell, the kind that 
some farmers and ranchers have in 
their yards, mounted on a square rust 


colored post. A large sign in red said: ; other reason for fast, 


Give Customers the Service They Want 


“Quick Service Department. 
know that once in a while you can’t 
wait. Maybe you’ve got to meet the 
wife, hubby or mother-in-law 
minutes. Or maybe you've got some 
quick service. 


We 


in 10 customers.” 


All right, then ring this bell and see 
how quick we step into action. We 
want to give good service—to all our 


Bill Franklin grinned, rubbed his 
one day growth of beard and then 


“My Purina Dealer 
EARNS my business” 


=says Mr. Elmer E. Jacobson 


Field work in Stoughton, Wisconsin, is just as important as it is anywhere. 
But Mr. Elmer E. Jacobson (on tractor) takes time out to talk over 
problems with his Purina Dealer, Obert Asleson, and his outside 
salesman, Herman Arneson. 


V Vien a truck from the City Feed Mill in Stoughton, 
Wisconsin, heads out on RR #2, one of the places it’s 
probably going to stop is the Elmer E. Jacobson farm. 
The driver’s going to get a fine welcome, too, because, 
as Mr. Jacobson puts it: “I appreciate the help given to 
me by the City Feed Mill. By helping me with a Purina 
program for my dairy cattle, I’ve seen cow condition 
improve and milk production increase. 


“Not only are they of help with livestock, but poul:ry, 
too! When I ask, they are always willing to help dur- 
ing busy seasons by delivery and pick up of my grist 
and Purina needs. 


“Their advice is always welcomed when I need help with 
a sanitation problem, or need some tips on management. 
My Purina Dealer is always a big helpto me!” 

Real Service 


to the Farmer 


“I'd hate to tackle the feed 
business today, if I didn’t 
have the Purina Franchise!’’ 


That’s what Mr. Obert Asleson, owner of the 
City Feed Mill in Stoughton, Wisconsin, thinks 
about Purina! ‘“Purina’s proven program of 
profits—for the dealer and for the feeder— 
is something no other competitor offers. 
“Without the combination of those two, it’s 
pretty hard for a feed dealer to survive the 
competition today! And having been asso- 
ciated with Purina for 21 years, I know what 
I’m talking about! 

“We are able—because of Purina’s know-how 
and training—to offer services no other feed 
concern offers. And we do many of these 
services without charge. That’s something that 
has made us many customers, and given us a 
lot more prestige among the folks around 
our trade area. 


“But without the help of Purina, I don’t believe 
we'd have the position we have today!” 


xx* 
If you'd like to know more about the Purina 
Franchise, and what it can mean to you, write: 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
ry Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


pulled the rope that hung along side 
the bell. It rang loudly. Several other 
customers who were being waited on 
by Smiley Johnson, Milt Peters and 
Butterball Barlow, turned around and 
grinned. 

Then the door to the office opened 
and out came Rusty Hagen, the runty 
bookkeeper, and he really was walk- 
ing fast. “Hello, Bill,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “What will you have?” 

“What’ll I have?” Bill Franklin 
answered. “Shucks, I forgot. I read 
the sign and pulled the cord. Real 
pretty sound, that ring. Bet you could 
hear it a half a forty away.” 

Rusty Hagen smiled thinly. “Yup, 
this is our new emergency service. 
It’s Joe’s idea. Anybody that has to 
have quick service or get an ulcer 
should come here. I’m supposed to 
take care of this department as Joe 
figures we won't get more than 10 or 
20 quick service orders a day. Most 
fellows will wait.” 


Always Something New 

“Huh,” said Franklin, “Joe is allus 
tryin’ something new. What do I 
want? I wanted somethin’, but I can’t 
think of it. I’ve wanted a lot of 
things in my life and never could get 
half of them. I wanted a curly blonde 
girl back in Kansas years ago. She 
kept puttin’ me off, never would say 
yes. Then she marries another feller, 
so I settled for a brunette. But she 
made me a good wife, better’n I 
thought. Maybe I’m lucky I didn’t get 
the blonde.” 

“T’ve heard that they get grey 
quickly,” Rusty said. “Of course, I 
don’t know, I’m not married.” 

“Well, don’t be in a hurry, buddy,” 
the farmer cautioned. “Think it over, 
unless you like to take orders all the 
time.” 

Rusty frowned. “I don’t. I like to 
have things my own way.” 

Bill Franklin shook his head sad- 
ly. “Marriage ain’t for you, Rusty. 
You talk too much. You have to be 
real quiet to be a husband.” 

“Then I'll stay single.” 

Bill Franklin chuckled. ‘Oh, I re- 
member what I want, 10 bags of poul- 
try.mash and four bags of hog supple- 
ment. Have the boys load it up for 
me.” 

While Bill Franklin’s order was 
being prepared, the farmer walked 
around inspecting merchandise, kid- 
ding with other farmers, exchanging 
exaggerated crop stories, etc. Final- 
ly he wound up in front of the big 
dinner bell. He pulled the rope once 
more. Again the peal of the bell rang 
through the store. 

Once more the door to Joe’s office 
opened quickly and Rusty Hagen hur- 
ried forth. “Oh, it’s you,” he said to 


Franklin. “Did you forget some- 
thing?” 
“No,” said Bill Franklin, “but I 


wonder how much this dinner bell 
and post cost.” 

“It cost $39.50,” Rusty said. “The 
sign must have dropped down. Oh, 


TRY OUR NEW 


Potomac Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 


Short of Warehouse 
Space. . . Try Our 
Truck Loading Service 
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My neighbors sure will get jealous 
when they hear it.” 

When Joe Brooks got back to the 
office late that afternoon, Rusty said 
wearily: “Joe, we are running low on 
dinner bells. We've got only three 
left out of that two dozen.” 

“Good,” Joe declared. “Let’s order 
another two dozen. I figured that 
stunt would sell the bells. Every 
farmer is a boy at heart. They all 
like to ring bells, for one reason or 
another.” 

Rusty Hagen sighed. “That quick 
service sign certainly keeps me run- 
nin’,” he said. “If you're ordering 
more bells, maybe I’d better move my 
desk out into the salesroom. I could 
get there faster when the bell rings, Defluorinated Phosphate 
and not get so tired.” . 19% Phosphorus 

“Wonderful,” Joe laughed. “That’s 


efficiency. You'll save on steps. Not U T LE H M | CAL Oo 


only do we sell dinner bells, Rusty, 


AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
of High Quality 
PHOSPHORUS 


but we show farmers we are ready Ee BOX 938 © GALENA PARK, TEXAS 
to cooperate with them along modern ; 


Marshall Rutherford service when they want it. We always 
aim to please.” 


PROMOTED — Promotion of Mar- 
shall Rutherford of Burrus Feed 
Mills to the position of a district 
sales manager has been announced 
by the Ft. Worth firm. Mr. Ruther- 
ford, who succeeds Norman Duke— 
recently promoted to the post of live- 
stock specialist in the Burrus organ- 
ization—is a graduate of Texas A&M 
College. His background includes a 
period as a trainee with another 
major milling firm. Later he man- 
aged a feed store in Woodville, Texas, 

and still later was employed by Kaz- 3 i 
meier-Sherrill at Bryan, Texas, as : 
a sales representative. As district N H LL N G 8 T T L E N K s 
manager for Burrus, Mr. Rutherford ; 

will supervise sales activity in ten ; : e 

territories, assisting territory man- with 

agers and Texo feed dealers with * 


sales and distribution problems. He CORN SHELLER 
CLEANING ATTACHMENT 
*Patent Applied For A N D co B BLOW E R 


lives in Coleman, Texas. 


here it is.’ He handed it to Franklin. 
“Every farmer should have a musical 
dinner bell like this.” 

“Oh, he should, eh?” Franklin said 
gruffly. “Trouble is I like the darn 
sound, too. I guess I’ll buy one. Do I 
take this one?” 

“No,” said Rusty, “we’ve got some 
out in the warehouse by the loading 
door. I'll have Butterball put one on 
your truck. Cash or credit?” 

“Cash, man,” roared Franklin, 
winking at another farmer. “Know 
why I always have money in my 
purse, Rusty?” 

The bookkeeper looked up from the 
sales invoice he was writing. “No, 
why?” 

“Because I keep my real pocket- 
book outside somewhere, and I ain't 
telling where,” grinned Franklin. 
“The pocketbook I have in my pants 
only has three to four dollars in it at 
a time. Then if the wife goes through 
my pockets—and she’s no angel—she 
never finds much. I reckon she thinks ‘ 
I'm the poorest farmer in the whole Listed below are just a few of the plants 
county. : .  —_—_— that already have installed two or more 


The farmers all laughed at that. ~~ TR IUMPH | No. 1200 | CORN SHELLING 


“She'll wonder where I got the money 
to buy the fancy dinner bell,” Frank- 
lin said. “But I like the dern thing. 


I'll tell her I won one of Joe Brooks’ Cw, og ee Saginaw Grain Co............ Saginaw, Mich. 
Joe’s always got a contest or some- hig 

thin’ stirrin’. Man, I just can’t wait Wolfe Grain Co........ .... Shipshewana, Ind. 
till I get that dinner bell rigged up. Cooperative Mills, Inc........... Seaford, Del. 


Farmers Grain & Coal Co... ...Mason City, lil. 
Clinton County Farm Bureau. . Wilmington, Ohio 


Southern Plants! Ask us about the 
Triumph No. 1200 Shuck Sheller 


TRIUMPH Division 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO, 


Semi-trailer Loaded with 22 Tons of Ear 6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND §, OHIO 
[D Send me fully descriptive literature about your No. 1200 Shellers. 


Corn is Dumped and the Corn Shelled 

KAT2 and Air Cleaned in 30 Minutes with Sales Engineer. ! 
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Kinpstrom- Scumo.t Co. 
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National Distillers 
Firm Adopts Aid to 


Education Program 


NEW YORK — National Distillers 
Products Corp. and subsidiaries, in- 
cluding its U. S. I. Chemicals Co. 
division and 60%-owned National 
Petro-Chemicals Corp., has inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive program of 
financial aid to education, John E. 
Bierwirth, president, has announced. 

The program includes direct as- 
sistance to institutions ranging from 
preparatory to graduate schools 
through a plan to match employee 
contributions for educational pur- 
poses, 10 four-year National Merit 
Scholarships on the college level, a 
donation equivalent to two scholar- 
ships to the National Fund for Med- 
ical Education which aids 82 univer- 
sities, and a limited number of gradu- 
ate fellowships. 

Nationa] Distillers’ method of 
matching employee contributions to 
educational institutions is believed to 


be unique in the field of corporate 
giving. Any contribution of an em- 
ployee to a U.S. secondary or pre- 
paratory school, college or university 
will be matched by the company up 
to a limit of $1,000 for any one em- 
ployee. 

National Distillers’ scholarship pro- 
gram will be implemented through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corp., 
an independent agency which exam- 
ines and selects high school seniors 
best qualified to benefit from a col- 
lege education, and provides finan- 
cial aid through scholarships pur- 
chased by corporations and _ indi- 
viduals. 

Certain of the scholarships will be 
designated for the field of chemical 
engineering. Others will be desig- 
nated for educational fields unrelated 
to the company’s activities where a 
shortage of graduates exists. 

National Distillers’ aid to medical 
education will take the form of a 
contribution to the National Fund 
for Medical Education, This organ- 
ization in turn aids some 82 univer- 


sities. Corporate contributions to this 
fund are matched by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

In addition, National Distillers will 
sponsor a number of advanced re- 
search fellowships primarily in the 
field of chemical engineering and di- 
rectly related to the company’s chem- 
ical operations. 

The new aid to education program 
is in addition to National Distillers’ 
present system of educational con- 
tributions in its plant communities 
and payment by the company of 50% 
of the tuition of employees who at- 
tend courses helpful to their work. 


Colorado Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., announced that at a meeting 
held Aug. 3, a quarterly dividend of 
35¢ per share was declared on the 
company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend is payable Sept. 
1, 1956, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 15. 


Farm Bin Spray 


Tetrakil Grain Fumigant 


You can recommend them with confidence! 


When you sell your farm customers 
Douglas FARM BIN SPRAY and Douglas 
TETRAKIL®, you know they’re going to get 
a kill. Chances are that you have proved 
the effectiveness of Douglas residual sprays 
and fumigants yourself. 


Customer satisfaction is just one reason 
why you’re better off when you recommend 
these two top quality Douglas products. 
You’re sure that farm-stored grain pro- 
tected with FARM BIN SPRAY and TETRAKIL 
will be insect-free when it hits your elevator. 
And, you make a clear 30% profit when 
you sell these two products. 


Jobbers! 
We have a plan for you — write for details! 


And we help you sell them! 


We’re pre-selling your customers with 
frequent ads in farm papers that have 
circulation in your county. We send you 
free mats of ads for your local newspaper 
and pay % space costs. We supply you with 
copies of a new fumigation guide book 
every one of your customers is going to 
want to own and keep... plus a wall poster 
that tells and sells. Display racks are 
available. 


In short, everything you need to keep 
profits on FARM BIN SPRAY and TETRAKIL 
rolling in. 

Ask our salesman or better still write 
direct to us now! 


Don C. Hawkins, Jr. 


APPOINTED—Don C. Hawkins, Jr., 
has been named sales representative 
for the New York sales office of the 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., it has 
been announced by Paul McClay, as- 
sistant vice president in charge of 
sales for the company’s New York 
office and six Atlantic seaboard 
states. Mr. Hawkins will represent 
ADM’s soybean and linseed oil meals, 
soy specialty proteins and industrial 
cereal products in the eastern sales 
territory. He has been with ADM 
since 1948, working at the firm’s Min- 
neapolis office. Mr. Hawkins is a 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, He will live in Westfield, NJ. 


California Animal 
Industry Conference 


To Be Split 4 Ways 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Four spe- 
cialized section meetings on beef, 
dairy, sheep and turkeys will fea- 
ture the 1956 California Animal In- 
dustry Conference to be held Oct. 15- 
16 at Memorial Auditorium, Fresno, 
Cal., according to general chairman 
Emery A. Johnson. 

The meetings will run concurrently 
and industry members have been 
urged to send sufficient representa- 
tives to enable coverage of all sub- 
jects in which they are interested. 

Out of state speakers, including 
Dr. E. R. Halbrook, Montana State 
College; Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell 
University, and Howard O. Sturgis, 
National Fisheries Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will join with special- 
ists from California in providing a 
complete run-down on livestock and 
poultry health, management and nu- 
trition. 

J. Earl Coke, president, Bank of 
America, and former U.S. assistant 
secretary of agriculture, will deliv- 
er the banquet address Oct. 15. 


. Develop “Leader” 
Feeds 


- Promote those 
feeds hard 


. Back our dealers 
to the hilt 


Get full information on Nutrena's Busi- 
ness Feed Dealer expansion program. 
Write to: 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Consider per ton 


Approximate comparative £98 
delivered Mid-West 


Soft Phosphate 
Bone Meal yor 


Dicalcium Phosphate 
‘nated Phosphate 
Defluorinate Phosphate 4.20 


Low Fluorine Roc 
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+ ++ On every ton of poultry feed you make .. . with 
important savings on dairy, swine and cattle feeds. 


Don’t pass up this opportunity to add to your income 
. .. with no extra work. Get the facts now. 


Research Proven 
Optimum Results at Lower Cost 


Let us send you research reports by State Colleges 
and Independent Laboratories showing you get effective 
results at lower cost. 


Meet Feed Control Requirements 


Where Soft Phosphate is used in the proper amounts, 
the fluorine will be within the tolerances established by 
the American and Canadian Feed Control Officials. 


Extra Profit . . . No extra work 


Over 2,000 feed mills are saving money by using 
Soft Phosphate. You can do it too. Figure your last 
year’s tonnage. Can you use that extra profit on every 
ton you made? Write now for data and name of your 
nearest agent. 


name of nearest agent. 


Franklin St., Ocala, Fla. 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Keeping Cage Hens Cool 

Loose droppings are a _ seasonal 
problem among caged hens in hot 
weather. Here are some tips for pro- 
ducers offered by the Ralston Pur- 
ina Co, to help alleviate this condi- 
tion: 

Keep birds shaded at all times; use 
aluminum, or paint roofs with white 
paint to reduce inside temperature 
of house. Limit housing to one bird 
per cage and open house to obtain 
maximum ventilation. Provide cool, 
continuous flow of drinking water and 
control depth to one quarter inch. 
Apply litter on droppings to aid in 
drying and building of cones. 

Clean and disinfect troughs two or 
three times a week. Use a cage drop- 
pings spray and fly bait to control 
adult flies and maggots. Install wa- 
ter spraying equipment on roof for 
cooling when temperature rises to 
90° or above. 


Screwworm Infestation 


Untreated open wounds on live- 
stock this time of the year may lead 
to fatal infestations of screwworms, 
says Dr. Earle Raun, extension en- 
tomologist at Iowa State College. 

Dr. Raun explains that screw- 
worms are the maggot stage of a 
red-headed fly which lays its eggs 
on the edges of fresh wounds on live- 
stock during the summer months. As 
the eggs hatch, the small maggots 
move directly into open wounds and 
feed on living flesh. 

Getting such jobs as docking, cas- 
trating or dehorning out of the way 
early allows these wounds to heal 
before fly season. If such operations 
are delayed until fly season, the open 
wounds should be treated with a 
medicated smear every three to sev- 
en days until healed. A druggist or 
veterinarian can suggest one of sev- 
eral available smears that will con- 
trol screwworms. 

Dr. Raun adds that the navels of 
livestock born during the fly season 
should be treated with an approved 
smear to prevent screwworm infest- 
ation. 

It’s also a good idea, he says, to 
frequently check livestock during the 
fly season for wire cuts or other 
open wounds. Early treatment with 
a recommended smear will kill in- 
fested maggots and also promote 
faster healing. Again, the smear 
should be applied every three to sev- 


en days until the wounds are healed. | 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


~~ 7 10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 
with 

3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, con jump in and make a killing 
now! . . « while others sit idly by with 
ovtmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write todey for catelog on oll 15 sizes. 


OP H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Box FH-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


Useless Males 


Unless eggs are to be used for 
hatching purposes, male birds will 
do more harm than good in those 
flocks where the eggs will be used 
for human consumption, says B. W. 
Moore, associate extension poultry- 
man at West Virginia University. 

Fertile eggs deteriorate much 
faster than eggs from flocks that do 
not have the males present. Mr. 


Moore points out that it is to the 
best interest of all market egg pro- 
ducers, both large and small, to 
make a constant effort to improve 
egg quality. One egg in a carton 
showing embryo development may 
cause an entire family of consumers 
to restrict their use of eggs. 
“Much of the trouble,” Mr. Moore 
says, “lies with the small flockowner 
who markets eggs during the spring 
and summer months when his birds 
produce more than his family can 
consume. These folks will make a 
real contribution to the ‘cru8ade for 
better quality eggs’ if they will elim- 
inate males from the flock. They also 
will save money by eliminating non- 
producers from their flocks.” 


Off-Flavored Milk 


Dairymen can save many dollars 
each year when cows are on pasture 
by eliminating off-flavors in milk 
through good management, accord- 
ing to C. W. Nibler, dairy specialist 


at the University of Nebraska. 

Many times these off-flavors can 
be prevented by feeding the cows 
after or at least five hours before 
milking. If pastures are producing 
off-flavors, Mr. Nibler warns that 
cows should be removed four or five 
hours before milking. Offending 
weed should be eliminated through 
field practices, he says. 

Weed flavors become much more of 
a problem when pastures are short 
as may be the case in dry years, Mr. 
Nibler points out. The continuous 
feeding of concentrate and hay dur- 
ing the summer reduces weed flavors 
in milk under swtch conditions. Weeds 
that can cause flavors include bitter- 
weed, carrotweed, wild onion or gar- 
lic, ragweed, peppergrass, mustard 
and dandelion. 

Inhalation of odors of volatile sub- 
stances seems to be the main source 
of off-flavors in milk, the Nebraska 
specialist says. By feeding the cows 
after milking or at least five hours 
before milking, these compounds are 
eliminated from the blood by the 


Disease-fighting 


in modern feeds 


protects your birds from poult to market 


New ‘mighty-but-mild” nf-180 
starves disease germs to death 
while it strengthens your birds 


Even with the best of management, dangerous stress periods 


can break down a turkey flock’s resistance to disease if birds 
are not protected. Vaccination, chilling, overheating, over- 
crowding, moving birds from house to range—all can trigger 
trouble. 

That’s when good grower management needs a teammate 
—‘“internal management” with disease fighting nf-180 (fur- 
azolidone). It’s the new way to supplement your own flock 
management and sanitation practices through positive in- 
ternal disease protection. 

Modern turkey feeds containing nf-180 pack more diseases 
fighting power than ever . . . provide protection you can get 
in no other way. That’s why you can look for faster, more 
profitable gains than ever when your turkeys get the life- 
saving benefits of nf-180. 

College tests and extensive turkey grower experiences have 
shown nf-180 can appreciably step up growth rate ... ime 
prove feed conversion . . . and effectively control costly 
diseases. 


Fights Disease in New Way 


nf-180 goes right to work in the intestinal tract and in the 
blood stream to fight disease in a new way. It forces disease 
germs to starve themselves to death . . . interrupts their 
metabolism and throws them off feed. And it does this job 
without building up in the tissues to cause marketing delays, 


Safe for Continued Use 


nf-180, like all effective drugs, must be utilized by the bird’s 
tissues to do its job — and a good drug leaves no unwanted 
tissue residue. That’s why nf-180 is superior, it is used up 
as it works... there is no waste or undesirable leftover. It’s 
safe to use throughout the entire life of your flock ... with 
birds of all ages. 


Extra life-saving protection... 


In addition to specific diseases: listed at right, 
growers confirm that nf-180 will prevent most 
occurrences of CRD (air sac), non-specific en- 
teritis (blue comb, mud fever) and ulcerative 
enteritis (quail disease) plus harmful secondary 
infections, 


Emergency diagnosis and treatment 
Treat the first five — keep the rest alive 


Here’s new protection . . . new emer- 
gency first aid for ailing turkeys. Its 
the new nf-180 tablets, now prepared 
in the handy, pocket-sized containers. 

Use nf-180 tablets at the first sign 
of trouble. Get the jump on disease be- 
fore it strikes the whole flock. 

Because nf-180 is effective against so 
many diseases, treating the first 4 or 5 
sick birds will give you a quick answer. 
When birds respond. use nf-180 in a 


medicated feed to clean up most of your 
flock troubles. By isolating and treating 
the first few sick birds immediately, you 
give your whole flock better protection. 

See your local feed dealer today. Get 
a supply of nf-180 tablets. Carry this 
pocket-sized dispensary in your hip 
pocket and be p~epared for trouble be- 
fore it starts. Many turkey raisers have 
learned that nf-180 tablets offer the 
handiest way yet to get the jump on 
disease 
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lungs or kidneys. As the compounds 
are reduced in the blood through 
elimination, the off-flavor producing 
substances in the milk pass back 
from the milk to the blood until the 
milk finally is free of the odors, he 
states. 
* 


Market Hog Weights 


Selling hogs at correct weights of 
around 200 Ib. is the easiest and 
surest way to raise the market, re- 
ports Richard Hollandbeck, Purdue 
University extension swine specialist. 

While the temptation for pork 
producers to feed hogs to heavy 
weights is ever present, it won’t pay 
off in profits over a long-run period, 
Mr. Hollandbeck says. 

Feeding hogs to heavy weights is 
an expensive practice. Heavy hogs 
eat more feed per pound of gain. 
And, what’s more important, the 
end product from these heavy hogs 
is refused by consumers. The over- 
sized cuts are usually too fat and 
end up on a bargain counter. 


Market prices serve as an expres- 
sion of supply and demand—not just 
the total of each, but the kind of 
supply and the kind of demand. Mr. 
Hollandbeck says there’s a world of 
difference between three 200 Ib. 
meat hogs and two 300 Ib. fat hogs. 
The tonnage is the same, but the 
kind of supply is in sharp contrast. 

The discount on a 300 lb. hog is 
three times as great as it seems, the 
swine specialist revealed. He said 
the discount applies to the original 
200 Ib. as well as the extra 100 Ib. 
While the number of farmers who 
feed hogs to 300 Ib. are few, the 250 
lb. feeders are far too numerous. 


Sloping Barn Saves Work 


A hillside is being used to good 
advantage by Bernard Dunn, Santa 
Clara County, Cal., cattleman. Mr. 
Dunn has erected a sloping barn at 
the base of the hill and is utilizing 
gravity to help him feed his beef 
cattle. 


The floor has a 37° slope and is 
covered with aluminum so that the 
hay can slide freely across the floor. 
Chopped hay is blown into the barn. 
The hay falls through 2-ft. open- 
ings at the base of the barn into the 
mangers. The animals feed from the 
mangers while standing on a con- 
crete area covered with a roof to 
protect them from the heat. 

A series of chains extending from 
the mangers about half way up the 
sloping floor are used to loosen 
stoppages. A shake of the chains 
and the hay flows freely again. 


Looks Related to 
Performance 


The relationship between visual 
appraisal and feedlot performance 
of bull calves was the subject of a 
two-year study done recently by Dr. 
Doyle Chambers, Oklahoma A&M 
College beef cattle researcher. 


He studied the feedlot performance 


How to feed for life-saving results 


(0.011% 


of nf-180 


2 Ibs. per Ton 


Furazolidone) 


BEEDING INSTRUCTIONS = 


Prevent costly losses from Blackhead, Hexamitiasis, Typhoid, 
Paratyphoid, Pullorum and Synovitis by feeding a turkey starter 
containing 2 Ibs. of nf-180 per ton for the first 4 weeks or until 
eack poult has consumed 4 lbs. of feed. This ration will also mate- 
rially help prevent losses from diseases such as CRD (Air Sac), 
Non-Specific Enteritis (Mud Fever, Blue Comb), and Ulcerative 
Enteritis (Quail Disease). In addition to preventing disease, a 
turkey starter medicated with nf-180 gets poults off to a fast start 
. ++ promotes rapid early growth and development. 


(0.011% 


2 Ibs. per Ton 


Furazolidone). 


Continue feeding 2 Ibs. of nf-180 per ton for the prevention of all 
the diseases listed above. 


(0.0055 % 


1 Ib. per Ton 


Furazolidone) 


On premises where Blackhead and Hexamitiasis have not been a 
problem in the past, nf-180 may be lowered to the 1 Ib. per ton 
level. This level will prevent the occurrence of Salmonella dis- 
eases (Typheid, Paratyphoid, Pullorum), and aid in the preven- 
tien ef Synovitis, CRD (Air Sac), Non-Specific Enteritis (Mud 
Fever, Blue Cemb), and Ulcerative Enteritis (Quail Disease). 


(0.011% 


2 ibs. per Ton 


Furazolidone) 


Treat outbreaks of Hexamitiasis or Salmonella disease by feeding 
a ration containing 2 Ibs. of nf-180 per ton of feed for at least 2 
weeks. This level is also very useful for reducing morbidity and 
for maintaining feed consumption, growth and livability in the 
presence of diseases such as CRD, Mud Fever and Ulcerative En- 
teritis. Following the treatment period, 1 lb. of nf-180 may be 
fed to prevent recurrence of these diseases. 


(0.0165 % 


3 Ibs. per Ton 


Furazolidone) 


Treat outbreaks of Blackhead with a ration containing 3 lbs. of 
nf-180 per ton, for at least 1 week. Follow with a ration medicated 
with 2 lbs. of nf-180 per ton for 2 weeks. This ration may be con- 
tinued throughout the danger period to prevent all the diseases 
listed under two pound level (See First Four Weeks). 


(0.011% 


nf-180 appears as Furazolidone 


on the feed tag 


2 Ibs. per Ton 


Furazolidone) 


During any period of stress (vaccination, environmental change, 
etc.) feed a ration containing 2 Ibs. of nf-180 for 2 to 5 days. A 
ration medicated with nf-180 helps keep birds on full feed and 
fights off many secondary bacterial invaders that can become 
problems during stress periods. 


“Specialists in Feed’ Medication ~~~ 
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Francis Lentz 


JOINS BROKERAGE — Francis 
Lentz recently became affiliated with 
Harris-Crane, Inc., Charlotte, N.C., 
grain and feed brokerage firm. Mr. 
Lentz has spent most of his life in 
Durham, N.C. Although he has not 
been connected with the feed busi- 
ness, Mr. Lentz has had 10 years of 
sales experience. Harris-Crane_ is 
connected by direct wire with D.C.A., 
Inc., in Chicago, Sparks-Waters- 
Farnen in St. Louis, the T.D.F. Co. 
in Buffalo and the Charles J. 
Koelsch Grain Co. in Boston. 


of 74 bull calves and then compared 
their performance with the way they 
looked at the end of the feeding test. 

The feeding test ran 154 days. At 
the end of the test the average daily 
gain of each calf was calculated. Also 
at the end of the feeding test an ex- 
perienced judge appraised each calf 
on the basis of his looks alone. 

The appraiser did not have access 
to the feeding records of the calves; 
however, when he selected the 37 
top bulls out of 74, he automatically 
selected 26 of the calves that were 
among the top half for rate of gain. 
Therefore, the bulls which were best 
for type and conformation also made 
the best gains in the feedlot. 

Dr. Chambers has also shown that 
the “best doing” bulls in the feedlot 
also produced the “best doing” 
calves. 


Management Important 


Inadequate feeding, watering, 
roosting and nesting space can low- 
er the performance of today’s layers 
below that bred into the birds and 
built into the rations, according to 
D. J. Bray, poultry extension special- 
ist at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Bray says laying-house equip- 
ment should measure up to these 
standards. Each 100 birds should 
have: 

1. 30 to 40 ft. of feeding space 
or three to four hanging feeders. 

2. One watering trough or two 
pans. 

3. 800 to 1,000 running inches of 
roosting space, with at least 13 in. 
between perches. 

4. 20 to 25 nesting compartments 
or 20 sq. ft. of community nest. 

5. One wall or hanging hopper 
full of shell and grit. 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARD OF TRADE BLOG. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Formulation Chemistry 
Of Micro-Ingredients 
In Feed Supplements 


By Robert C. Wornick 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Extreme care 
is required in developing an accep- 
table feed supplement for use by 
the feed industry. This fact is 
brought sharply into focus in the 
accompanying article which exam- 
ines many of the dozens of factors 
which must be considered in the 
formulation of a supplement con- 
taining an antibiotic or other micro- 
ingredient. Among other items, Mr. 


Wornick outlines the nature of some 
of the active ingredients that can go 
into a supplement, cites the factors 
to consider in selecting a diluent 
and discusses quality control aspects 
in the paper. 

¥ ¥ 


Whenever an antibiotic, vitamin, 
hormone or unidentified growth fac- 
tor has been proven safe, effective 
and economical for use in animal 


feeding, the next step is its formula- 
tion into an acceptable animal feed 
supplement. This is necessary since 
very few such products may be con- 
veniently used in pure undiluted form 
by the feed manufacturer. 

The formulation problem may be 
imposing if one considers the end- 
less variety of feed products, manu- 
facturing processes and use condi- 
tions which the active ingredient 
must withstand. A brief summary 
follows on many of the factors which 
must be considered in the formula- 
tion of an acceptable feed supple- 
ment. 


NATURE OF ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS 


Dry vs. Liquid Form—aAlthough a 
few feed additives are in use in liquid 
form by the feed industry (e.g. ani- 
mal fat, fish oil), the general prefer- 
ence is for dry products. If the ac- 
tive ingredient intended for feed sup- 
plement use is normally a liquid, such 
as choline chloride, it must be ab- 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Provide: 


uy Twice As Much Energy Per Pound 
Than Any Other Feedstuff 


Better Taste 


> More Efficient Use of Nutrients 


Dust Control 


> Assists In Pelleting 
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30 N. LA SALLE 


Contains 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 


and 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Provide 


32 Times The Calcium 


6 Times The Phosphorus 


2 Times The Riboflavin and 


Niacin 


18 Times The Fat 


1.14 Times The Protein 


... Found In Substitute 


Vegetable Products 


Find Out Why 
it Pays! 


WRITE TODAY! 
For Full Facts and 
SCIENTIFIC PROOF 


‘ASSOCIATION 


sorbed into a suitable carrier to 
yield a dry stable product. 

In contrast is vitamin A. Although 
the pure vitamin is a crystalline sol- 
id, it is so sensitive to oxidation that 
it cannot be handled without rapid 
decomposition. Partial stabilization 
can be achieved by dissolving in 
purified vegetable oils containing 
suitable antioxidants and sequester- 
ing agents. Thus a dry product is ren- 
dered more stable by use in liquid 
form. However, optimum stability is 
best achieved through special process- 
ing in which tiny particles are thor- 
oughly embedded in a solid protec- 
tive matrix, such as gelatine, to yield 
a dry stable product (1). 

Chemical Form — The chemical 
form of a micro-ingredient also is a 
factor in its stability. In the case 
of vitamin A, the free alcoho] form 
is subject to destruction by oxida- 
tion. The palmitate ester has been 
found highly resistant to destruction 
in high moisture feeds, pelleted feeds 
and mineral feeds. 


Penicillin Stability 

Penicillin is an example of a sensi- 
tive antibiotic in common use today 
for poultry growth stimulation. Dif- 
ferent forms of penicillin differ mark- 
edly in stability in feed (2). Stability 
tests indicate that, while the sodi- 
um and potassium salts are unstable, 
the procaine and diamine salts are 
satisfactory. 

Oxytetracycline (Terramycin) is an 
antibiotic of inherently greater sta- 
bility (3) both during processing (4) 
in aqueous solutions, and in pure dry 
form (5). Tests showed however that 
a quaternary ammonium complex of 
Terramycin is more stable in feeds 
than the hydrochloride, although the 
latter is satisfactory for use in phar- 
maceuticals. 

These examples emphasize the dif- 
ficulty in predicting antibiotic sta- 
bility in feeds from data obtained 
by unrelated test methods. This is 
particularly true when use is con- 
templated in feeds which are to be 
pelleted, crumbled or cubed. 

Physical Form — Most feed addi- 
tives are effective at very low con- 
centrations. Thus, only a few grams 
of antibiotic per ton of finished feed 
provide a substantial growth stim- 
ulus. To insure uniform distribution, 
the particle size of the active in- 
gredient must approximate that of 
the carrier. If the additive is con- 
siderably coarser or finer than the 
average particle size of the diluents, 
segregation may occur during manu- 
facture and shipment. 

When one considers the minute 
percentages in which antibiotics are 
added, it is apparent that a definite 
upper limit on particle size exists 
if one is to obtain satisfactory dis- 
tribution. Table 1 indicates the ap- 
proximate number of procaine penicil- 


MIXED FEEDS « PELLETS 
CUBES « ROLLED OATS 
CRIMPED OATS 
ROLLED or CRIMPED BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 
FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— 
Write, Wire 
TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


Phillips, Wisconsin 
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lin crystals per gram and per pound 
of finished poultry feed in relation 
to particle size. The level of supple- 
mentation corresponds to 2 grams of 
sodium penicillin activity per ton of 
complete feed. 


Table 1—Penicillin Particle Size vs. 
Distribution a 
Av. diameter, Number of particles | “i ~ 
microns Per gm. feed Per Ib. feed | s ! 
10 1,100 500,000 | > 
25 75 35,000 | 
; UR B 
100 530 
250 0.1 35 ~ 
Another consideration governing 
particle size is stability in feeds of ‘ 
moderate to high moisture content. . 
It is readily apparent that sensitive MORE CUSTOMERS WITH 
ingredients wil] show poorest stability 
in very finely milled form. There ‘ 
are definite correlations, in certain . 


cases, between stability in feeds and ‘ 
exposed surface area per unit weight . 
of active ingredient. A SECO "ALL-IN-ONE’’ 
In view of these considerations, an 
optimum particle size range must 

be determined for every active in- | 
gredient. 


POTENCY RANGE 


Having selected a dry supplement 
form and a suitably stable active in- | 
gredient of optimum physical form, | 
one must then establish the most | 
practical potency for the supplement. 
This will obviously be governed 
largely by recommended usage lev- 
els. The objective is to formulate the 
supplement so that a _ convenient 
number of ounces or pounds will ade- 
quately fortify one ton of finished 
feed product. Thus, potencies of most 

| antibiotic feed supplements are set 

such that 1 to 3 lb. will be added per 
ton of feed. 

It is important that the active 
ingredient be diluted sufficiently to | 

4 facilitate blending into feeds by the 

feed manufacturer. Feed mixing 
equipment varies in efficiency from 
company to company depending on 
mixer capacity, blending time, feed | 
composition, type of equipment, etc. 
Sufficient bulk in the form of dilu- 
ents must be provided with the re- 


to insure proper distribution by all = ” 


types of equipment. 


PORTABLE FEED MILL 


7 


Another consideration which may t 
influence product potency is package Average custom mills and feed stores report additional net profits of from $1300 to ‘\ 
size. It is obviously desirable that $2000 per month with the SECO “ALL-IN-ONE” PORTABLE FEED MILL. 
the standard bag and drum sizes be 
applicable if costs are to be held to a | By going direct to your customers, both in-store and territory sales of supplements and 
minimum. Most antibiotic feed sup- 
plements are packaged in 10, 25 and feed items are greatly increased—you can serve bigger area—hold customers by giv- 

ing better service and knowing their needs—get new customers easier—give complete 


on the farm feed service—with greater volume and greater profits for you! 


| DILUENT SELECTION 


the stability of the active ingredi HERE’S WHY THE SECO “ALL-IN-ONE” PORTABLE DOES IT BETTER! 


ents. Numerous factors must be con- 


sidered in this connection. © SECO SUPERIOR HAMMERMILL—20-inch width | @ CORN SHELLER—optional equipment. 

Many antibiotics are adversely af- | with 414,” curved screen length . . . provides 

fected by small amounts of metallic capacity up > Se bang — most — @ TWIN BAGGING ATTACHMENT. 

‘ontaminants such as iron and cop- mills . . . exclusive SECO design prevents 

~ of inorganic dilu- slugging from blocks of hay and roughage . . . 

ents such as calcium carbonates and uses less power. pene 

phosphates, it has been found de- @ COST—About 1/3 less than ordinary portable 

sirable to set a maximum limit for units. @ ELECTRICALLY BALANCED—mill rotor unit. 


Fe.O; of about 0.2%. In feed sup- | , 
pia r @ POWER—186 h.p. Chrysler gasoline or LP. gos @ SAFE—all belts and chains enclosed. 
engine—93 h.p. diesel (optional). 


i t Company has H 
| © MIXING—fost and accurate . .. assuring balanced 
GABRIELSON FEEDS feeds—repeat customers—capacity from 20 to 28 ery. Today, SECO has everything for any feed mill and | 
ved Guner provides ports and repair service unequalled iin the 
BROKERS @ TRUCK—unit mounts on 154-inch wheelbase. industry. We will fly parts and labor anywhere in our | 
territory. 
All Feed Ingredients | 
522 Grain Exch. Bldg., Milwaukee 2, Wis.|]| | @ FEED TABLE—adjustable—hydraulic controlled. 
Phone BRoadway 2-4580, TWX MI-177 Let us show you how the SECO “ALL-IN-ONE” PORT 
y2 : xX} @ MOLASSES—heated storage tank. ABLE FEED MILL can mean bigger volume and profits 


for your business. WE ARRANGE EASY TERMS—WRITE 


CONVEYOR—3 speed drag type (clutch con 


trolled). 


| @ AUGER FEEDER 
MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS R FEEDER—from concentrate hopper 


@ MOLASSES PUMP AND METER—with strainer and 
Always Safe and Sure automatic relief valve—also attachment for bulk 
sales. 


am interested in the SECO “‘All-In-One’’ Portable 
Feed Mill 1 


NO DUST SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Contains No GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Mineral Oil on 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


‘ 
| 
| J > 
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LOOK FOR THIS 
for high-level antibiotic 


2 
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@ BACIFERM contains the effective antibiotic bacitracin 


The effectiveness of BACIFERM is unexcelled, even by more costly 
antibiotics, because it has the right se/ective activity. On farm after farm, 
BACIFERM has effectively stopped secondary invaders in poultry and 
black scours in swine by exhibiting a high degree of se/ectivity in 
controlling harmfui organisms such as Streptococcus, Micrococcus, and 


Vibrio. While controlling these harmful bacteria, BACIFERM also / 
promotes the growth of &. co// and A. aerogenes, intestinal 7 | Cai ‘ 
bacteria which produce vitamins and other growth factors. 
BACIFERM stimulates appetites—keeps animals eating 


during disease or other stress periods. BAC{FERM, a 


bacitracin antibiotic supplement, gets more poultry 


and swine to market faster, by hastening y ra 
recovery and reducing mortality. d } 


] ~ 
ba 
{4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J | 
: 
A 
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Every BACIFERM fermentation product. 
Each contains se/ectively-active bacitracin plus naturally- produced 
B-vitamins, high protein, vitamin K, and unidentified growth factors. 


no extra cost, you get these typical of bonus vitamins 


BACIFERM costs 25% less! ‘ 


: On a gram-for-gram basis, 

tetracycline-type antibiotics used 

| at high levels may produce results 

equal to bacitracin. But only 
BACIFERM gives maximum 
effectiveness and cuts fortification 
costs at least 25%. That means 
you save $3 to $6 per ton of 
high-level feed when you choose a 

BACIFERM bacitracin antibiotic 

supplement. 


Combination Antibiotic Supplement Avanable: 
Ask for BACIFERM-PB, a BACIFERM supplement 
combining bacitracin and penicillin. 


Specify BACIFE RM 
| for High-Level Feeding at Low-Level Cost. 


Animal Nutrition Department - COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 7 
IN CANADA: Reliance Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, Que. « IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 11, D. F. 


ANTIBIOTIC 


‘BAC! bonus vitamins and nutrients 
a During stress periods, these extra may be 
Choline..............18,640.0 mg. Para Amino Benzoic Acid. .192.0 mg. 
Folic Acid...............208.0 mg. Vitamin K. mg. 
BACITRACIN 


| 
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plements of lower moisture content, 
the effects of trace metals are not as 
great 

Fat Stability Important 

If cereal diluents containing natu- 
ral or added fats are to be used, one 
must determine the fat stability. Un- 
protected fats rapidly oxidize in the 
presence of trace minerals and mois- 
ture to form peroxides which can in 
turn decompose fat-soluble vitamins. 
In addition, the aldehydes and ke- 
formed in this fat oxidation 
will result in off odors and flavors 
which will be objectionable to both 
the feed manufacturer and to animals 
receiving the finished feed. 

The stability of many antibiotics 
and vitamins in aqueous solution is 
intimately related to pH. Since most 
feed products will contain from 4% 
to 14% moisture, pH can be an im- 
portant factor. Values on 1:10 water 
slurries of feed supplements should 
be in the range of 5.5 to 7.5 for 
optimum stability of micro-ingredi- 
ents. The use of diluents exceeding 


tones 


| 


this range is undesirab!e 
ly products 
moisture levels. 

Most antibiotics and 
mins are sensitive to higher mois- 
ture levels. It is therefore essential 
to employ diluents which have low 
equilibrium moisture contents, and 
which are relatively non-hygroscopic. 
Inorganic diluents are generally ideal 
from this standpoint, but they 
dom can be used exclusively because 
of high density. Prolonged storage 
of feed supplements in areas of high 
relative humidities for 6 to 12 months 
is not uncommon 


particular- 
containing higher 


many vita- 


sel- 


Hygroscopic Problems 

If carriers have pronounced hygro- 
scopic tendencies, there may be cak- 
ing, potency loss, increased degrada- 
tion due to trace metals, and possi- 
ble mold growth with attendant over- 
heating during summer storage. Com- 
monly used organic carriers, such as 
soybean oil meal and distillers grains, 
are often pre-dried. The finished sup- 
plements are generally packaged in 


multiwall bags having a vapor-proof 
asphalt or polyethylene laminate 
layer. 

Since only a few per cent of a feed 
supplement are active ingredient, uni- 
form distribution of this ingredient 
is essential. To accomplish this, one 
must try to match the bulk density 


of the diluent to that of the active 
ingredient. It is a rare, but happy, 
coincidence when only one diluent 


is required. In most cases, it is nec- 
essary to employ a _ predetermined 
ratio of three or more diluents for 
best results 

One or more diluents may require 
premilling under fixed conditions to 
obtain a desirable particle size range. 
Occasionally, all diluents can be pre- 
blended and milled together. The ac- 
tive ingredient, depending on its own 


particle size and density, may be 
blended in before or after diluent 
milling. 
Nutritive Value Desirable 
In general, it is desirable to em- 
ploy diluents having definite nutri- 


Cromwell. Result: 


tion in strength! 


tages: 
slippage. 


stack solidly. 


= Johnson. 


for the latest and best 
in feed bags 


In over a year of actual use, the 
3 Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
proved these oustanding advan- 


1) cuts breakage losses due to 
(2) increases safety because bags 


iS) helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handle surface and 

the extra-brilliant printing. 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 
on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 
gives a 3-dimensional effect to 
the printing, adds amazing 
brilliance and intensity, and 
uts a real merchandising wal- 
op behind your brand. 
For a free sample and complete 
information, write on your busi- 
ness letterhead to Mr. O. N. 


stacks solidly! easier 
to grip! 
Thousands of tiny interlocking 
ap are pressed into the tough 
raft outer-wall of the new Crom- 
well STAK-GRIP bag... by an em- 
bossing process originated by 
built-in 
way slip-resistance with no reduc- 


two- 


tive value (e.g. calcium carbonate, 
soybean oil meal, etc.). 

When a blend of several diluents 
is employed, it is often possible to 
observe individual ingredient parti- 
cles due to differences in color, shape, 
etc. This imparts a speckled appear- 
ance to the finished product. While 
this does not affect animal feed in- 
take, the feed manufacturer may 
mistake a “speckied” appearance as 
indicating a non-uniform product. 
Appropriate selection and processing 
of diluents will correct this. 

Finally, the diluents selected must 
meet the approval of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
and the various state departments of 
agriculture. The listing and descrip- 
tions of each ingredient on the feed 
supplement label must follow care- 
fully prescribed regulations. 


USE CONSIDERATIONS 

With the increased use of continu- 
ous line operations in the feed in- 
dustries, and the trend toward auto- 
mation, the flow properties of anti- 
biotic feed supplements become in- 
creasingly important. It is readily 
apparent that, if the product does not 
flow uniformly for any pre-deter- 
mined setting of the automatic feed- 
er, serious variations in the level of 
supplementation of the finished feed 
will occur 

Although flow properties are mark- 
edly influenced by the design of the 
bin and feeding device, it is impor- 
tant to consider such factors as bulk 
density, particle size, particle shape, 
hygroscopicity, etc. Poor flow can be 
a serious fault in a feed supplement 
and considerable attention must be 
given to each of the factors involved 
so that a satisfactory free-flowing 
blend will result 


Dustiness Objectionable 


From the manufacturing § stand- 
point, dustiness can be a very ob- 
jectionable characteristic. If the 
product contains a high percentage 
of fines, considerable dust will re- 
sult during charging and blending 
operations. This is an annoyance to 
personnel and a possible explosion 
hazard. In addition, if the active in- 
gredient is exceptionally fine, it is 
quite possible _ that. significant 
amounts of activity may accumulate 
in the dust collecting system 

Another problem 
the use of rather fine materials is 
the pick-up of static electrical 
charges. This can be extremely trou- 
blesome to the feed manufacturer as 
the active ingredient will tend to 
segregate and cling to the interior 
surface of processing equipment. 
Since some active ingredients such 
as procaine penicillin, riboflavin, etc., 
may possess this objectionable prop- 
erty, it is often necessary to resort 
to extreme care in feed supplement 
formulation to minimize or eliminate 
this behavior. 

If the moisture content of a prod- 
uct is high, or if one or more in- 
gredients is hygroscopic, caking will 
often occur. This condition may de- 


associated with 


velop during storage of the feed 
supplement, resulting from the pres- 
sure exerted by the stacked bags 
overhead. It may also occur in the 
bulk storage bins before use. This 
latter occurrence is extremely seri- 


ous as clogged storage bins general- 
ly necessitate a complete shut-down 


(Continued on page 69) 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
ore to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 

centrate supplies all eight, 
oe in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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PACE SETTER YESTERDAY — COMMANDER TODAY! 


- Do you want years of Proven Performance? 
BUY A DAFFIN 


Do you want years of Proven Profits? 
BUY A DAFFIN 


Do you want years of Proven Power and Capacity? 
BUY A DAFFIN 


Do you want a better Way of Life? 
BUY A DAFFIN 


DON’T EXPERIMENT. . . BUY EXPERIENCE 


MANUFACTURING CO., LANCASTER, PA., U.S.A. 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: 

ALABAMA - BATTLESWHARF e GEORGIA-PERRY ¢ ILLINOIS - SPRINGFIELD 

| INDIANA - INDIANAPOLIS @ IOWA - CEDAR RAPIDS @ MICHIGAN - DETROIT 
MINNESOTA - ST. PAUL © MISSOURI - N. KANSAS CITY © NEW YORK - SYRACUSE 
N. CAROLINA - LAURINBURG . OHIO - DAYTON 7 PENNSYLVANIA - EDEN 
TENNESSEE - KNOXVILLE ® WISCONSIN - OCONOMOWOC 


WRITE FOR THE DAFFIN FEED MERCHANDISING PLAN TO DEPT. NO. FS-20 
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Reduced Oats Supplies for 1956-57 
Season Indicated in USDA Report 


WASHINGTON—Supplies of oats 
for 1956-57, currently estimated at 
1,491 million bushels, are 311 million 
below domestic supplies for 1955-56. 
This total, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture explains in its quarterly 
oats market summary, is based on 
July 1 estimates of production and 
the carryover. 

Oats supplies in the 1955-56 year 
totaled 1,802 million bushels. 

The 1956 oats crop is forecast at 
1,144 million bushels and is the small- 
est crop since 1943, This is 24% be- 
low last year’s near-record crop of 
1,499 million bushels and 14% below 
the 10-year average of 1,327 million 
bushels. 

Acreage seeded to oats last fall and 
this spring is expected to total 44.5 
million acres, 6% less than the rec- 
ord 474 million acres seeded for 


1955 production, but about equal to 
the average. The acreage that will 
not be harvested for grain, including 
abandonment and diversion of acre- 
age to hay, pasture and the soil bank 
is indicated at 9 million acres, or 20% 
of the seedings. 


Largest Stocks 


Stocks of oats in all positions on 
July 1 totaled 346.6 million bushels, 
one seventh larger than last year 
and the largest of record, USDA re- 
ports. Oats stocks a year ago amount- 
ed to 302.7 million bushels and the 
10-year July 1 average was 253.8 
million. 

Imports of oats dropped sharply 
last season reflecting lower prices. 
Canadian prices averaged generally 
higher than prices in this country 
with the result that less than 3 mil- 


| 


lion bushels of oats were imported 
last season. This is in sharp contrast 
to a year ago when imports totaled 
nearly 20 million and two years ago 
when imports amounted to a record 
of 79 million bushels. 

USDA reports disappearance of 
oats during the 1955-56 season to- 
taled 1,458 million bushels, the third 
largest of record, exceeded only in 
the 1945 and 1946 crop years. This 
disappearance compares with 1,353 
million bushels last season and 1,312 
million for the five-year average 
(1949-53). 

More Oats Fed 

Exports totaled 25.4 million bushels 
compared with 12.5 million in 1954- 
55. During the 1955-56 season 1,284 
million bushels of oats were fed com- 
pared with 1,187 million a year earli- 
er and 1,107 million during 1953-54. 

Sales of oats by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for the 1955-56 season 
totaled 32.6 million bushels compared 
with 40.4 million for the 1954-55 
season. Of the 1955-56 sales, 23.9 


app etite 


appeal 
means sales 
better business for you 


A real sales-boosting food supplement . . : 


G-AN-EN adds unequalled sniff appeal . . . “mag- 
netic” aroma dogs simply can’t resist. G-AN-E 
follows through with favor that sets any dog’s tail 
to wae and eyes to pleadin’—characteristics 
that add up to customer satisfaction. 


G-AN-EN is economical to use. . . 


Just 5% G-AN-EN provides the appetite-rousing 
characteristics your customers want. It’s a concen- 
trated blend of nutritious products specially picked 
for tempting taste, “‘nose’’ appeal and 
dried whole whey, dried buttermilk, cheese rinds, 
brewers’ dried yeast, vitamin A and vitamin D, 
feeding oil, stability improved, niacin, sulphates of 
iron, zinc, copper and manganese chloride. Put 
extra values like these in your dry mixes... enjoy 
customer satisfaction . . . repeat business! 


Comes In handy dry form, fits ANY mix formula! 


~ G-AN-EN adds vitamins, 
proteins, minerals! 


G-AN-EN has all these extra food elements to help 
balance canine diets: 


6 vitamins. G-AN-EN contains vitamins A and D2 
feeding oil, stability improved, B,, riboflavin, 
niacin (the anti-black-tongue factor), and panto- 
thenic acid. 


6 minerals, G-AN-EN contains valuable milk min- 
erals, calcium and phosphorus, pilus the mineral 
salts, copper, iron, zinc and manganese chloride. 


Milk protein. The milk protein in G-AN-EN con- 
tains all the essential amino acids in the milk 
proteins lactalbumen and casein. 


You'll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to blend. It’s packed in 50-1b. 


bags. Order G-AN-EN from Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois, 


Richard A. Reed 


DIVISION HEAD—Richard A. Reed 
has been appointed head of the job- 
bing division of John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, Lancaster, Pa. He will suc- 
ceed Marshall M. Ford who retires 
Nov. 1. Mr. Ford joined the firm in 
1917, serving first as a salesman in 
the Philadelphia-South Jersey area. 
Later he served as sales representa- 
tive in a number of the company’s 
sales territories. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed head of the jobbing division. 
Mr. Reed is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and prior to join- 
ing the Eshelman firm was owner 
and manager of R. A. Reed & Co., 
Corning, Ark., where he was engaged 
in the buying and selling of grains. 


million bushels were for export, 6.6 
million domestic sales, and 2.1 mil- 
lion under the emergency feed pro- 
gram. On July 1 CCC owned 58.5 
million bushels of oats in all po- 
sitions. 

Farmers put 68.7 million bushels 
of 1955 crop oats under price sup- 
port this season compared with 74.5 
million a year ago and 55.9 million 
from the 1953 crop. The 1956 oats 
crop will be supported at an average 
of 65¢ bu. as against 61¢ for the 
1955 crop. 

Oats prices on the farm during 
the 1955-56 season averaged 59.6¢ 
bu., 12¢ less than a year earlier and 
the lowest since 1942-43, according to 
USDA. However, influenced by the 
smaller 1956 crop, farm prices aver- 
aged 65¢ bu. July 15 compared with 
60¢ bu. a year earlier. 

PURINA SCHOLARSHIP 

URBANA, ILL. — Max Harvey 
Newport of Poplar Grove, IIl., is the 
1956-57 recipient of the $500 Ralston 
Purina Co, scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 


culture. Mr. Newport will be a sen- 


ior student in agriculture this year. 


| He works on the family dairy and 


swine farm during the summer and 
part time on the University’s poultry 
farm during the school year. 


LEVEL 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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Smaller Barley 
Supplies Seen in 
1956-57 Season 


WASHINGTON—Based on July 1 
conditions, supplies of barley for 
1956-57 total 462.5 million bushels, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This compares with the 
record of 530.8 million for 1955-56 
and 356.3 million the five-year aver- 
age. 

The quarterly barley market sum- 
mary issued by the USDA points out 
that a crop of 347.7 million bushels 
is forecast for the current crop. This 
is 13% less than the large 1955 crop 
of 400.3 million bushels, but 23% 
greater than average. 

Drouth conditions prevailing over 
the western Great Plains have not 
only resulted in considerable aban- 
donment of acreage but have reduced 
yields on the acreage remaining for 
harvest. Conditions as of July 1 in- 
dicate 12,867,000 acres will be har- 
vested for grain, 12% less than the 
14,533,000 acres harvested in 1955 
but 23% more than average. 


Stocks Smaller 

Stocks of barley in all positions on 
July 1, totaled 114.8 million bushels, 
12% smaller than on July 1, 1955. 
Stocks of barley on farms July 1 
totaled 39.5 million bushels, com- 
pared with 44.2 million a year ear- 
lier. Of the total stocks of barley on 
July 1, Commodity Credit Corp. 
owned 60.5 million bushels. 

Imports of barley last season 
totaled nearly 25 million bushels. 
This was 2.6 million more than for 
1954-55 and with the exception of 
1953-54 was the largest since 1944-45. 

USDA reports that disappearance 
of barley during 1955-56 was a record 
440.9 million bush@ls, 98.8 million 
more than during 1954-55 and 161.0 
million above the five-year (1949-53) 
average. This reflects the heavy feed- 
ing and the record high exports 
which totaled 97.6 million bushels 
during 1955-56. Exports of barley in 
1954-55 amounted to 39.7 million 
bushels. 

Record Amount Fed 

The quantity of barley fed at 
226.1 million bushels was the largest 
since 1943-44, 40.7 million more than 
last year and 86.2 million more than 
the five-year average. 

Sales of barley by CCC totaled 91.5 
million bushels during the period 
July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956. 
This compares with 44.5 million 
bushels during the previous year. Of 
the total sales during the past year, 
85.6 million bushels were sold for ex- 
port and 5.7 million were for do- 
mestic use. 

Feed Barley Price Stronger 

Barley prices at the farm averaged 
92.8¢ bu. this season as compared 
with $1.09 for the 1954-55 season. 
Feed type barley at Minneapolis 
averaged 94¢ bu. during July, 5¢ 
above the July price a year earlier. 

Farmers put 96 million bushels of 
1955-crop barley under the price sup- 
port program compared with 114.7 
million bushels for the 1954-55 sea- 
son. 


“Rumen Factor” 
Supplements Boost 
Beef Gains in Test 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Steers 
fed low quality roughage can increase 
weight gains from supplements con- 
taining ingredients which have “ru- 
men factors,” according to a report 
from the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The supple- 
ments, the report points out, stimu- 
late action of rumen organisms in 
addition to supplying needed protein. 

The report is based on feeding 
trials at the Pennsylvania station. 

Good gains were noted the past 
two years in steers wintered on sil- 
ages plus 3 lb. per head daily of a 
certain supplement. Some of the sil- 
age was of low quality. 

Three kinds of silage were tested— 
corn with ears, corn stover and grass. 
A simple minerai mixture also was 
fed free-choice. 

The researchers said feeding of 
silage and supplement did not pro- 


duce a high degree of market finish, 
and they said steers wintered in this 
manner appear desirable for further 
drylot feeding. 

The supplement used contained 
1,395 Ib. of soybean oil meal, 200 Ib. 
each of alfalfa meal, dried molasses 
distillers solubles and molasses, plus 
5 lb. of vitamin A and D feeding oil. 

A report on the trials is found in 
the summer issue of Science for the 
Farmer, published by the Pennsyl- 
vania station. 


Restricted Feeding 
Of Hogs Discussed 


ST. PAUL—By controlling feeding 
and breeding, modern hog raisers can 
produce a good meat-type carcass, a 
pair of University of Minnesota sci- 
entists said recently. 

Prof. L. M. Winters, recently re- 
tired from the Minnesota staff, said 
28 years of research produced the 
Minnesota 1, 2 and 3 hog breeds, 
which can be crossed to yield as good 
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a meat-type hog as any packer would 
want, 

Results of trials in feeding and 
cross-breeding with Minnesota hog 
breeds were explained by C. L. Cole, 
of the university’s North Central Ex- 
periment Station at Grand Rapids, 
Minn. 

Prof. Cole described two crosses of 
Minnesota pigs, and he said either did 
best on a ration restricted to between 
80 and 90% of full feed. He said pigs 
from the crosses, when fed the re- 
stricted rations, reached 200 Ib. at 
145-151 days of age and carricd the 
right amount of back fat to grade 
high. 

Prof. Winters said restricted feed- 
ing helps with any hog breed, but he 
emphasized the importance of breed- 
ing. He said the three Minnesota 
breeds can be crossed to produce hogs 
with ideal carcasses, and the farmer 
need only supply a good ration. 

Prof. Cole reported on other tests 
in which various levels of feed were 
given to crossbreds; the 87 and 82% 
feedings produced the best carcasses. 


Designed for 


HAY, GRAIN and ROUGHAGE 


This new Prater Blue Streak Grinder was designed for 

. and for ear corn, small grains 
and other difficult, choking type feeds. Two powerful 

. . one for the mill and one for the fan . . . and 

a heavy rotor shaft maintain efficient speed. Battleship 
construction, long-lasting hammers, and a powerful 
permanent magnetic separator, reduce maintenance costs. 


The Prater Blue Streak Hay Grinder, used with the 
Prater Twin Spiral Mixer and Double Chain Drag Feeder, 
gives you the finest equipment that money can buy. 

And, you'll enjoy the added profits that come from automation! 


hay, grain and roughage . . 


motors . 


Write today for literature. 


ENJOY THE PROFITS 
AUTOMATION WILL 
BRING TO YOUR MILL 


Designed to haudle HAY. grain 
ond other dificult to mix 
feeds, this Slue Streak Twin 
Spiral Mixer does o thorough, 
uces top quality cons 
sisting of hay or ether rough 


Twin Spiral Mix 
The Only Perfect Mix 


Here't Why! 


Twin spirals toss and 
tumble ingredients from 
one column to the other. 


it's mixing in every direc- 
tion, not just a single 
spiral up and down motion. 
And this is a fast mechani- 
cal mixing in the oval 
housing. This is o patented 
Blue Streak feature. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1818 $. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Putting Research 


to Work 


order included general 


Chick Viability and Panto- 
thenic Acid Deficiency in the 
Breeding Diet 


listlessness 
and weakness that suggested a pos- 
sible B-vitamin deficiency. Hatchabi- 
lity was reportedly excellent, and no 


luti 


red by mou 


equal 


1dom 1 


int 
yn ol B 


amount 


» two 


groups. A water 
itamins was adminis- 


th to one group, and an 


water only to the 


| signs of pathogenicity could be de- other, or control group. 
@ Hans Fisher and C. B. Hudson, Rutgers | tected in the affected birds. In thi: [The vitamin treatment was very 
University, New Brunswick, N.J.; Poultry connection, case history was re ffective in reducing mortality In 
Science, Vol. 35, No. 2, pages 487-88 | ported. , second trial, for which more afflict- 
(arch, A Pennsylvania hatcheryman who 1 birds were the 
vas losing 10-15% of all chicks divided into several groups, DU 
hatched during the first few days this cast ch group Was adminis 
chick mortality during the first week after hatching brought to the labora tered one of the B vitamins of the 
life have been reported with in- tory day-old chicks. Since no patho- ixture previously tried. The results 
creasing frequency at the New Jer- gens could be detected, it was decided nstrated that the chicks _were 
ey Poultry Diagnostic Laboratory to study vitamin treatment of the at iffering from a pantothenic acid de- 
n New Brunswick. Symptoms of dis- flicted birds. Fifty birds were divided ficiency. 


“AFTER 40 YEARS OF POULTRY RAISING 
I’m still eager to learn 
more about better feeds 

and feeding methods” «@ 


Albert Eckhardt, poultryman, 
Muscatine, lowa. 


es 

F olks order my Iowa eggs and chicks from as 
far away as Florida,” says veteran poultryman 
Albert Eckhardt. “I think one reason is that I’ve 
always kept up-to-date on the newest and best 
in poultry raising.” 


Among Mr. Eckhardt’s sources of information 
are the articles on better feed practice distributed 
by Union Bag. Many thousands of poultrymen 
keep posted on developments in feed and feed 
packaging through this nation-wide campaign. 


Their preference for feed-in-Multiwalls is more 
pronounced than ever before. They are attracted 
by improved package appearance . . . sold on 
50-lb. Multiwalls because they are easier to 
handle, more sanitary, simple to dispose of when 
empty. 
A growing part of your business 

It is increasingly important for you, as a feed 
manufacturer, to keep up-to-date on Multiwalls. 
Do you know where your packaging can be 
speeded, labor saved, costs reduced? Is your 
package design working full time? Can improved 
Multiwall packaging machinery save you money? 


Talk to the man from Union. He is a good source 
for fast, dependable Multiwall packaging facts. 


“Educational campaigns like Union’s 
build the feed market. Union is 
doing a job for the industry, both 
in this feed news program 

and in the dependable 

50-lb. Multiwalis 


it produces.”’ J 


Willard J. Wilson, 

Assistant Sales Manager, 
Kent Feeds, 
Muscatine, lowa 


Kent Feeds are among thx 
most popular brand 
distributed in the fertile 
Corn Belt of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


The hatcheryman treated all his 
newly hatched birds with a vitamin 
solution and the results were excel- 
lent. At the same time the breeder 
who had been using a diet which 
theoretically should have supplied 
enough pantothenic acid added this 
vitamin and after several weeks the 
condition cleared up. 

A possible explanation is that the 
inclusion of fat into poultry rations 
increases the pantothenic acid re- 
quirements, since it is a major com- 
ponent of coenzyme A, which in turn 
has been shown to be most important 
in fat metabolism. 


COMMENTS: 


Most feedstuffs ordinarily included 
in poultry feeds are fairly good 
sources of pantothenic acid. Milk by- 
products are among the best sources 
of pantothenic acid and therefore 
diets composed largely of cereal 
grains, meat scraps, fish meal and 
no milk products may be deficient in 
pantothenic acid. It is also known 
that kiln-drying of corn destroys 
much of the pantothenic acid origi- 
nally present. 

Feedstuffs which are good sources 


of pantothenic acid are peanut meal, 


liver meal, dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
yeast, dried distillers solubles, and 
wheat bran. Then there is the crystal- 
line vitamin itself which can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. 

The recommended level of panto- 
thenie acid in breeder rations in the 
past has been 5.5 milligrams per 
pound of ration; however it looks as 


| if this may to be revised. 


Grit Feeding Affects Growth 
And Feed Utilization of 
Chicks and Egg Production 
of Laying Hens 


@S. L. Balloun and R. E. Phillips, lowa 
State College, Ames; Poultry Science, Vol. 
35, No. 3, pages 566-69 (May, 1956). 


It is generally believed that it is 
desirable to include some type of 
hard grit in the diet of chickens for 
optimum feed utilization and health. 
One objective of this study was to 
compare the rate of growth and feed 
efficiency of chicks fed a grey granite 
grit, an insoluble red quartzite and 
common river sand. Another objec- 
tive was to determine the effect of in- 
cluding grit in the diet of laying hens 
confined in cages. 

Two conducted 


experiments were 


| with young New Hampshire chickens 


confined to batteries and fed a prac- 
tical broiler mash ration. In the first 
experiment, chicks were started on 
experiment at three weeks of age and 
were fed the experimental diets for 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS FLAKERS 
GRAIN EXPANDING: 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


+ Write for information and price 
mv. ANDERSON 
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UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION. woo.worT BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Joseph Ranker 


Bruce Verkruyse 


APPOINTED — The appointment of 
a district manager and an assistant 
district manager has been an- 
nounced by Leland 8. Rolf, vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Il. 
Joseph Ranker has been named man- 
ager of the Winterset, Iowa, district. 
Before joining Honeggers’, Mr. Rank- 
er managed a general farm store at 
Medora, Iowa. Prior to that, he was 
employed by a contracting firm in 
Tiffin, Ohio. New assistant manager 
of the Galesburg, TL, district is 
Bruce Verkruyse. A 1955 graduate of 
the University of Ulinois College of 
Agriculture, he taught vocational 
agriculture at Geneseo, UL, last year. 


a period of three weeks. All feed, in- 
cluding grit, was offered ad libitum. 

Chicks fed either the grey granite 
or the red quartzite grit, or the two 
in combination, gained approximate- 
ly 12% more than the control groups 
during the three-week experimental 
period. Feed efficiency was also im- 
proved approximately 10% by the 
feeding of either grit. There was no 
apparent advantage of one grit over 
the other, nor did a combination of 
the two prove better than either 
alone. The chicks had little or no 
preference for either type or color 
of grit when allowed free access to 
each. 

A second experiment substantiated 
the findings of the first test, but in | 
this test common river sand was as 
valuable as the quartzite or granite 
in improving gains and feed conver- 
sion. 

An experiment with adult birds was 
also conducted. Ninety-six White Leg- 
horn hens were confined to individual 


WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


FEED 
| INGREDIENTS 


| JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 


| 


1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphic 2, Po., U.S.A. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
Cable Address: “Woodward” © Teletype: PH 109 
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wire-floored cages and were con- 
tinued on test for eight weeks. 

With eight hens per lot, the fol- 
lowing four treatments were tested: 
(1) All-mash, no grit; (2) All-mash 
plus grit; (3) Mash and grain, no 
grit; (4) Mash and grain plus grit. 

The all-mash diet used in this ex- 
periment was a practical type 16% 
protein ration commonly recommend- 
ed for caged layer feeding. The mash 
and grain feed consisted of a mixture 
of one part 26% protein mash and 
two parts grain (whole corn and 
oats). With both systems of feeding 
the feed and water were offered ad 
libitum. A red quarzite and a grey 
granite grit were also fed. 

There was no difference in egg 
production or feed utilization between 
the lots fed either of the two grits. 
Added grit in the mash and whole 
grain system of feeding increased 
egg production 10%; with the all- 
mash system of feeding, the increase 
due to grit was about 5%. The im- 
provement in feed utilization as 


measured by feed required per dozen 
eggs was also greater with the mash 
and grain system of feeding. It would 
appear that the feeding of an in- 
soluble grit to laying hens is most 
beneficial when whole grains are a 
part of the diet. However, the results 
of this test would indicate that even 
when an all-mash ration is used, the 
feeding of grit is desirable when hens 
are confined to cages. No differences 
in egg shell thickness were observed 
which could be ascribed to grit feed- 
ing. 


COMMENTS: 


The results of the experimental 
work discussed here show that it is a 
worthwhile practice to supply grit to 
chickens that are reared and man- 
aged so that they do not have access 
to the soil. In selecting a grit to be 
fed, careful consideration should be 
given to its physical properties. The 
grit should not fracture easily and 
break into small pieces. It should 
also be sufficiently hard to withstand 
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the pressures to which it is subject 
in the gizzard. 

In spite of the fact that grit is not 
essential to the chick, it must be 
noted that it plays an important role 
in the digestion of feed of this species. 
While the information here does not 
enter mixing feed as such, it deals 
with a management practice which 
can make a good feed even better 
The increased popularity of the 
caged-layer system makes this in- 
formation more timely 


NAMED TO DANNEN POST 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The appoint- 
ment of Bryce Harris of St. Joseph 
as assistant credit manager for Dan- 
ner Mills, Inc., has been announced 
by Dwight L. Dannen, company pres- 
ident. Mr. Harris, for five years be- 
fore accepting the position with 
Dannen, was assistant credit man- 
ager for the American Electric Co. 
of St. Joseph. 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don't miss a single im- 
portant issue . . . and help us 
make the correction as quickly 
as possible by giving us your 
old address too. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


VITAMIN 


| 


STABILITY—Open-container storage tests (3 weeks at 113° F, 
both dry and at 100% rel. humidity) proved Peter Hand E’s stability 


under the most trying conditions. 


AVAILABILIT Y—Peter Hand E comes in the same free-flowing, 
hard beadlet form that has proved so effective as a coating for Peter 
Hand Vitamin A. This coating is known both for its high protective 
quality and for its ready digestibility —quickly releasing Peter Hand 
Vitamin E in the intestinal tract for complete biological activity. 


RELIABILITY—Peter Hand Research Laboratory and Experi- 
mental Farm constantly test Peter Hand products to assure highest 


quality and effectiveness. 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY 
CUSTOM PREMIXES BLENDED TO 
VOUR EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


© 1956, P.H.8. Co. 


PETER HAND |! 
FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois > MOhawk 4-6300 


SUPPLEMENT 


Contains 20,000 1.U. of 


Vitamin E per pound 


Day by day scientific research in- 
creases our consciousness of the im- 
portance of Vitamin E in livestock and 
poultry rations. 


Some common results of low Vitamin E 
rations. 

e Poor fertility and hatchability in turkeys. 
e Enlarged hocks in turkeys. 

e “White muscle disease” in calves. 

"Stiff-lamb disease.” 

« “Crazy chick disease” in poultry. 

« "Yellow fat disease” in mink, 


Mall this coupon for complete detalis 


NAME 


Peter Hand Foundation 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me full data and recommended usage on 
Peter Hand Vitamin E Supplement. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE_____ STATE 


| 
| 
| - 
| 
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HAND | 
| 
| 
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Water Usage 

Data Compiled by 
USDA Scientists 


WASHINGTON — Livestock men 
faced with a problem of carrying 
cattle through drouths when ponds 
and wells are dry and stock-water 
generally is short may find a practical 
answer to their situation in data 
compiled by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists on quantities of 
water consumed by beef and dairy 
cattle of different classes and sizes 
at various temperatures and rates 
of feed intake. 

Such data heretofore have not been 
generally available. In response to 
many inquiries from livestock produc- 
ers, county agents and agricultural 
engineers for such information, Dr. 
C. F. Winchester and M. J. Morris 
of the Agricultural Research Service 
have brought together all the pub- 


lished information available along 
with data they were able to record 
in experiments at Beltsville, Md., in 
a series of tables which are now 
available. 

The two scientists point out that 
feed and water intake are closely 
related—if consumption of one is cur- 
tailed, the other also is limited. Then, 
too, it has been known for many 
years that water intake per unit of 
dry matter is the same whether cat- 
tle are on full feed or on near-starva- 
tion rations. In a pinch, a livestock 
man can cut water consumption of 
his herd in half simply by halving the 
feed allowance. 

However, the scientists point out 
this measure should never be em- 
ployed with lactating cows if it can 
be avoided, because it would result 
in a decline in production that might 
not be overcome during the lactation 
period. 

Water Intake Varies 


How water intake can vary with 
differences in feed and air tempera- 


ture level is indicated by the follow- 
ing examples: 

A 1,000 lb. animal on maintenance 
rations—neither gaining nor losing 
weight—will consume 4 gal. water a 
day when the air temperature is 40°, 
6 gal. at 70° and 9 gal. at 9°. 

A 1,000 Ib. steer or heifer gain- 
ing the normal pound-a-day on the 
range requires 7 gal. water a day 
when the air temperature is 40°, 
10 gal. at 70°, and 17 gal. at 90°. 

Cutting feed allowances for steers 
in fattening lots on full rations will 
decrease water consumption and may 
help a livestock man through a short- 
time water shortage that otherwise 
might be serious. However, it should 
be recognized that if the feed allow- 
ances of fattening cattle are sharply 
reduced, considerable time may be 
required to get them back on full 
feed again once the water shortage 
is relieved. 

How water intake is increased by 
lactation is indicated by the follow- 
ing: 


A 1,000 lb. dairy cow gaining no 


You get more 
thon a feed dresser at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You also get unequalled profes- 
sional advice and guidance from 
your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN 
in selecting the exact type of grad- 
ing, cleaning, or classifying equip- 
ment to do your job 
best. You can de- 
pend on his recom- 
mendations. They 
are completely un- 
biased, because he 
m offers America’s 
most complete line 
m of feed milling 
equipment. And 
now, with the 
addition of Rich- 
mond Gyro- 
Whips, this line is 
more complete than ever. 

Moreover, your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN is thoroughly 
trained to help you increase 
production at lower unit costs. For 
example, Guy Stiffler is a typical 
Sprout-Waldron representative. Af- 
ter six years on the Muncy engineer- 
ing staff gaining experience in 
Sprout-Waldron machinery and mill- 
ing problems, Guy then started serv- 
ing the millers of his territory. They 
can testify to his helpfulness, as 
can all Sprout-Waldron customers 
concerning their own SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
PELLET CLEANER & GRADER 
WITH SCALPER 


GUY STIFFLER 


Classifies and cleans pellets and 
crumbles without switching screens, 
because of double-deck shoe. Grad- 
ing assembly built of aluminum to 
minimize weight and to reduce vibra- 
tion. A high-capacity, trouble-free 
unit that can’t be beat for the job. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
REELS 


Sometimes reels 
or other grad- 
ing equipment 
are the answer 
to feed dress- 
ing. The wide 
range of Sprout- 
Waldron grad- 
ing and separat- 
ing equipment 
covers almost every application, and 
offers a great variety of combina- 
tions. There are many sizes and types 
of wood and metal reels, shaking and 
gyrating screens, air separators, 
scalping shoes and cylinders, sifters, 
graders and magnetic separators. At 
Sprout-Waldron, you're bound to 
find the one best answer to your 


problems of grading and separating 


RICHMOND 


WA Gyro-Whip 


FEED DRESSERS 


sift feeds for 
greater uniformity, 
higher quality 


alfalfa meal, Milo, etc. 


gressive mills everywhere. 


for full details, or write... 


61 LOGAN STREE 


PELLET & HAMMER ROLLER ATTR N ane BURR ST 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS - CUTTERS CRUSHERS 


DRESS UP YOUR FEEDS 
FOR GREATER PROFITS! 


The famous Richmond Gyro-Whips — now part of the 
Sprout-Waldron line — are outstanding for their ability 
to dress feeds by superior sifting methods. Lumps, strings, 
oversize particles, and tow are eliminated economically 
from mash and dairy feed, cracked corn, scratch grains, 


More and more mills all over the country are dress- 
ing their feed to provide a cleaner, better, more uniform 
feed. And in almost all cases, the Richmond-Sprout-Wald- 
ron Gyro-Whip Feed Dressers are being chosen by pro- 


Simplified design provides the utmost in sanitary 
operation with reduced maintenance and cleaning time. 

The standard Gyro-Whip is less than 4’ high, requires 
only 342’ x 342’ floor space, and operates on only % h.p. 
Standard Feed Dressers are available in 4 sizes to handle 
12, 16, 24, and 48 tons per hour. Sieves are of wood con- 
struction lined with stainless steel. 

Installation is usually on the “stream” just ahead of 
the pellet mill or bagger. Shipped complete—réady to be 
connected and operated. Ask your Sprout-Waldron Man 


SPROUT -WALDRONRN 
—— The Best in Melting Equsoment” 1866 — 
* MUNCY, PA. @ 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Seott, Limited, Winnipeg = 


MEW BELT ane PREUMATIC 
S SEPARATORS AGPIRATORD 


ington State 


weight but producing 35 lb. milk 
daily containing 4% butterfat re- 
quires 14 gal. water when the air 
temperature is 40°, and 18 gal. at 
70°. She can be expected to drop to 
25 Ib. milk at 90° and will consume 
19 gal. water daily. 


Body Size Influences 

Body size influences water intake 
and the scientists have found that, 
with other factors equal, a 500 Ib. 
animal drinks 0.6 as much as a 1,000 
Ib. individual rather than just half 
as much. A 100 lb. animal drinks 
0.2 as much as a 1,000 Ib. one, not 
0.1 as much 


to 


Using figures from the Winchester- 
Morris tables it is possible for a 
livestock producer to estimate proba- 
ble daily water consumption of any 
large herd of cattle, and to plan an 
adequate water system for his farm 
or ranch. However, the data are not 
intended for use in determining re- 
quirements of individual animals or 
small herds because of wide vari- 
ations in water intake of individuals. 

The data tables are available from 
the Information Division, Agricultur- 
al Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. They are subject to revision 
in future years as additional data 
on water needs of cattle are ob- 
tained through further experimenta- 
tion. 

— 


Variation in Grinding, 
Mixing Charges Shown 
In Washington Study 


SEATTLE—-Substantial variations 
in charges made for custom grinding 
and mixing were shown in a survey 
of country mixers made by the Wash- 
Feed Assn. recently 


The association surveyed a repre- 


sentative group of mixers in all areas 


of the state 

It was found that there was a sub- 
stantial difference in charges made 
by firms in the same area, as well as 
among different areas. 

Average rates were reported for 
several areas and counties, and it was 


| found that cleaning charges ranged 


from $3 to $5. Grinding charges 
ranged from $3 to $5, and mixing 
charges ranged from $1 to $4.25 
Charges for grinding when mixing 
varied from $3 to $4.75; rolling 
charges varied from $3 to $7. An ad- 
ditional charge when adding molasses 
varied from $1 to $3. In general, the 
lowest figures were for the Olympic 
Peninsula, where only one firm re- 
ported. 

In addition to the average figures 
for the different areas, high and low 
rates were reported for each of the 
counties and areas covered in the 
study. An example of the variation 
within an area may be seen in the 
figures for one of the areas, eastern 
Washington. High and low rates for 
the various services were: Cleaning 
charge, $6 and $3; grinding charge, 
$6 and $3; mixing charge, $& and $2; 
grinding charge when mixing, $5 and 
$3; rolling charge, $7 and $3.50; addi- 
tional charge when adding molasses, 
$3 and $1. 


Step-Up Poultry Grit 
SALES and PROFITS 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 
FEEDING POULTRY 


est 
THE SHARP 
Grit with 
RINDING EDGES EVER C 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 
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XANTHOPHYLL, the basic pigmenta- 
tion factor, is found in direct proportion to 
the carotene content of dehydrated alfalfa. 
National’s new product, Hi-N, has more 
beta-carotene (125,000 I. U.’s of Vitamin A 
per lb. and 150,000 mcg. of Xanthophyll per 
lb.). With Hi-N in your poultry feed formu- 
las your feeds aye not subjected to the pos- 
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Now .-. you Can offer your poultry feed customers 


Guarantees <—5°s more Pigmentation Factor 


sible Xanthophyll deficiencies of yellow corn 
and corn gluten meal. 


National’s new Hi-N also has more pro- 
tein (18%) and less fibre (23% maximum) 
than the old standard. For more energy per 
pound of feed, improved feed appearance 
and better feeding results, include 
National’s Hi-N in your formulas. 


BETTER BROILER PIGMENTATION AND EGG YOLK COLOR 


RLD’S LARGEST ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS 


| 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY ACROSS THE LAND 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING @ KANSAS CITY 5,MO. \ / 
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Wisconsin Dealer Supplements 


Mill Trade with Mobile Unit 


By Martin Francis 


Psychologists say that one test of | 
the mature man is to be able to 
change with the time, to adapt him- 
self to varying conditions. Thus, ac- 
cording to this test, J. O. Theune, 
operator of Badger Hatchery, She- 
boygan, Wis., a 30-year old feed firm 
measures up pretty well. 

Faced with a peculiar geographical 
setup which militates against farm- 
ers coming to Sheboygan to buy 
feed as they used to, J. O. Theune 
this past year bought a mobile feed 
erinding and mixing unit, and is oper- 
ating it himself throughout the trade 
area around Sheboygan and doing 
very well with it. He prefers to oper- 
ate the unit for himself for awhile, 
because he wants to know what the 
actual conditions are on the farm, 
for such a service. Later, he plans to 
hire a qualified operator to run the 
mobile unit under his direction. 

The feed mill and store was start- 
ed 30 years ago by J. O. Theune’s 
father and mother. When the father 
passed away some years ago, the 
management fell on the shoulders of 
young Theune 

Sheboygan is a growing tourist 


a city to buy their feed, especially 
hauling grains in to be ground. 

Therefore, Mr. Theune reasoned, 
the thing to do was to go to the 
farmers and give them service right 
on their premises. So, he made a 
sizable investment in a mobile feed 
unit. 

Method of Operation 

First, he sent farm-to-farm sales- 
men to call on farmers and explain 
the service. Then as orders began to 
pile up, Mr. Theune took the mobile 
unit and began to proceed to farms 
and fill those orders. Needed ingredi- 
ents to mix with the farmers’ own 
grains were delivered in advance, so 
that when the r~ "ile unit arrived on 
the scene, it wa. eady to go to work 
with all materials for the job on 
hand. 

This plan of attack seems to be 
winning out as Mr. Theune is getting 
a good volume of work on this basis. 
He is winning quite a few new cus- 


(Continued on page 65) 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


city located on Lake Michigan which 
means there is no farm business to 
be obtained on that side of the city. | 
Also, since the Badger Hatchery is 
located north of the city, very little | 
farm business comes from the south. 

That leaves only two directions, 


More feed manufacturers than ever before | 
are protecting the high quality of their feed- been expanding and closing in the | 


stuffs with Vianol* BHT. feed stores. Farmers, claims Mr. | 
Theune, just do not like to drive into | 


Here’s why you should use Vianol BHT: 
1, Protects essential Vitamins A, D, E, 


2. Protects against encephalomalacia (crazy 
chick disease). 
. 3. Mixes easily in dry blending or oil-emulsion 
| spraying operations. 
4, Combats rancidity, helps maintain palatabil- 
ity, flavor, and aroma. 


Contact your Bowman Feed Products represent- 
ative for Vianol antioxidant and complete tech- 
nical information on its application. 


1 } CALF DISPLAY—A live display is 
| almost a permanent fixture in the 
feed store of Badger Hatchery, She- 


1S SHELL CHEMICAL’S BHT boygan, Wis. Here Mrs. Anna 
TRADEMARK* FOR Theune, who assists her son, J. O. 


Nowhere else can you secure such a 
major port of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
curren? prices and literoture. 


| Theune, in operating the store, 
proudly exhibits a fine Holstein calf. 
| Distributed by The operators claim a live display - - 
| BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. definitely increases feed sales and -W: 
i 130 Central Ave., Holland Mich. | maintains one or more nearly the Vs e 
year around. MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


“FORMULA”. the formula feed mixers 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE From ourmMILLTO 


YOURS....AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works....FOR YOU! 


BRAND 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS CO_. Ine. 
Emporia, Kansas. 


a = | P 
| 7 
| 
| 
=. 
e 
| standard fo 
industry from 
the feed 
Fa 44% SOY CAKE-LET! 
WHEAT FLAKES 
{ | her edient specialties 
| OURO 
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OK., THATS PROOF ENOUGH... 


WELL USE SMOOTH RUNNING BEMIS 
SPECIAL THREAD ON ALL MACHINES! 


Yes ... Bemis Special Thread® is strong and needle-smooth. No kinks, knots or gouts. 
And you'll get tight closures, yet bags are easy to open. The many benefits you get from 
Bemis Special Thread make it your most economical bag-closing thread. 


Bemis 
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me pounds. The buyer must make a con- | 
Farmers Given Arguments on Switch to Cwt. version to bushels for making pay- | 
ment to the farmer. Settlement of 
the trucking charge also calls for a 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—The pros and | tains 2,150 cu. in. (this supposedly less to 5% more than the required conversion of pounds back to bushels. 


cons of changing over the grain trad- | exact figure varies considerably by | volume. ; Moisture, weed seed, foreign matter 
ing basis from bushels to hundred- | states and by commodities). The | A bushel of ear corn Is presumably | and damage are calculated in per- 
weight are presented to Indiana bushel as a weight unit applied to the amount required to yield 56 Ib. cent, but the discounts for these fac- 
farmers in a recent issue of “Eco- grains is especially variable for differ- of shelled corn, but this is not always tors are on a bushel basis. These con 
nomic and Marketing Information” ent grains, at different places and at | readily determined, he says. The le- ‘ vat limi : ap <a 
published by the Purdue University | different times. | gal amount of ear corn per bushel in | Versions woud be e iminated by using 


hundredweight as the basis for the 


Agricultural Extension Service. Indiana is 70 lb., prior to Dec. 1. 


Dr. W. S. Farris, extension agri- Variation in Density | After that date, 68 Ib. of ear corn | Sale of grain by the farmer. 
cultural economist at Purdue, is au- A part of the dfference is between per bushel is the legal weight. (2) Comparing Feed Values. To 
; thor of the article. In his introduc- kinds and varieties of grain, and As a result of such variations, it make comparisons between feed in- 
| tion he points out that both the farm- some is the result of state regula- is necessary to continually specify gredients and feed mixes the farmer 
er and the grain trade will be affected tions, However, he says, the differ- just what is meant when the term makes the conversion of bushel val- 
| by the outcome of proposals to ence caused by the variation in dens- bushel is used. Hundredweight trad- ues to hundredweight values. With 
change the basis of trading. ‘The ity of grains of the same variety | ing in grains might clear up some of oats at 60¢ a bu. and corn at $1.40 a 
simplicity and economy claimed for probably causes the greatest amount | the difficulties which prevail in bushel bu., oats would be worth $1.87% and 
the change to hundredweight basis of trouble. trading, Dr. Farris states. corn $2.50 cwt. Food values of grain, 
i must be weighed against the prob- As an example he cites a bushel of The article continues: pear! — ca Eagle 
The problem comes, he continued, more or less. Shelled corn legally | (1) Sale of Grain By the Farmer. (3) Grain Price Quotations to 
from the difficulty in defining a bushel. weighs 56 Ib. bu., but depending upon | The price quotation is usually on a | Farmers. Misunderstandings often 
As a volume measure, a bushel con- the density, a bushel may occupy 10% | bushel basis. The grain is weighed in arise when quoted prices do not cor- 


respond with prices ultimately used 
to figure settlement. While shellout 
% tests reveal the true amount of corn 
delivered and other tests determine 
the quality, dissatisfaction sometimes 
results because price and weight dif- 
ferences on the bushel basis are not 
adequately explained. Comparison of 
cash values of grain from current 
quotations is difficult. Trading in hun- 
dredweights might simplify these 
price quotations. 

(4) Conversion to Bushels by Ele- 


vithlp Rolled Oats 


! eysToMERS 


CAN SEE 
Aut THE oats! 


Whales grow 


on “Sea Power” Nutrients 


The whale is the largest living mammal. 
Its diet, foraged from the sea, contains the 
same nutritive elements found in MANAMAR 
“Sea Power” supplements. 

Research by Philip R. Park, Inc. scien- 
tists has refined and developed “Sea Power” 
supplements which are a rich natural source 

of Vitamin B-12, and other B Complex -uvo paryy st ‘sn 
factors... growth factors still unidentified... $10}90p OY], 
essential Amino acids from fish proteins... 
and important trace minerals. 

There is a convenient, easy-to-use MAN- 
AMAR supplement scientifically formulated to 
meet all your feed ration requirements. Fortify 
your local feed ingredients with these all- 
important Power’’ factors. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR PRICES 


| on 1ES OAT PRODUCTS CO. 
| ., Des Moines, lowe 


of the Blatchford Call Meat C 


SPECIFY 


Columbia 
COLUMBIA QUARRY 


$T. LovIs 1, MO 


ManAmar “Sea Power’ 
Supplements make a 
WHALE of a DIFFER- 
ENCE in your feeds 


LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 

the American Cancer Society 
R. PA R K, N Cc. or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 
Manufacturers of 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California 


for complete data, analysis and 
; product description, write... 


i “Sea Power” Supplements 
145 West First Street, Dubuque, lowa American Cancer Society 


| 

| 
F x — 
; 
* 
yt. 
By 

| 

| 
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vators and Other Grain Handlers. It 
is estimated that the average bushel 
of grain is changed from pounds to 
bushels and back again a dozen times 
in the marketing channel. This takes 
time and increases the possibility of 
error. Bookkeeping costs could be re- 
duced by eliminating the problem of 
converting back to bushels. 


Disadvantages 


(1) Change in Thinking. Many 
farmers and grain handlers would be 
reluctant to shift to “hundredweight 
thinking.” They have become accus- 
tomed to thinking of yields, seeding 
rates and inventories in terms of 
bushels. 

(2) Cost of Changing Records. The 
initial cost of changing both public 
and private records would be a prob- 
lem. Production, prices, exports, sales 
have been recorded in terms of bush- 
els. These would need to be changed 


in order to make historical compari- 
sons. 

(3) Bushel Grade Standards. The 
present grading standards set forth 
bushel requirements. For example, 
No. 2 corn must weigh 53 Ib. bu., No. 
1 soybeans 54 Ib. bu., and No. 2 wheat 
58 lb. bu. This might be more confus- 
ing if all other determinations were 
on the hundredweight basis. 

(4) State Regulations. Some state 
regulations would have to be modi- 
fied, since they specify trading and 
price regulations in terms of bushels. 

Farm organizations and trade asso- 
ciations have shown considerable in- 
terest in hundredweight trading in 
grains. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is studying the 
problems involved in changing to this 
basis. Farmers should help answer 
this question: Will the simplicity and 
economy of hundredweight trading 
be worth the inconvenience and cost 
of making the change? 


Kentucky Reports on 


Hormone Implant Test 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Steers which 
had ear implants of either one or two 
pellets of diethylstilbestrol so far 
have outgained other steers which 
got no implants or which received 
three pellets, according to scientists 
at the University of Kentucky. 

A. L. Parsons said the one-pellet 
group averaged 2.46 lb. daily gain per 
head, the two-pellet group 2.47 Ib. 
per head. The no-implant group aver- 
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aged a daily gain of 1.72 Ib. per head, 
while the three-pellet group gained 
an average of 2.35 Ib. daily. 

The results were on the first 56 
days of the test. The trials were to 
be continued another 50 to 60 days, 
depending on pasture availability in 
August and September. 

Each group averaged 725 to 740 Ib. 
weight per head at the start of the 
test. Six steers are in each group. 
These steers will not receive any ad- 
ditional stilbestro] implants. They are 
on a ladino clover-grass pasture, plus 
free choice water and salt. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


ELL 


for full details__/// 


Make your own” 
“point for 
point” 
comparison! 
Mail card today Hi 


The mixing chamber, which consists 
of 2 rotary shafts and 36 individual 
paddies, is a model of biending 


gives unexcelled accuracy, has turn- 
back attachment, 3-way valve (at 
- left) can be conveniently hooked up 
——" for retall bulk molasses sales. 


makes. . 


so desired. 


CUP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER, FASTEN 8 . AND MAIL TODAY! 


Variable Speed Control! on the 1 H.P. 
screw conveyor gives you positive, 
finger-tip control of feed flow into 
the mixer. Conveyor can be removed 
from mixer and used elsewhere, If 


Mixes quickly, evenly, thoroughly 
without balling or lumping... 
practically eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses Mixer in your 
mill, there's big volume and big profits ahead for you 
in either private brand or custom mixed sweet feeds. 
Features include a complete, easy-to-adjust control 
system that lets one man set and maintain the most 
exacting molasses-feed proportions with absolute 
accuracy .. . a twin paddle rotor unexcelled for fast, 
thorough, even mixing—and self-cleaning characteristics 
. . @ conveyor that swivels to any position or is 
completely demountable . . 
Before you buy, you owe it to yourself to compare 
this outstanding machine point for point (features, 
equipment, construction and cost) with all other 
. and see for yourself why a Kelly Duplex 
is your one best buy. The card will bring you full details. 


. and many, many others. 


Molasses Pump is powered by 3 H.-P. 
motor. Special strainer removes for- 
eign matter before it can enter 
pump. Adjustable by-pass vaive 
eliminates need for return pipe to 
molasses supply. 


ViA AIR MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P. 1. & 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if moiled in the United States 


7o —POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — = 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company = 


Springfield, Ohio 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


« FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


Twin Molastes Mixer 
Model Hommermili 
(CD Vertical Screw Elevator 
Gorn Cotter ond Grader 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Corn Shelter with Blowers Corn Crusher-Regulator 


DUPLEX machinery checked at the 
right. Please send me full infor- C) Pitless Corn Shelter C) Grain Blower 
mation on these machines without Regular Com Shetler Corn Scaiper 
any obligation. () Magnetic Separator (CO Attrition Mill Blower 
C) Gob Crusher Grain Feeder 
Electric Truck Hoist Complete Line Cotalog 


f 
Vertical Feed Mixer | 
(Model Hommermitt 
Forced Air Carloader 
Chain Drag 


= WAME__ 

= 

i“ TITLE 

FIRM__ 

STATE. 
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Great Sales Potential 
Cited at School for 
Hess & Clark Staff 


ASHLAND, OHIO—The need for 
disease fighting drugs is more im- 
portant than ever before, salesmen 
and supervisors for Hess & Clark, 
Inc., were told by Frank N. Getman, 
president, at the conclusion of a 
week-long company sales school. 

“Rapid population increases and 
expansion of the livestock industry 
indicate even greater need for such 
drugs and point to greatly expanded 
sales potentials for Hess & Clark's 
animal] health and animal feed medi- 
cation products,” Mr. Getman said. 

Reviewing the progress in scien- 
tific research for animal disease con- 
trol at the firm’s research center, 
Mr. Getman announced that new fa- 


cilities are being completed to ac- | 


commodate an enlarged staff of sci- 
entists. The scientists will investi- 
gate many phases of disease control 
in poultry and farm animals and do 
original development work in the 
chemical field. 


Sales school 
product knowledge, sales techniques 


sessions emphasized | 


and practice sessions. Group sessions | 


were led by Tom Winemiller, mer- 
chandising director for the animal 
health division; Charles Cervone, 
William Eidson, Walter Martin and 
William Lunceford, regional sales 


managers; Richard Budd, assistant | 
| to George Reynolds (left), a veter- 


general sales manager, and Dr. Aaron 
L. Andrews, advertising manager. 
Featured speakers included Ed He- 
garty, director of training service, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mans- 
field, Ohio; Jack Jackson, radio and 
television farm director of station 
KCMO, Kansas City; Richard Waters, 


It is the lowest cost phosphorus 
able for feeds .. . averages v 
Phosphorus...excellent ser 
throughout the year. 


. 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
$T. LOUIS 1,MO. 


\ 


| HONORED — A silver plaque for 


“sterling salesmanship” was awarded 


an of 27 years of sales service with 
Hess & Clark, Inc., at a banquet 
which concluded a week-long sales 
school for the firm. The Minneapolis 


| salesman retired in 1955. The award 


was presented by Tom Winemiller 
(right), merchandising director for 
the animal health division of Hess 
& Clark, as Frank N. Getman, presi- 
dent, looked on. 


vice president of Vick Chemical Co.; 
Donald D. Dilworth, vice president 
of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, and 
Glen Fouche, vice president of Parade 
Publications. 

Service pin awards were made to 
salesmen who have been with the 
firm for periods of from 5 to 40 
years. Singled out for special recog- 
nition was George Reynolds, Minne- 
apolis, who retired in 1955 after com- 
pleting 27 years of sales service. He 
was presented with a silver plaque 
in recognition of “sterling salesman- 
ship” for the company. 


C & GGrain to Build 


Elevator in Texas 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The C & G 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas, has start- 


| ed construction of the firm’s first 


Texas elevator on a site inside the 
Saginaw city limits, about four miles 
north of Fort Worth. Chalmers & 
Borton, Hutchinson, Kansas, has the 
construction contract. 

H. B. Fink, Topeka, manager-part- 
ner of the grain firm said the ele- 
vator will be completed by the first 
of the year. The initial construction 
will be a headhouse and two section 
units. Each section will have ten pairs 
of tanks, the exact capacity to be de- 
termined later. 

This will be the sixth elevator 


| operation of the company. They are 


at Topeka, Salina, Atchison and 
Wichita, Kansas, and Lincoln, Neb. 


Seratchboard drawing of our Kansas City plant ...an excellent technique for bag printing. Do you like if? 


SEE YOURSELF 
AS THE CUSTOMER SEES YOU! 


Take a fresh look at your bag designs. 


of you—your company—your product. 


MULTIWALLS + COTTONS + BURLAPS 


= 


This is where your customer forms his first impression 


Are you satisfied with what he sees? If not, call Percy Kent! 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. cnicaco + BUFFALO © NEW YORK 


CONTACT 
YOUR NEAREST 
NOPCOSOL 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A. G. Greene Company 


Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 
Tel: EDison 2-2174 


R. A. Erb and Company 


60 Alta St. 

Arcadia, Calif. 

Tel: DOuglas 7-6757 
RYan 1-9782 


Kuder Pulp Sales Company 


Lake Alfred, Fla. 
Tel: 2-9451, 2-8112 


M. & D. Sales Co, Inc. 


Snow Hill, Md. 
Tel: 281 


Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator 
Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Tel: PArkway 9-2351 


P. R. Markley, Inc. 
Lafayette Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
LOmbard 3-6838 


Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 
605 Leavenworth St. 

Omaha 8, Neb. 

Tel: Atlantic 4755 


Pless and Sheahan 
Suite 728 M&M Bidg. 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Tel: 8-6411 


Edward E. Smith & Co. 
Glenn Building 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tel: Walnut 8417 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1188 

10216 Denton Rd. 

Dallas 9, Tex. 

Tel: Fleetwood 77331 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
805 Dun Building 

Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Tel: CLeveland 2938 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPARY 


| >) 
| | 4 
| 
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Nopco’s pioneering knowledge of 
compatibility combined with Nopco’s 
stable vitamins in one unique package 


NOPCOSOL 


Nopcosols are practical, all-sufficient:vitamin-mineral 
supplements—the only ones on the market containing 
vitamin and minerals that are guaranteed to deliver 
full vitamin potency at feeding time. 


Nopco can offer a ready-mixed vitamin-mineral sup- 
plement, because Nopco has: 
1. The necessary know-how in compatibility 


2. Micratized® vitamins—stable even in the 
face of trace minerals 


Because we control the mixing of Nopcosols as well 
as the production of their most critical ingredients, 
we make this tradition-breaking guarantee: 


The vitamin potency of feeds fortified 
with Nopcosols are 


GUARANTEED 


when made e when mixed e¢ when fed 


Fortify with Nopcosol. They save stocking a con- 
fusing inventory of supplementary vitamins. They 
permit even the most inexperienced mill hand to mix 
expertly, accurately, economically. They eliminate 
expensive overfortification. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front Street 
Harrison, N.J. 


! Please send me the Nopcosol brochure. 


Name 


Firm name 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY Address 


Harrison, NJ, and Richmond, Calif. City Zone_____State 


Basic producers of Micratized ¥itomins A-£-0; niecin, <olcivm pentothencte, choline chloride, and other products 


NOPCOSOL for chick 
starter, brolier, and grower 
= 
en teyer end breeder, enc 
i 
NOPCOSOL M-7 fer turkey 4 
: starter and grower feeds. 
feeds and supplements. 
| 
| 
energy Droller mashes. 
. 4 NEw / 
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74 Feed, Allied 
Firms Contribute 


To 4-H Club Fund 


SILVER SPRING, MD. — By mid- 
July 74 feed manufacturing and allied 
companies had made financial con- 
tributions to the work of the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation, accord- 
ing to J. D. Sykes, vice president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
who is leading a fund raising pro- 
gram in the feed industry in behalf 
of the 4-H Foundation. 

The drive got under way June 4 
and will continue to Sept. 1. 

Mr. Sykes, who is chairman of the 
Foundation Builders’ Council, said 
that feed manufacturers and allied 
companies are joining with other ag- 
riculturally related groups such as 
fertilizer firms, farm cooperatives, 
banks and farm: machinery manufac- 
turers, in extending support to 4-H 


Club work on a nation-wide basis. 

Cited as typical of the firms in or 
allied with the feed industry which 
have contributed to the campaign is 
Butler Manufacturing Co. Art W. 
Stegner of the Butler company is 
quoted as commenting: “The Nation- 
al 4-H Club Foundation is to be com- 
mended for its fine work with young 
people. The future of America will 
depend upon the youngsters of today. 
The dividends of teaching leadership 
to these young people will be a better 
America.” 

Contributions to the National 4-H 
Club Foundation will help the foun- 
dation to carry out such programs as 
(1) the International Farm Youth 
Exchange program, which arranges 
the exchange between the U.S. and 
about 50 countries throughout the 
world of nearly 300 rural youth each 
year to live and work with farm fam- 
ilies in the cooperating countries; (2) 
the establishment and operation of 
the National 4-H Club Center, a 
working monument to 4-H in the na- 


tion’s capital; (3) research into the 
developmental] needs of young people, 
which will help make possible 4-H 
programs that more effectively meet 
the needs of boys and girls; and (4) 
human relations training for youth 
leaders, so that they can learn how 
best to work with 4-H members. 

Companies that had contributed as 
of mid-July include: 

Continental Grain Co., New York; 
Sparks - Waters - Farnen, Inc., St. 
Louis; Eagle Roller Mills Co., Shelby, 
N.D.; Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, 
Ohio: A. H. Ascherman, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa.; E. C. 
and W. F. Hopkins, Inc., Greenfield, 
N.H.:; H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, S.C.; Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; Hardy Salt Co., St. 
Louis; Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 


cago; International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa; J. Mc- 


Kenny Willis & Son, Easton, Md.; 


Fat stability In feeds 


is your problem too 


a 


\ 


““As“‘more and more feed manufac- 


turers have recognized the value of 
using animal fats and meat meal in 
their feeds, consumption of these has 
gone up considerably. Along with this 
increased consumption, the problem of 
quality and stability has also grown. 

As a feed manufacturer, you must 
be sure the animal by-products you 
buy are adequately stabilized against 
rancidity. For without sufficient sta- 
bility, fat-containing feeds rapidly 
lose their palatability. Vitamin con- 
tent and nutritional value decrease. 
To protect your feeds—to protect your 
sales—it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy 
be protected against.deterioration by 
the proper antioxidant. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


In recommending Tenox to your 
renderer, you are assured of receiv- 
ing greases, tallows and meat meal of 
maximum stability. As the leading 
supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range 
available. Our long experience en- 
ables us to suggest not only effective 
and reliable formulations, but also the 
most efficient method of adding them. 

If your renderer is not already 
using Tenox, tell him you want the 
protection of these efficient antioxi- 
dants. Theyare your best guarantee 
that your fat-containing feeds will 
win—and keep-—satisfied customers. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL Propucts, INc., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 

pany, Kivecsport, TENNESSEE. 


TAT 


Chase Bag Co., New York; DeKalb 
(Ill.) Molasses Feed Co.; Arkell & 
Smiths, New York; Corman Bag Co., 
Chelsea, Mass.; Dixie Mills Co., East 
St. Louis, Il. 

John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Glesby Bros. Grain & 
Milling C.o, Monrovia, Cal.; Martin’s 
Feed Mills, New Paris, Ind.; Miller 
Alfalfa Co., Defiance, Ohio; Myzon, 
Inc., Chicago; Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich.; Iowa Limestone Co., 
Des Moines; Honeggers & Co., Fair- 
bury, Ill.; Nappanee (Ind.) Milling 
Co., Nappanee, Ind.; Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago; Miller & Bushong, Inc., 
Rohrerstown, Pa.; Savage Litho Co., 
Buffalo; Midwest Dried Milk Co., 
Dundee, Ill.; The Fox Co., Newfield, 
N.J.; Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill.; Darling & Co., Chicago; 
American Maize-Products Co., New 
York; Blomfield-Swanson, Minneapo- 
lis; California Pellet Mill Co., San 
Francisco. 

Harper Feed Mills, Inc., Washing- 
ton, Pa; Heywood & Rabb, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; C. M. Keith Co., De- 
catur, Ill.; Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J.; Butler Chemical Co., Galena 
Park, Texas; D. C. A., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn.; H. J. Baker & Bro. New 
York, N.Y.; Dehydrating Process Co., 
Woburn, Mass.; National Molasses 
Co., Oreland, Pa.; Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City; Ontario (Cal.) 
Feed & Milling Co.; Herman Nagel 
Co., Chicago; Stone Mountain Grit 
Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., Kansas City; Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston; Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Wallace Menhaden Products, 
Inc., New Orleans. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., New 
York; United Cooperative Farmers, 
Fitchburg. Mass.; Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Crete (Neb.) Mills, Division 
of Lauhoff Grain Co.; Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Farm Bu- 
reau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind.; A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il.; Nop- 
co Chemical Co., Harrison, N.J.; 
Oyster Shell Products Corp., St. 
Louis; United Mineral Products Co., 
Omaha; International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIL; Wal- 
lace M. Quinn Fisheries, Pascagoula, 
Miss.; Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills, In- 
dependence, Kansas; Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis; American Cyana- 
mid Co., Fine Chemicals Division, 
New York; The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio, and one annonymous donor. 


PLANT FIRE 


MASON CITY, ILL.—An explosion 
followed by a fire damaged a storage 
building at a new $150,000 Faber In- 
dustries plant recently. Damage was 
estimated at $30,000 to $50,000. A 
workman was seriously burned. A 
company spokesman said the extrac- 
tion plant would be down 30 to 60 
days pending repairs but that the 
feed mixing plant operation would 
continue. A solvent is used in the ex- 
traction process, and it was believed 
that fumes from freshly treated 
meat scraps dumped in the storage 
building may have ignited. 


For Finer Packaging 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. ATLANTIC 7152 
712 FLOUR EXCH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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\ Ya ASK THE ONE WHO EATS THE FEEDS THAT USE 
MERRY MIXER 

QEYYORATED ALFALLA 
| GREENULES 


‘‘Ah tell yuh, a Nebraska feedlot is no place , 
for a life-lovin’ Texas Hereford like me! 
Take De-Hy, for example; Ah cain’t leave it 
alone. And the more De-Hy these high- 
steppin’, beef-hungry feed manufacturers 
put in our feed supplements, the faster our 
daily gains! That jest ain't healthy for Us— 
with the stockyards so closeby! And con- 
fidentially, when that De-Hy is MERRY 
MIXER, we're up to slaughter weight be- 
fore you can say: MERRY MIXER Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Greenules.” 


MERRY MIXER Dehydrated Alfalfa Greenules 
are processed with you, the manufacturer, in mind! It’s 

freer flowing ... surprisingly dust-free ... 

offers better dispersion ...and is more uniform in texture. 

Altogether, a richer dehydrated alialfa—tailor-made 

for YOUR feed requirements. Phone us or 

write for full details and prices! cum OF ALFALFA PRop 


EMERALD BRAND 
_ CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS, INC. 
Dept. F4, FREMONT, NEBRASKA Phone PARK 1-900. 
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Virginia Reports 
Antibiotic, Fish 
Solubles Test 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—The Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
cently reported on the results of a 
test in which high levels of antibio- 
tic significantly increased chick 
growth when the diet contained fish 
solubles. 

Low or high levels of Terramycin 
failed to stimulate the growth of 
chicks reared in batteries and fed a 
vegetable protein type diet, the re- 
port said. When fish solubles was in- 
cluded in the diet, however, high lev- 
els of the antibiotic, but not low 
levels, significantly increased growth 
rate to four weeks of age. Fish solu- 
bles alone also increased growth. 

Location of the batteries in old or 
new quarters, or the presence or ab- 
sence of droppings in the pens in old 


quarters did not significantly alter 
the responses. 

The two-year test was conducted 
by R. W. Engel and E. L. Wisman of 
the department of biochemistry and 
nutrition and C. E. Holmes of the 
department of poultry husbandry. 

The Virginia scientists said 
the test in general confirms earlier 
findings in other states. They said 
Aureomycin, penicillin and fish meal 
were used in the earlier tests. Their 
tests involved use of Terramycin and 
fish solubles. 

The research, the scientists said, 
indicate an apparent high level anti- 
biotic-growth relationship that in- 
volves fish products. 

Although the source, or strain, of 
White Leghorn chicks was different 
in each of two experiments, responses 
to diet treatment were similar. 

Previously, the researchers noted, 
the use of high levels of antibiotics 
has been accepted chiefly as thera- 
peutic and preventive agents to com- 
bat diseases in poultry. 

If cleanliness or newness of quar- 
ters is a factor that influences growth 


response to high level antibiotics, 
then the present results indicate that 
the terms “old” and “new” quarters 
and the presence and absence of drop- 
pings are not adequate to describe 
the bacteria] environment as it per- 
tains to high level antibiotic action 
in promoting growth, according to 
the report. 

“At present,” the report said, 
“there is no reason to suspect that 
the mechanisms of actions are basical- 
ly different for high or low levels of 
antibiotics, i. e., both actions are still 
thought to be mediated through the 
intestinal microflora. The synergistic 
action of high levels with fish prod- 
ucts may only suggest another facet 
to antibiotic action. 

“The possibility that the high level 
antibiotic response was merely the 
result of controlling harmful organ- 
isms is negated by the observation 
that the response was absent when 
fish solubles was not present in the 
diet. Also, no outward symptoms of 
any disease conditions were notice- 
able in this study.” 

Antibiotic supplementations were 


TOO MANY SLOW-SELLING CALF FEEDS? 


change to 


SINCE 1800......... 


he 


MILLIONS OF BAGS SOLD ............. 1956 


of 


Us questioned 


THERE'S GOLD IN THEM 
THAR ELEVATORS 


NEW BOSTON, ILL. — A lot of 
people have been building elevators, 
expecting to make profits on grain 
storage, but they probably wouldn’t 
call such operations a gold mine. At 
any rate, in at least one case, it ap- 
peared that if you go into elevator 
construction “deeply” enough, you 
turn up something approaching a gold 
mine. A wokman for a contractor 
building a grain storage bin here re- 
cently found possibly $2000 in old 
coins while he was helping excavate 
for foundations for the structure. 
First he found some silver coins, and 
then he started turning up gold coins, 
including $20 gold pieces. The latest 
date on the coins was 1860. Word of 
the discovery spread, and it became 
necessary to rope off the area and 
post guards to prevent unauthorized 
digging. Old timers in the commu- 
nity recalled that a livery stable 
once occupied the lot where the bin 
is being built. The 100,000-bu. struc- 
ture is being built for McKee Feed & 
Grain Co. 


made in the test at levels of 0, 10, 
50, 100 and 200 mg. of Terramycin 
per pound of diet. Condensed fish 
solubles was added to half of the 
diets to replace 5% of the soybean 


meal. 


Interest in Swine 


Testing Increases 


AMES, IOWA — The increased in- 
terest in testing programs to stimu- 
late production of meat-type hogs is 
apparent in a report from Iowa State 
College. 

Ralph Durham of Iowa State says 
that about 1,500 litters of pigs are 
believed to be on test now in on-the- 
farm testing programs in Iowa to 
select meat-type breeding strains. 
Much of the testing is being done in 
county associations organized by lo- 
cal swine breeders. They hire a tester 
who makes backfat measurements 
and records of rates of gain. 

Members keep individual records 
on each pig and earmark the test 
pigs individually. After the tester has 
analyzed their records, they are able 
to select and keep their best meat- 
type breeding strains. 

A testing station sponsored by the 
Iowa Swine Producers Assn. is al- 
ready in operation near Ames to pro- 
vide a standard by which local breed- 
ers may check their testing. Animals 
are put on full feed at the testing 
station and evaluated as to rate of 
gain, feed efficiency and capacity to 
produce a valuable meat-type carcass 
on efficient Corn Belt rations. 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
AOAC. vitamin D3 chick asscys 


Faster selling! Quicker profits! Ready ac- 
ceptance! These are the reasons why more 
dealers are now making more money with 
Blatchford’s Calf-Pab and Pablets. Why? 
Lower cost PLUS the Blatchford reputation for quality that 
makes it easy to change to Blatchford’s. Here is a money-making 
combination for you when you get rid of the slow sellers and 
make Blatchfords your feature line. You'll find it’s easier to 
advertise . . . and easier to sell! Prove this for yourself! 


CALF-PAB AND PABLETS 
\NCORPORATE THE EXPERIENCE 
OOF THE OLDEST MANUFACTURER 


U.S.P. vitamin D ret ossays — 
rewilts in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 


OF CALF FEEDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N © Madison!, Wis. 


Vatchfords FREE! CALF FEED SALES KIT! WRITE TODAY! 

in Plant and Offices WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Des Moines, lowa 
st Coast Division Nampa, Idaho 


Dept. 286 


| 
| | 
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| 
WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
FOUNDATION 
| 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evalvations 
Proximate analyses ond mineral 
ted Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Report Shows 
Higher Net Income 


DENVER — Consolidated net in- 
come of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, for the fiscal year 
ended May 31 was $1,124,862, com- 
pared with $1,095,040 in the previous 
year, 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come for the year ended May 31 to- 
taled $98,082,730 compared’ with 
$102,772,688 for a year earlier. The 
figures were given in the firm’s an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended 
May 31. 

The consolidated net income is at 
the rate of $2.03 per share on the 
outstanding 552,482 shares of com- 
mon stock. The previous year, the net 
income was at a rate of $1.98 per 
share. Dividends aggregating $773,- 
474 were declared during the fiscal 
year and were paid at the rate of 
35¢ per share on Sept. 1, and Dec. 1, 
1955, and March 1, and June 1, 1956. 

Following is an excerpt from the 
statement of Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent, which appeared in the report: 

“Conditions in the flour milling in- 
dustry during the fiscal year were of 
a pattern similar to those that have 
existed in recent years. Competition 
remained keen and profit margins 
were narrow. Drouth and other ad- 
verse factors created problems in 
some areas of the company’s opera- 
tions and curtailed somewhat the 
company’s normal activities in mer- 
chandising, handling and storing 
wheat and other grains ... In the 
light of the conditions that existed, 
the management considers that the 
income results for the year were sat- 
isfactory. 

Subsidiary Sold 

“During the year, the Sunset Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, disposed of its assets that 
had theretofore been used in its 
business of the production and sale 
of formula feed and the merchan- 
dising of grains, flour and other pro- 
ducts in the Los 
On May 14, 1956, that company was 


Angeles territory. | 


dissolved and ceased to be in exist- | 


ence. The consolidated financial state- 
ments for the year give full effect 
to such dissolution including a re- 
duction of approximately $4,000 in 
consolidated net income after tak- 
ing into consideration a federal in- 
come tax savings of approximately 


$49,000 and the $175,000 reserve for | 


anticipated loss set up in the ac- 
counts in the prior fiscal year. The 


financial statements do not, however, | 


reflect additional tax 
may accrue to the company subse- 
quent to May 31, 1956, for losses 
already recorded in the 
which the company expects to claim 
as so-called tax carry forward losses 
under federal income tax laws 
against taxable income earned sub- 
sequent to May 31, 1956. If allowed, 
federal income taxes for the year 
or years in which allowed will be re- 
duced and net income increased by 
approximately $180,000.” 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


accounts | 


benefits that | 


Fewer California 


Firms Producing Fats 
SAN FRANCISCO — The number 


of firms producing vegetable and 
animal fats and oils used as feed 


additives fell from 76 to 70 in Cali- 
fornia between the summer of 1954 
and last summer, but employment 
held almost steady, declining only | 
fractionally from an average of 2,900 
a month between July 1 and Sept. 
30, 1954, to 2,800 for the same 
months of 1955. 

The earnings of these employees 
also declined from an average of 
$543 a month in the earlier year to 
an average of $510 last year. 

In the grain mill products industry, 
including feedstuffs preparations, the 
number of firms rose to 242 from 
240 over the same period, and the 
average monthly employment from 
an estimated 8,000 to 8,100. 

Earnings for workers in this indus- 
try were up from an estimated aver- 
age of $390 a month in the summer 
of 1954 to $418 last year. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


Feed Grade 


Acid 


Samples and complete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


For FASTER and 
MORE ACCURATE MOISTURE TESTS 


ORDER A 


400G 


Your order is shipped the Day 


Received—No Delay! 


) THE WORLD'S 
MOST WIDELY USED 
MOISTURE TESTER 


Serving the Grain, 

Feed and Seed Trades 
with the Best in Quality, 
the Right Price with the 
Fastest Service 

for over 43 years 


@ There are more than 35 different moisture testers 
in the United States...yet, by far, the Steinlite is the most 
extensively used. With over 22,000 successful installations, 
Steinlite has proved its reliability over the years. Wherever 
moisture is a dollar-important factor in the buying, selling and 
storing of grain and other commodities, the Steinlite 400G has 
the reputation of being the most popular and practical mois- 
ture tester available. Write for full information on how you 
can save time and money with a Steinlite. 


Just pick up your phone and call 


ANdover 3-2128 
“COLLECT” 


“World's Largest Suppliers of 
Grain Testing Equipment 
for Over 43 Years” 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY # 


Exclusive Distributor of Steinlite Moisture Testers 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. FS-8 

618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me full information on the 400G Steinlite 
Moisture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts, 
Meal, Flour and many other commodities of consistent 
chemical and granular nature. 
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PREVENT DISEASE 


MORE FASTER GREATER DOLLAR RETURNS 


AUREOMYCIN 


Fine 
Peer 


», 


Swing 


—_E¥ANAM:D AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


ANIMAL FE 


; . We custom print these FEED BAG 5 ALES 7 Here's the way to give your feeds extra attention 7 i 
\ ; Be TAGS with your own sales message 45 you want Bes as value out in the field. These four-color, heavy ida 
it. You ean show your whole feeding program cardboard pOSTERS earry the name of your 
: give facts about your other products — or list , 4“ feed plus your trade mark oF slogan. Use these ; 2 
any sales points you wish. Tags include picture | ¥ posters at stores: elevators and other places “on es 
if of the famous Aureomycit pig to help you tie-in where feed 1s sold. Tack them on your trucks 
eas with Cyanamid’s 125 million page advertising 33 get them out where farmers can see them. We Benen 4 
* campaign: Reverse side tells customers why imprint your name and trade mark and furnish 
7 Aureomycin jn your feed gives them extra yalues- yeady for use- ; 
Not intended to replace your legal feed — 
a ; put for use as an extra tag to make every pag of 
feed your silent salesman. 
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4@ hog | 
wyEW ROADS HOG pROFITS’ is the most complete and authoritative 
95mm sound slide film complete with ! ever published on the use of Aureomycin in swil 
sound track ready for your own or feeds. written by outstanding experts, this bo 
projector you can porrow from your examines the principles and the function of an 
field man- This film explains the tech! piotics in swine nutrition. Many pundreds of 
the common sense business basis for ports on field trials, experiments and farm 
feeds with the right jevel of Aurt ences are analyzed and evaluated. 
row pr able hogs: ve is an — 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


BO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 


Please have my Cyanamid representative call on me about merchan- 
dising and promotion aids. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 
ED DEPARTMENT 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 


CITY. 


STATE 


of free 
of 
We supply you with kits for your distribution 
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The daughter knows 
that one 


OF 
PAPROCO 
West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 


Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate 
is 


PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles (with fish glandular and liver hydrolysate 
added) is a product of Pacific Processing Corporation—World’s largest producers of fish 
solubles. PAPROCO’s proved keeping qualities assure a quality product. The two million gal- 
lon tank farm at Terminal Island assures a year ‘round source of supply. The need for feed 
os manufacturers to maintain excessive storage capacity is eliminated. This results in economies 
& which add up to profits. When you specify PAPROCO in your feed formulas, you get these 


plus factors: 
> Unidentified Growth Factor(s) he The “Carry Over” Factors in Breeding Rations 
oa B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins a Manufactured by Lassen Process 


> Amino Acids from Fish Protein a Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 


ondensed 


= 

on 
4 
& + Essential Trace Minerals > Assured Year ‘Round Supply 


d 
s 


Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 


Write for descriptive booklet! 
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8A CONVENIENT PRE-MIX | 
ea’. laid / 
Contains paproco Solubles, 
| glondvler and liver hydrolysate olvent extre 
soybean cil meal ond phosphate mineral, ™ 
factured by patented process which requir 
1 heat ond preserves all the nutritive qualiti 
be a these ingredients Seo Maid is convenient 
eosy use, requiring no special mixing ea 
Seo Maid is easily added to ony formula. 
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Program Set for 
Iowa Nutrition 


Conference 


AMES, IOWA — “What's New in 
Feeding” will be theme of the Iowa 
Nutrition Conference scheduled for 
Sept. 14 on the Iowa State College 
campus here. 

Information about the latest feed- 
ing research done at the college will 
dominate the afternoon program. 
Speakers will include Dr. Norman 
Jacobson on dairy nutrition, Dr. Stan- 
ley Balloun on poultry nutrition, Dr. 
Wise Burroughs on beef cattle and 
sheep nutrition and Dr. Damon Cat- 
ron on Swine nutrition. 

Dr. J. M. Bohlen and Dr. G. M. 
Beal of the college’s sociology depart- 
ment will conclude the afternoon pro- 
gram with a talk on “How Farmers 
Adopt New Ideas.” Dr. M. Reed Lam- 
bert will preside for the afternoon 
program. 

The morning program will open 
with an address of welcome by Dr. 
Floyd Andre, dean of the college’s 
division of agriculture. 

“What’s New in Materials Han- 
dling on the Farm” will be the topic 
of Dick Hanson, executive editor of 
Successful Farming. Dr. D. F. Green, 
nutritionist for the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., will talk on “Magic 
Bullets in the Feed Bag.” 

Dr. R. Scott Allen, associate pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry and chem- 
istry at the college, will wind up the 
morning’s program with a talk on 
“Radioactive Traces in Nutrition Re- 
search.” Prof. Robert E. Phillips will 
preside over the morning session. 

The annual conference is spon- 
sored by the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Feed Institute, Inc., the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
the college. 


Pennsylvania Station 
Tests Hormones in 


Rations for Pigs 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — The 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
says preliminary tests reveal no ap- 
parent justification for the addition 
of two hormone-like substances, stil- 
bestrol or methyl testosterone (at 
the levels tested), to the rations of 
growing-fattening pigs. 

The experiments were conducted 
by J. L. Gobble in an attempt to de- 
termine whether these feed additives 
would improve the rate or economy 
of gain of pigs, or thickness of back- 
fat or percentage of primal cuts. 

The report said no significant re- 
sults were obtained, although a ten- 
dency developed in those pigs fed the 
higher level of methyl testosterone 
toward decreased backfat thickness 
and rate of gain and increase in per- 
centage of primal cuts. Certain 
changes were noted in reproductive 
organs of gilts and accessory sex 
glands of barrows slaughtered. Stil- 
bestrol-fed gilts showed no breeding 
abnormalities, but the methyl] testo- 
sterone-fed gilts were irregular in 
heat cycles and in general conceived 
only after repeated services. 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
EDER DEVOLD COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave. Brootiva 5, 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Forty-eight barrows and gilts were 
fed in the experiments from weaning 
to market weight. The pigs were as- 
signed to six treatment groups, each 
made up of two replicate lots of four 
pigs each. The rations were self-fed 
on concrete. The basal ration con- 
sisted of corn plus protein and min- 
eral supplements to which the hor- 
mone-like materials were added in 
the following proportions: 75 micro- 
grams of stilbestrol per pound of fin- 
ished feed; 150 micrograms of sti!bes- 
trol per pound of finished feed; 300 
micrograms of silbestrol per pound 
of finished feed; 2 milligrams of 
methyl testosterone per pound of fin- 
ished feed; 4 milligrams of methyl 
testosterone per pound of finished 
feed. 

In this way, two lots of four pigs 
each received the basal or the basal 
plus one of the experimental rations. 
The work is being repeated with high- 
er rates of the hormone-like sub- 
stances. 


Program Set for 
Pennsylvania 


Convention 


EPHRATA, PA.—The theme 
“Serving Tomorrow’s Farmer” will 
be carried out in the program an- 
nounced for the 78th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn., to be held Sept. 
24-25 at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Reading, Pa. 

_ Richard I. Ammon, Ephrata, asso- 
ciation secretary, cites the recent ob- 
Servations by leaders in agriculture 
and industry who have pointed out 
the trend toward “factory-like” oper- 
ations in agriculture and larger and 
fewer highly efficient and specialized 
farms. Taking note of these changes, 
the convention program will include 
talks by authorities who will discuss 
the “revolution in agriculture” and 
the future of the feed business. 


| Foundation, 
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The program, Mr. Ammon said, is 
designed to supply guideposts to the 
future — ideas, forecasts and sugges- 
tions to aid the independent feed 
dealer in making such adjustments 
in his business as the changed condi- 
tions of tomorrow will demand. 

A headline speaker will be Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

Other speakers will include Dr. E. 
P. Singsen, University of Connecti- 
cut; Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Peter Hand 
Chicago; Dr. R. W. 
Swift, Pennsylvania State University; 
Prof. J. S. Taylor, Pennsylvania State 
University; Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. Sam- 
uel B. Gus, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Eugene Flack, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., and Donald Hock, mayor 
of Allentown, Pa. 

The convention also will include 
exhibits by 20 firms supplying the 
feed industry, special events for the 
ladies, special entertainment and a 
golf tournament. 


Save time. Save money. Buy your vitamins, 
trace minerals and antibiotics custom.blended 
to your own prescription. They are custom- 
packed, too. In handy batch-size bags to match 
your size batch. No chance for employee error— 
only one instruction to remember: “Add a bag 


to the batch.” 


One order replaces scattered buying. One 
product replaces many individual micro-ingre- 
dients. Dawe’s Prescription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused by unskilled labor 
handling costly materials in minute amounts. 


SIZE FORTIFICATION 


Analysis and ingredients per attached label 


SERVICE 


Simplifies Fortification 
Cuts Production Costs 


Reduces Overhead  . 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Yet, you pay for ingredients only! 

Dawe’s is the world’s oldest and largest spe- 
cialist in vitamin products for feeds. Dawe’s 
is a basic producer of feed fortification factors. 
Dawe’s offers you the widest selection of in- 
gredients, and the most complete service. 


Any practical combination of vitamins, trace 


minerals, and antibiotic is available through 
Dawe’s Prescription Service. 

Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s Prescription 
Service feed fortifiers delivered in your plant, 
to your specifications. Write us. 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
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TED MASE HH U.S.A, 
A 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & © FEEDING . 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 
Lahorteto | 
4800 South Richmond St. GA 
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O 
DOWN? 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


On Revised Parity 


Much interest has been expressed 
in a remodeled parity formula; the 
consequences of such could mean 
much to the profit and loss state- 
ment. So much interest has been 
raised in fact, that congress asked 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
a thorough study of possible methods 


of improving the parity formula. A 
report is expected early next year. 

(Readers of this column will recall 
that the old and new parity for wheat 
and corn was discussed in Feedstuffs, 
March 10.) 

In view of possible implications for 
the livestock industry, and conse- 


EXHIBIT 1—Beef Cattle: U.S. parity price, percent “new” parity above or 
below “old” parity, annual average for calendar year, 1924-53. 
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EXHIBIT 2—Hogs: U.S. parity price, percent “new” parity above or below 
“old” parity, annual average for calendar year, 1924-53. 
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quently the feed manufacturer sup- 
plying that industry, this article will 
discuss the old and new parity for- 
mulas for beef cattle and hogs. A 
comparison of how these two for- 
mulas would have worked out over 
the years for cattle and hogs is 
shown in Exhibits 1 and 2. 

The general idea of parity is that 
100 Ib. of hog or steer should buy 
as much now as during a given base 
period. Changes in parity price are 
based upon changes in the prices 
farmers pay for an assortment of 
things they buy for family living as 
well as farm production. 

The “new” parity formula provides 
a way of measuring purchasing pow- 
er by allowing an adjustment among 
agricultural prices in accordance 
with price relationships that have 
prevailed over the most recent 10 
years. Farm wage rates are included 
in this parity formula. 

Otherwise, the “new” parity for- 
mula is quite similar to what we 
refer to as “old” parity. In the past, 
legal parity has been computed by 
using the average price farmers re- 
ceive during the base period times 
the index of prices paid plus inter- 
est and taxes. 

Agricultural prices as a whole are 
still compared with prices paid by 
farmers by using the 1910-15 base 
period. Thus, increases in parity by 
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one or a group of commodities due 
to changes in market prices require 
that some other commodity be lower 
in parity price in order to balance. 

Exhibit 1 shows a comparison be- 
tween “old” and “new” parity for 
beef cattle. “New” parity is shown as 
a percentage of “old” parity. It was 
assumed prices actually received by 
farmers would have been the same 
that prevailed had the “new” parity 
been a basis for the farm price sup- 
port program. Exhibit 2 shows the 
same thing for hogs. 

Some people have the false notion 
that new parity automatically would 
work towards lower prices for grains 
and higher prices for livestock and 
livestock products. Granted this 
might be what actually will happen 
over a period of time. But the reverse 
also could be true. 

Notice how “new” parity for hogs 
took a nose dive during 1947 and has 
been decreasing the past several 
years. What happened was that oth- 
er farm product prices went higher 
than hogs comparatively speaking. 
When livestock prices tend to be 
higher relative to the base period 
than grain and other product prices, 
parity will be higher when computed 
by the “new” formula as compared 
with the “old.” The reverse would 
be true in the event that livestock 
prices remained at low levels for a 
period of years. 
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The Value of Barley and Fats in 
Feeding Chicks and Laying Hens 


By Dr. E. R. Halbrook 
Montana State College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The supply 
and price situation for barley as com- 
pared with corn in certain areas re- 
sults in interest in possible levels of 
barley in poultry rations. Also, there 
is interest in the effects of adding 
fats to rations containing barley. 
These subjects are covered by Dr. 
E. R. Halbrook of the Montana State 
College poultry industry department 
in the accompanying article. Dr. Hal- 
brook reviews some past studies and 
reports some new research findings. 
He says that results available to 
date indicate that high-barley rations 
are satisfactory for growing chicks 
and laying hens and that the results 
can be improved further for broiler 
production through the addition of 
stabilized tallow. This article is from 
a talk by Dr. Halbrook at the Mon- 
tana Nutrition Conference. 


The two major questions I wish to 
consider in this report are: What are 
the limitations in levels on barley 
which can be used in rations for vari- 
ous kinds and ages of poultry, and 
can we enhance the value of barley 
by utilizing some of our large supply 
(and therefore low priced) waste fats 
as an energy supplement? 

Barley was accepted as a satisfac- 
tory grain for poultry feeding before 
the high energy rations gained wide 
acceptance. It has always been rec- 
ognized as being lower in palatability, 
especially when fed whole, than the 
other three common grains, corn, 
wheat and oats. It is also higher in 
fiber than corn and wheat but lower 
than oats. These factors, together 
with the insignificant amount of vita- 
min A activity as compared to yellow 
corn, have been accepted as the two 
major handicaps to using barley in 
poultry rations; that is, low palatabil- 
ity, especially when fed whole, and 
relatively high fiber content. 

Birds not accustomed to barley do 
not consume it readily without a pe- 
riod of training or adjustment, but 
when it is introduced into the feeding 
program early enough, they learn to 
like it and consume it readily. 

If we use the accepted analysis for 
barley as compared to the other com- 
mon grains, we find the following giv- 
en for crude fiber: Corn, 2.0%; wheat, 
27: barley. 62, and oats, 11.0. New 
barley varieties today, however, are 
lower in fiber content than the older 
varieties and some hull-less varieties 
are even being developed. Barley and 
oats produced in the Pacific region, 
including Montana, also usually show 
a lower fiber content than the same 
grains produced in other sections. 

Since we use grains primarily as a 
source of energy in poultry rations, 
we should consider the productive en- 
ergy value of the grains to measure 
their real value. Fraps at the Texas 
Experiment Station has given the en- 
ergy values for the various grains as 
follows: Corn, 1145 calories per 
pound; wheat, 1024; barley, 811; and 
oats, 760. These figures would make 
barley about 70% as valuable as corn 
from the standpoint of energy alone 
and 80% as valuable as wheat. 


Experimental Work 

What does experimental work, 
however, show about relative value of 
barley as compared to the other 
grains? 

Work at the Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station in which various 
grain combinations were studied in 
mash mixtures over a period of sev- 
eral years in both chicken and turkey 
rations for growth, egg production, 
hatchability and market quality 
showed that the combination of bar- 
ley and wheat was inferior to a 


wheat-oats combination in only 
growth rate and feed efficiency to 
12 weeks. Two breeds of chickens 
were studied, New Hampshire and S. 
C. White Leghorns. In both breeds 
the barley-wheat combination was su- 
perior to the oats-wheat combination 
in egg production over a 10-months 
period, feed efficiency for egg produc- 
tion, laying house mortality and also 
in feed efficiency to 24 weeks of age. 

In a comparison of the barley- 
wheat ration with a more complex 
carbohydrate supplement mixture of 
corn, wheat, oats, shorts and bran, 
the barley-wheat mixture was equal 
or superior in both breeds studies 


to the complex mixture in average ° 


weight at 24 weeks, feed efficiency 


to both 12°and 24 weeks and alsd., 
in mortality from 12 to 24 weeks. . 
The complex mixture’ was slightly . 


superior in egg production, mortality 
in layers and in per cent top market 
grade’ of broilers sold. 

The studies at the Montana sta- 
tion with Bronze turkeys over a 
three-year period showed barley con- 
sistently superior to oats as a sup- 
plement to wheat in basal mash ra 
tions in promoting growth, efficiency 
of feed utilization, livability and in 
market grade. This same barley- 
wheat ration also proved superior 
to the more complex carbohydrate 
mixture in growth and feed efficiency 
to 12 weeks and in mortality to 12 
weeks and from 12 to 24-weeks. 


The general conclusions in these 
Montana comparisons were that 
wheat and barley made a very satis- 
factory carbohydrate supplement in 
mash mixtures for both chickens and 
turkeys, but especially for the latter. 
The amount of oats and barley used 
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in these tests, however, was only at 
a 20% level of the masit mixture. | 
Recént Comparisons _ 

More recé‘nt comparisons with 
chickens at the Montana station (un- 
published resuits):- have shown ‘that 
the barley level can be increased 
from 20 to as high as 50% of the 
total ration in: place of wheat for 
both chicks and ‘hens without re- 
ducing growth rate or feed, efficiency 
or increasing mortality in either 
New Hampshire or White Leghorn 
growing stock and without reducing 
egg production or feed efficiency in 
layers. 

Table 1 shows the results secured 
in growing steck to 12 and 20 weeks 
of age using various levels of barley 
replacing an equal amount of wheat. 

The percent egg production, feed 
efficiency and mortality on the vari- 
ous levels of barley’in the Montana 
tests were as shown in Table 2. 

Ninety New Hampshire hens were 
used in each pen to start the test and 
100 Leghorn hens. The egg produc- 
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TABLE 1 
Tests With New Hempshire 
Per cent barley *Average weight *Average weight % Mortality Feed efficiency 
in mash mixture at 12 weeks at 20 weeks to 12 weeks to 12 weeks 
20 2.94 4.76 "13.9 *3.74 
30 2.93 4.41 4.1 3.43 
40 2.87 4.69 4.1 3.54 
50 2.92 4.49 4.0 3.46 
Tests With White Leghorn Chicks— 
20 2.35 3.50 **35.4 **4.58 
30 2.35 3.45 1.3 3.98 
40 2.35 3.45 1.3 3.93 
50 2.24 3.44 2.6 4.14 


"Weights for pullets only. 
**Most of the chicks were killed by a dog in these two pens affecting the mortality and feed 
efficiency figures. 


TABLE 2 


Results With New Hampshires 


Results With White Leghorns 
(32-week test) 


28-week test) 


% Barley in * feed * % egg feed % 
all-mash ration production efficiency mortality production efficiency mortality 

20 58.1 6.36 3.9 64.1 4.79 9.0 

30 55.2 6.79 8.9 65.4 4.74 14.5 

40 58.5 6.20 8.3 64.1 4.81 17.0 

50 56.8 6.27 10.5 64.2 4.99 19.5 


tion is shown on the hen-day basis. 
Both the White Leghorn and New 
Hampshire layers show a tendency 
to increase slightly in mortality with 
the higher levels of barley but neither 
egg production, egg size or hatch- 
ability was influenced. 


Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion workers have also recently stud- 
ied the value of barley when used at 
0 to 63% levels in laying rations for 
S. C. White Leghorns and have re- 
ported that the high barley level was 
equal to other grain combinations, in- 


cluding rations in which corn sup- 
plied over one-half of the grain sup- 
plement. Egg production, egg size, 
body weight and feed efficiency were 
equally as good with the all-barley 
mash as with rations containing low 
levels of barley and high levels of 
corn. 

A report by Peterson and Zweigart 
of the California Station gave re- 
sults from a comparison of a high- 
energy ration containing corn as the 
only grain addition with a similar 
diet in which the grain portion was 
supplied by an equal amount (68%) 
of ground barley. The barley ration 
was fed as a regular mash and also 
as pellets. The two mash rations gave 
the same egg production over a 24- 
week period whereas the pelleted 
barley ration proved slightly more 
effective in promoting egg produc- 
tion than the corn ration in the mash 
form. The feed efficiency as meas- 
ured by pounds of feed required to 
produce one dozen eggs was simi- 
lar in all groups. 


Lime Crest Laboratory Experiments 


BETTER 


PHOSPHORUS SUPPLEMENT 
FOR GROWING CHICKENS 


Purpose of Experiments 


(1) To com the of utili- 
ta) CDP Defluo- 


horus) and 
(b) ARG D DCP (analytical reagent 
rade dicalcium phosphate) 
growing chickens. 


@ The phosphorus in CDP (Coronet Defluorinated 
Phosphate) is 105.93 + 4.26% as available as that 
in ARG DCP (analytical reagent grade dicalcium phos- 
phate, the theoretically perfect phosphatic mineral sup- 
plement produced for laboratory purposes, assumed to 
be 100% available). 


Summary of Results... 


@ The chicks grew equally well to the age of three weeks | 


' in the bones of chicks that 
a received | CDP with 
those that have received ARG 


(3) To compare the quantities of both 
calcium and phosphorus in the 
bones of chicks that have received 
17% CDP with those of chicks 


and nine weeks, whether the source of the phosphorus ) 
in their diet was CDP or ARG DCP. ) 


@ The bone ash of the chicks receiving CDP was greater 
at both 3 and 9 weeks of age. At 9 weeks, the average 
difference, although small, was statistically significant. 


that have received ARG DCP. @ At both three and nine weeks of age, the ash of the tibias 
of the chicks contained much less fluorine than is com- 
monly found in the bones of chicks. 


@ Neither at three weeks nor at nine weeks did the source 


GUARANTEED 
UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


17.0% min. | 34.0% min. | 0.17% max. 


chicks. 


of phosphorus have a significant effect on the calcium 
and phosphorus contents of the ash of the tibias of the 


Purther Information on These Experiments Sent 
Free Upon Request. Complete Report Available. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 
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DOG FOOD WILD 
ON THE HOOF 


WINNIPEG — Wild horses on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies are be- 
coming a nuisance in a 100-square- 
mile area known as Kootenay Flats, 
200 miles southwest of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, representatives reported re- 
cently. The horses are from an aban- 
doned herd of Percherons left during 
the depression, with additions from 
farm, ranch and Indian herds. Alber- 
ta officials are trying to get someone 
to round them up. Sufficient pay 
would be made by selling the horses 
for dog and mink food, it was re- 
ported. 


It can be concluded from these 
reports that the use of high levels 
of barley in poultry mashes has no 
detrimental effects on growing or 
laying stock unless there is a slight 
increase in mortality as indicated by 
the Montana tests. The Idaho tests 
referred to did not show this mor- 
tality trend. 


Addition of Fat 


Does fat enhance the use of bar- 
ley in high energy rations? Much 
work has been done with the addi- 
tion of fats to high-energy type ra- 
tions containing corn but very little 
with barley. The published reports 
show that the results secured from 
the addition of fats to rations de- 
pend upon a number of factors, in- 
cluding the protein level, the kind of 
meat scraps used (whether solvent 
extracted or expeller processed), the 
methionine and folic acid levels, the 
kind of fats used, sex of chickens, 
etc. Fats are more effective in high 
protein rations than in low, expeller 
processed meat scraps as compared 
to solvent extracted will also re- 
duce the beneficial effects, males are 
more responsive than females, and 
hydrogenated fats are not effective 
since they are not absorbed from the 
intestinal tract. 

A recent report was made on the 
use of fat as a supplement to barley 
in broiler rations by Arscott, John- 
son and Parker of the Oregon Agri- 
culture Experimentation Station. 
Their studies showed a decrease in 
growth rate and feed efficiency when 
corn was replaced by 50 and 100% 
barley but no effect was noticed when 
25% of corn in the diet was replaced 
by barley. The addition of stabilized 
prime tallow to the corn ration did 
not improve growth rate and had 
only a slight improving effect on 
feed efficiency. The addition of 4 and 
8% stabilized tallow to the rations 
in which barley replaced 25 and 
50% of the corn reflected a marked 
improvement in feed conversion to 
the point where these rations com- 
pared favorably with the all-corn 
ration. The 100% barley ration did 
not compare favorably with the all- 
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around 


The ever-increasing acceptance of Borden’s Flaydry 
by the feed industry has established its superiority as a 
dependable, efficient and economical source of the 
highly important nutrients in the “whey factor” complex. 


During the past year, a consistent record of up to 
13% better growth in broiler and laying flock chicks 
has established Borden’s Flaydry as a real 

poultry feed business builder. 


And now...as a result of Borden’s never-ending 

program of basic research, new multiple fermentation factors 
in Flaydry are giving an added nutritional boost to 
poultry feeds all over the country ...helping the poultry 
raiser to eliminate the problems that frequently develop 

as a result of today’s push for improved livability, 

greater efficiency, faster growth and lower production costs. 


We don’t have to tell you that the poultryman 
demands real results... you can give it to him in 


poultry mashes built with Borden’s Flaydry! 


TESTS PROVE FLAYDRY GROWTH 


1 The first lot was fed a basal 
ration consisting of a standard 
corn-soybean meal diet forti- 
fied with B vitamins and pro- 


caine penicillin. 


Continuing laboratory and 
field testing prove the tremen- 
dous value of Flaydry. Three 
lats of good, standard chicks 
were fed as follows, and 
checked at 8 weeks. 


3 The third lot was fed the 
basal ration plus the fish meal 
and Flaydry. After 8 weeks, 
the average weight was 
13.6% better, the feed effi- 
ciency (Ibs. of feed to 1 Ib. of 
chick weight) 10.3% better. 


2 The second lot was fed with 
the same basal ration plus a 
supplement of fish meal. This 
lot showed about a six per cent 
gain in weight after the 8- 
week test period. 
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New Hampshire Chicks to 8 weeks White Leghorn Chicks to 8 weeks 
No. o Body Feed No. of Body eed 
% fat birds rem. weight efficiency birds rem. weight efficiency 
0 283 1.40 3.64 291 1.25 3.87 
2" 279 1.59 3.61 293 1.49 3.27 
5 285 1.60 3.34 292 1.60 3.39 
7'/4 283 1.74 3.12 288 1.57 3.07 


More poultry and 
livestock were fed 


on Ultra-Lifed Feeds 
in 1955 than in 


any other year! 


Get the facts... 
let the Ultra-Life 
Program help you 
sell more feed 


in 1956. 


Write today for complete details about 
the exclusive Ultra-Life feed manufac- 
turing and service selling program that 
gives you top sales advantage. 
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corn ration even with 4 and 8% sta- 
bilized tallow added. 

Recent work at the Montana Sta- 
tion with growing chicks (unpub- 
lished data) shows a gradually im- 
proved growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency to eight weeks of age from 
adding 214, 5 and 7%% of stabilized 
prime tallow to all-mash starting ra- 
tions containing 50% bar'ey and 12% 
of wheat as the carbohydrate base. 
(See Table 3.) 

A total of 293 chicks was started 
in the New Hampshire tests and 305 
in the White Leghorns. It will be 
noted that the results were similar 
in both the New Hampshire and 
White Leghorn chicks with an in- 
crease in growth rate of 243% in 
the New Hampshire chicks and 25.6% 
in the White Leghorns from adding 
714% of stabilized tallow to replace 
an equal amount of barley. The feed 
efficiency was improved by 14.3% and 
22%, respectively, in the two breeds. 
These tests are being carried into 
the laying house this fall to deter- 
mine the effect of fat addition to 
high barley rations on egg produc- 
tion, hatchability and mortality as 
well as on egg quality although pre- 
vious reports show no detrimental 
effects on keeping quality or flavor 
of eggs from the addition of fats. 

The results available to date would 
indicate that although high barley 
rations are very satisfactory for 
growing chicks and laying hens, they 
can be improved further for broiler 
production through the addition of 
stabilized tallow. The fat addition will 
improve growth rate and feed ef- 
ficiency when added up to 7%% of 
the mash mixture. The fat supple- 
mented mash has the advantage of 
an improved appearance with less 


dust and apparently greater palata- 
bility but mechanical problems in 
mixing may retard the commercial 
practice for a time. 


West Virginia Firm 
Ceases Operations 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The 
Charleston Milling Co., which has in- 
cluded a feed business, recently an- 
nounced that it was ceasing opera- 
tions and planning to “enter another 
type of operation.” 

The firm is abandoning its whole- 
sale grocery business and commercial 
feed and corn meal business, John T. 
Davis, president, announced. 

The company began business in 
1842. “Charmco” feeds have been 
known in the area for many years. 
Five years ago the company suspend- 
ed its flour milling but continued to 
manfacture its own corn meal and 
commercial feeds. 

The plant is closing with liquida- 
tion of stocks, and the machinery will 
be removed. 

Mr. Davis said efforts would be 
“aimed more profitably in another 
direction.” 


— 


Soybean Plant 


HALSTAD, MINN, — Plans have 
been announced for construction of a 
$200,000 soybean processing plant by 
Halstad Elevator Co., Inc., a coopera- 
tive. The plant will have a capacity 
of 400,000 to 500,000 bu. soybeans a 
year, according to O. E. Bervig, man- 
ager. He said plans are to complete 
the plant by late November. 
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“I don’t care if she has been eating laying mash, it’s still impossible!” 


chopping, reproduction as affected by 
nutritional level, preventing milk 
fever, a record'system for dairymen, 
what happens to feed in the digestive 
system, and a feeding test with milk 
cows which included various diets. 


Illinois Dairy Day 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois’ annual Dairy Day is sched- 
uled for Sept. 6. Among the displays 
will be exhibits dealing with green 


“Lotta Dozen” A> 


If you have customers who are 
not feeding oyster shell to their 
laying flocks, suggest a trial with 
Eggshell Brand. This low-cost cal- 
cium source will improve egg quali- 
ty, and BUILD EXTRA BUSINESS 
FOR YOU. 


Eggshell Brand is soft, digestible 
pure reef shell. 
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ASSURES PRODUCT 
QUALITY AND PURITY... 
HIGHER PROFITS...GREATER SAFETY 


HOMER PERMANENT 
MAGNETIC PLATES 


For use in processing and handling of 
grains, seeds, feeds and chemicals . . . to 
automatically and economically remove 
tramp iron. For use with chutes, belts and 
all other types of conveyors, Homer Per- 
manent Magnetic Plates protect product 
quality . . . protect processing machinery 
. +. and prevent fires and explosions as 
a result of tramp iron contamination. Write today for Bulletin PL-250. 


HOMER HERCULES 


HERCULES SUPREME 
PERMANENT MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Automatically remove tramp iron from belt 
conveyed materials in the handling and 
processing of grains, seeds, feeds and 
chemicals. Homer Permanent Magnetic 
Pulleys protect crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers and other process equipment. Non- 
electric and trouble-free—no loss of 
magnetic protection as result of power 
failures. Homer’s ‘Radial Pole Design” 
assures highest magnetic strength across entire working face of pulley for 
deep, effective penetration and removal of damaging tramp iron. Write 
for Bulletin PY-260. 


HOMER PERMANENT 
MAGNETIC DRUMS 


For installation at discharge end of grav- 
ity, belt or screw conveying systems. 
Automatically remove tramp iron from 
feeds, seeds, grains and chemicals. Per- 
manent and non-electric and trouble-free 
—Homer Magnetic Drums require no out- 
side power source. As the burden passes 
over the drum, the powerful magnetic 
attraction of Homer's ‘Radial Pole Design” 
grabs tramp iron and holds it against the 
drum while the non-magnetic material falls free. The tramp iron is dis- 
charged from the drum as the drum revolves out of the magnetic field, 
Complete details in Bulletin MD-200. Write for it today. 


The Homer Manufacturing Co., Inc., will analyze your process- 
ing operation to determine the most effective method for 
supplying complete magnetic protection against tramp iron for 
your product and machinery. No obligation for consulting service. 


The Finest in Permanent Magnetic Equipment ,.. for the Grain Industry 


HOMER 

MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


DEPT. 165 ° LIMA, OHIO 
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Cattle Feeders May 


Use Sound Waves 


To Measure Finish 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Feedlot 
operators may some day use high- 
frequency sound waves to measure 
finish on their cattle. Scientists with 
the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station have been’ experimenting 
with the process. Work is still in pre- 
liminary stages, but the researchers 
have been encouraged enough to con- 
tinue their studies. 

The Colorado research is aimed at 
developing an accurate way to meas- 
ure condition of feedlot cattle. If 
such a method can be perfected, the 
feeder could ship his cattle with as- 
surance that they had reached a de- 
sired grade, but had not been held on 
feed beyond that point. He could thus 
save considerable feed. An accurate 
measure before slaughter would also 
help the feeder narrow down finish 
variation. 

High-frequency tests have been 


used on 25 yearling steers and 35 
yearling heifers in Colorado. Dr. H. 
H. Stonaker, animal husbandman 
with the Colorado A&M Experiment 
Station, says the tests have been 
fairly accurate, but still too time- 
consuming for wide use. 


“We are definitely encouraged with 
our results to date,” says Dr. Ston- 
aker, “‘but need to do a lot more work 
in speeding up our tests and refining 
them for greater accuracy. We hope 
to have more conclusive results some- 
time next year.” 

Tests proving most accurate so far 
were made by shaving 2-in. squares 
over the last right rib, 7 in. from 
the vertebral column. Measurements 
are made by using an ultrasonic de- 
vice called a somascope, developed by 
Dr. Douglas Howry of the University 
of Colorado Medical School. Sound 
waves are emitted from a crystal, and 
the time it takes for an “echo” to re- 
turn is recorded as a linear distance. 
The “echo” is returned when the 
sound waves strike the lean tissue 
below the fat layer. 


Arkansas Station 


Issues Dairy Bulletins 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Two new 
bulletins relating to dairy cattle have 
been released by the University of 
Arkansas’ Agricultural Experiment 
Station. They discuss various rough- 
ages for wintering dairy heifers and 
the length of the gestation period in 
dairy breeds. 

The first publication, Bulletin 577, 
reports on feeding trials from 1952 
through 1956 with Holstein-Friesian 
and Jersey heifers. Roughages fed 
these cattle included Korean lespe- 
deza hay, red clover hay, oat hay, 
cottonseed hulls and German millet 
hay. In one trial, urea was fed as 
a protein substitute. 

The authors say several roughages 
or combinations of roughages can be 
used satisfactorily for wintering dairy 
heifers, provided they are properly 
supplemented. 

One trial was a 59-day feeding trial 
using urea as a protein substitute 


When you buy additional Urea, it provides 
the same benefits in rumen digestion as the 
Urea of natural feedstuffs. PROCADIAN 
Urea is made in factories by combination of 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. This pure form 
of Urea, with added conditioning agents, pro- 
vides an excellent, economical source of pro- 
tein for making high-quality mixed feeds. See 
us now for PROCADIAN Urea, the reliable, 
consistent source of protein for ruminant ani- 
mals. You can get PROCADIAN Urea 


promptly by rail or truck. 


UREA 


FEED MIXTURE 


The QUICK Source 
of PROTEIN in & 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


NATURAL 
UREA 


Wheat, oats, alfalfa and even oilmeals contain a small 
percentage of their nitrogen in the form of Urea. Analyses 
of wheat mill products show more than one per cent of 
the nitrogen occurs as Urea. As much as 4% per cent of 
the nitrogen in oats, 344 per cent of the nitrogen in sun- 
cured alfalfa, and a smaller part of the nitrogen in soy- 
beans or cottonseed is Urea. Most cattlemen, sheep 
producers and dairy farmers have been feeding their ani- 
mals Urea whether they know it or not. Ruminant animals 
have long thrived on feeds containing natural Urea. 


ITROGEN 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


P.O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. 
P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 


6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


P.O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 
P.O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
127 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 
P.O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. 


45 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Yukon 2-6840 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Cedar 9-6301 
Midway 5-2864 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-7300 


with alfalfa-timothy hay. The heifers 
receiving a concentrate mix in which 
urea was substituted for one-third 
of the protein equivalent produced 
gains of 1.27 lb., while heifers receiv- 
ing all cottonseed meal as the protein 
source gained 1.25 lb. The researchers 
said the results indicated that when 
feed prices compare to those in the 
trial, urea can be used economically 
to replace protein in grain mixtures 
for dairy heifers 5 to 11 months 
of age. 

The other publication reports on an 
investigation into the relation be- 
tween the length of the gestation 
period and such factors as breed, age 
of dam, sex of calf, birth weight of 
calf, season of the year and herita- 
bility. The mean gestation lengths 
for the four breeds studied were 276.6 
days for Holstein-Friesian, 278.9 days 
for Jersey, 283.0 days for Guernsey, 
and 288.3 days for Brown Swiss. Male 
calves were carried an average of 1.1 
days longer than female calves. There 
was a significant correlation between 
gestation length and birth weight of 
calf in the Holstein and Jersey breeds. 

The two publications are available 
free of charge from the Bulletin Of- 
fice, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. Ask for Bulletin 577, “The 
Feeding Value of Certain Roughages 
for Wintering Dairy Cattle,” and/or 
Bulletin 576, “The Duration of Gesta- 
tion in Dairy Cattle.” 


Treated Corn Not 


Toxic in Illinois Test 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois says a test at its College of 
Veterinary Medicine indicates that 
corn treated with the fungicide Cap- 
tan is not harmful as feed for pigs 
or chickens. 

Dr. R. P. Link said the experiment 
was conducted because surplus sup- 
plies of seed grains, treated to pro- 
tect them against fungus in the soil 
at seeding time, are sometimes fed 
to livestock. Some fungicidal agents 
are toxic, and grain treated with 
recommended amounts should not be 
fed to animals. 

Dr. Link said tests with Captan 
showed it has a low toxicity, and it 
produced no harmful effects in pigs 
and chickens fed a balanced ration 
containing corn treated with amounts 
of Captan ordinarily used for treat- 
ing seed. Treatment of the corn did 
not appear to affect nutritive value 
or the amount of grain the pigs and 
chickens ate. 


Wagner Firm Moves 


PHILADELPHIA — Charles 
A. Wagner Co., Inc., mineral and 
chemical firm, announces that it has 
moved to a new location, 4455 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia. The former address 
was 813 Callowhill St. Edward C. 
Rabon, vice president, said the move 
was made to obtain enlarged facili- 
ties to handle increased business. The 
new facilities include enlarged ware- 
house space. 


ELTON 


CONVEYORS CAN REDUCE 
YOUR OPERATING COSTS 
SEND FOR PREE CATALOG 


CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 
1OWA 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


VITAMINIZED ons 
TRATES since 1922. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 
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$ continuing ample into fall and win- Min . | Lewis H. W orkman, Archer- 
1 Meat Scraps, Tankage ter are good in nofthern Nevada, neapolis Futures Daniels-Midland Co., was reelected 
- Output at Record High | ut prospects are poor in the south- Assn. Elects Officers _ secretary-treasurer. 
| ern area. M : | The association also proposed the 
, WASHINGTON—Meat scraps and > INNEAPOLIS — Robert L. | names of Mr. Searles and Norman 
1 tankage production in the first six Searles, grain broker, has been re- _P. Ness, International Milling Co., 
months of 1956 reached a record Beacon Names Agency of | to the exchange’s committee on 
’ total of nearly 563,000 tons, accord- NEW YORK—The Beacon Milling ssn. of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- | nominations as futures representa- 
{ culture. This is about 12% more | nounced the appointment of John past two years. ectors. 
: than the combined tonnage produced Mather Lupton Co., Inc., 420 Lexing- 
in the first half of 1955 and 2% more ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y., as = 
LINES THAT MOVE FAST! 
1956. Beacon manufactures a com- 
- Sharply increased production of plete line of poultry, dairy and other 
1 meat scraps totaling 15% more than livestock feeds Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
= P Leader Peat Litter Mt, Airy Gran-I-Grit 
? the January-June, 1955, period ac- — Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
f counted for most of the increase over cua PreClear Quill Pouttry Concent Dey) Poultry Litter 
4 last year’s output. The six months’ NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR =—__ am 
5 45 Calf } hells 
4 total of over 459,000 tons of meat WINNEBAGO, MINN. — Comple- a Ovster 8 
scraps exceeds any previous half tion of the new $50,000 grain eleva- 
S year of record and includes sizeable | 45. here for the Farmers Elevator Fish Meal Pe ST un Solubles 
fk increases over 1955 for each month. | Go is expected in time to handle Royal Oak Charcoal United Calcium Carbonate 
1 Tankage production, however, in- new crop grain. The addition will ‘ Demon Oat Products 
creased only about 1% above the : " 
give the company an added 75,000 bu. 
' to 240,000 bu. Waterloo, lowa Wholesale Distributors 
. Crops Better 
SAN FRANCISCO—Hay and grain 
i. crops in northern Nevada are giving 
™ much better yield this summer than 
@ during 1955, according to a report 
s received by the California Wool 
r Growers Assn. Better supplies of ir- 
“ rigation water are mainly respon- 
sible for the improved prospects, 
said W. P. Wing, secretary of the 
association. However, in southern 
Nevada, crops have been short be- 
cause of the drouth condition and a 
: heavy infestation of the alfalfa aphid 
f in some sections. Prospects for feed 
sf 
it 
: M A K E 
it | 
- 
- | 
il 
a STE AD Y | Is The Product Of 
ts 
h p R e F | T S Satisfactory Experience! 
re 
. Installations Like These 
it Prove That Grain Men Everywhere 
zs Have Confidence In BS&B Grain Tanks! 
n 
ts Confidence is not something that is given freely 
t- --nor can it be bought with rash promises 
id backed by slipshod performance! 
le Where it concerns the storage and handling | M 
1d of grains and feeds, Confidence is something | 
that must be earned by well-kept promises on —_ > 
delivery and erection of the equipment, plus t ' 
actual user satisfaction with the service : 
Selling given by that equipment. A 
Hundreds of BS&B installations like those pf 
eS R Y D E ’ S shown here attest to the fact that BS&B ; 
id Bolted Steel Grain Tanks have earned the 
aS Confidence of grain and feed men every- P 
th where — both in this country and abroad. VENEZUELA, S. A 
$s ream \a ea Next time, buy BS&B...and find out why! | 
“ for Gruel Feeding 
li- 
Cream Calf Pellets 
e- ream \a eve 
(or flakes) 
. for Feeding Dry 
| 


Contains Aureomycin 
for Better Heaith 


‘a EXAMPLE OF wo 


A time-tested calf-starter, used 
with great success by economy- 


minded calf raisers for over 43 =) LAC K, Ss IVA LL. & B RYS © N, I N Cc 7 


, Dept. | 
years. 7500 East 12th St. Agricultural Division, Dept. 10-AK8 Kansas City 26, Mo. | 


— Sold only through 
reliable dealers 


Member, American Dohyératers Association ¢ Associate Member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


SECOND SERVICE 
rwith us. Call K.C. 
‘Harney 4806. 


| 
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EASY TO MAINTAIN 


TEXAS CYCLONE 


feed mixing units were made to 
work as a team—or to fit in with 
existing facilities. Shown here Is 
the TEXAS CYCLONE FEED MIx- 


TEXAS CYCLONE SWEET FEED 
MIXER—the finest mixing com- 
bination you can find. Molasses 
mixing is made easier and better 
with a patented spray process 
that insures blending. Write for 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE free description folder. 


BIGGER . 
SWEET 
FEED 
PROFITS 


in combination with the 


That's what users say about Texas 
Cyclone. Simple in design. Few 
moving parts. Low upkeep. Hun- 
dreds in use for many years. 


GRAIN CONVEYOR—The Mikco Grain Co., Cairo, UL, has installed this 
228-ft. Armco conveyor housing to transport grain from its river loading 
house to barges on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. The housing consists of 
48-in. diameter galvanized corrugated half-round sections supported by 58 
bands. The loading house has a capacity of 80,000 bu. of grain with unloading 
facilities that will permit an entire trailer to dump at once. The barge un- 


loading conveyor can unload 14,000 bu. an hour. 


the industry for alfalfa and other products? 


of All Dehydrated alfalfa 
is produced in ARD 


Why are Ardrier Dehydrators preferred throughout 


Exclusive three-pass drum provides three-stage APPLICATIONS OF 


drying in a single, compact unit. 


Compound flights on both surfaces of inner and 
intermediate drums provide . . . ideal exposure of 
product to drying medium .. . increased capacity . . . 
reduced outlet air temperature . . . reduced fuel con- 
sumption per ton of water evaporated . . . elimination 
of surging within the drum .. . assurance of highest 
quality and maximum uniformity in moisture and color. 

1956 models have the further advantages of .. . 
improved furnace for oil, gas or combination fuels . . . 
electric controls . . . gas electric-ignition . . . improved 
one-piece drum drive with heavy-duty drive chain .. . 


unit-driven conveyor. 


Let us know the products you’re interested in 
drying, and we’ll help you to do it most efficiently. 


WRITE, WIRE, or CALL The HEIL Co., Milwaukee 


Made by 


( 


ARDRIER behydrators 

: Antibiotic Residues Garbage Tankage 

= Apple Pomace Grain By-products 

= Beet Pulp Humus 

= Brewers’ Grains Leafy Drug Plants 

2 Canning Company Packing House 

2 By-products By-products 

= Carrots Potatoes, Sweet and White 

: Cattle Manure Poultry Manure 
Citrus Waste Sages 

2 Composts Sawdust 

= Cooked Blood Sludges, Vacuum-filtered 

= Corn Cob Meal Sugar Cane Bagasse 

= Crab Scrap Tomato Pomace 

= Distillers’ Grains Wet Corn Miller's 
Feathers By-products 

Ano-61 i Fish Meal Wood By-products 


ARNOLD DRYER COMPANY 


Dept. 7286, 3072 West Montana Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


_Chemists Sponsor 


| Education Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A nation- 
wide education program designed to 
| encourage more of America’s youth 
| to follow a career in science has 
| been announced by the Manufactur- 

ing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 

| General John E. Hull (USA ret.) 
| MCA president, said the program for 

a five-year period will cost an esti- 
mated $1,000,000 and will include 

work at elementary, high school, and 
college levels. 

In commenting on the reasons for 
the new program General Hull said 
the MCA science education program 

| has three stated objectives: 

1. To inspire qualified students to 

| follow science as a career. 

| 2. To assist educators through 
| the development of science-teaching 
| aids and “curriculum enrichment” 
| materials. 

3. To aid and encourage science 
teachers and education administra- 
tors toward the goal of increasing 
their numbers, their effectiveness, 
and their prestige. 


Oregon Dealers Set 


Convention Dates 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 26th an- 
nual convention of the Oregon Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn. has been sched- 
uled for March 15-16, 1957, in the 
Multnomah Hotel in Portland. 


Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., Portland 
4, is manager of the association. 


BUILDING ELEVATOR 

GREENWOOD, MISS.—Work has 
started on a grain elevator here for 
Myrick Grain Elevator Co., Inc. The 
elevator, with a capacity of 15,000 
bu., is expected to be ready to re- 
ceive soybeans and other grains 
grown in this area in four to six 
weeks. 


MEAL and CAKE 


45% Protein—5% Natural Fat 
GUARANTEED 
No adulterations @ Clean 
Nutritious @ Palatable ® Fragrant { 
> A Dependable Supply 
Truckloads or Cars 
‘ 


COSHOCTON FARMERS 
EXCHANGE COMPANY 


Coshocton, Ohio 


7 
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ESPECIALLY CONDITIONED 


eee for easier 
handling 


eee Uniform 
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FREE-FLOWING: You can depend on the 


anti-caking agent in ““Two-Sixty-Two” to keep it in ex- 


cellent free-flowing condition. 


UPONT 


FEED COMPOUND 


As the first and finest urea source of protein,““Two-Sixty- 
Two” assures you consistent performance in feed-mixing 
operations. In supplements for cattle and sheep it improves 
roughage digestion in addition to being a valuable source 
of protein. Rumen bacteria, stimulated by ‘“Two-Sixty- 
Two,” do a more efficient job of breaking down feed fibers 
and unlocking feed nutrients. 

Agents for ‘““Two-Sixty-Two” are located in key cities 
(listed below) to provide fast service. They can also offer 
valuable assistance when you’re planning new feeds based 
on the nutritional soundness and practical economy of urea. 
Their help is backed by Du Pont’s 18 years of intensive 
work in the field of ruminant feeding. 


FOR SERVICE or information, phone or write your nearest agent, or contact a Du Pont office. 


CALIFOMNIA 
Van Waters & Rogers, Ing. . 
16th & Carolina Street 
San Francisco 19 


1422 E. 6th St., Los Angefes 21 
i 


IDAHO 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1663, Boise. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moiries * 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Grandone, tne., Needham 


Agricultural Services, Ine. 
402 Flour Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOUR! 


Bartels & Shores Chermicat Co, 
Louis Ave.; Kansas City 7 


; St 


NEW YORK 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 
805 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Harris-Crane, inc. 
221 S. Church Street 
Charlotte 


onto 
Davis Exaterprises, Inc. 
919 S. Perry Street 
Dayton 1 


OREGON 


Van Waters 4& Rogers, Inc. 


3950 N. W. Yeon Avenue 
Portland 10 


PENNSYLVANIA 
P. RR, Markley, Inc. 
Lafayette Bidg. 
Philadelphia 6 


TENNESSEE 

Pless & Shehan iy 

P. ©. Box 2654, Memphis 2 E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
R. D. Erwin Co. : Polychemicals Department 
638 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3 1616 Walnut Street 7250 N. Cicero Avenue 
rules Philadelphia 3, Penna. Chicago 30, Ill. 


111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
: Ov Pont Company of Canada Limited, 85 Eglinton Ave. fast, Toronto 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
10216 Denton Road, Dallas 9 


UTAH 
Van Waters & ers, Inc. a 
650 W. 8th South, Salt Lake City i 


WASHINGTON 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
4000 First Avenue South } 
Seattle 4 ! 


North 809 Washington, Spokane 1 Rtg. 


WISCONSIN 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. Py BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2 
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Your customers 


look to 


; Wise poultry raisers always keep 
PILOT BRAND their hoppers filled with PILOT 


Dé RINGING THE 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s 


cash 
register 


Tn 
perfect, tried-and-proved eggshell MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE FEED RETAILER 
material. It definitely helps to 


OYSTER SHELL maintain maximum production of 


stronger-shelled eggs. And it Feed and grain men may wish to compare their opera- 
for TOP ‘ costs just about a nickel a year tions with the averages of five Ohio country a 
operators whose net profits were the highest o 
B99 production plants studied in an Ohio 
State University survey. The 
highest net profits were rea- 
lized by plants which had 
large volumes of both grain 
and supplies. However, these 
were not the largest opera- 
tions, as measured in volume. 
The average total sales of the 
five plants were $1,199,062, 
whereas the average volume 
for the top volume group was 
$1,307,620. Volume of each of the five plants was over 
$1 million, however. Total dollar volume, margins and 
costs appear to determine net profits, the survey report 
shows. A few plants which had comparable dollar vol- 
umes to the select five had very small net profits and a 
b few had losses. 


Nationally-advertised on 70 

radio stations and in leading 

farm and poultry journals, 

PILOT BRAND is the largest- 

selling eggshell material in the 

world. It’s a real money-maker Study of 
and business-builder for dealers Net Profits 
who display it, promote it. 


Order from your distributor... 
or write to us 


| PILOT 


lovstéR “SHELL 


Operating Statement Average for Five Ohio Elevators Handling Feed, 
Grain, Fertilizer andl Other Farm Supplies—Highest Net Profit Group of 


Poult 
“ For Poultry 119 Plants Survey by Ohio University 
Item Sales Margin % Margin 
Wheat ..... ‘ $ 158,166 $ 7,215 4.6 
0 t Sh ll P d t C ti 300,433 9,782 3.2 
yster onei Products Uorporation Soybeans 22'998 67 
New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Lovis 9, Mo. Seed ... 3 Ss 6 18.131 2.379 13.1 
Miscellaneous 1,389 8s 6.1 
Total form product .......... $ 858,576 $45,699 5.3 
Feed .... $16,326 12.5 
Merchandise 57,980 7,491 12.9 
Fertilizer . 56,219 5,040 9.0 
23,507 3,465 14.7 
Petroleum products 34,028 6,16! 18.1 
Machinery and parts ; 15,282 4,529 29.6 
3,275 408 12.4 
and posts 12,733 1,842 14.5 
; alt ‘ ‘ 706 143 20.3 
you ar anning Latest In Cement... 1,872 405 21.6 


A E R A T I Total farm $ 340,485 $46,172 


13.6 
Write or phone e EQUIPMENT Total sales ...... $1,199,061 $91,871 17 
Trucking ... $ 2,721 $ 2,721 
Shelling, or indi 9,297 9,297 
forage ..... 3,049 3,049 
e LAY OUT SERVI 1,350 1,350 % of Sales 
Total other operating S$ 19,464 S$ 19,464 1.60 
. ° ° Total sales, margin ......... $1,218,526 $111,335 9.14 
F torage bins or buildings 
or s g g Item of Sales 
of any size or shape. Gross operating income ................ $111,335 9.14 
| Operating expense: 
Features of\ Round perforated steel ducts are smooth 22 
American Aeration inside. Payroll tax .. ‘04 
County and Stabe ‘ 2,042 17 
Office and postage ... 60 8 
@ Varying diameter duct sizes to fit your | od 
Telephone and telegraph ; 404 03 
needs. Directors’ fees . 207 02 
Travel and meetings ; 485 04 
| Advertising : 730 05 
@ High pressure fans to handle any job, | = 
| Total cash expense : $59,543 4.89 
Depreciation allowed ar 5,759 47 
@ Rugged and strong—built to last, Bed 
Total operating expense ...... ; $65,623 5.39 
+ Simple design—easy to install, | Net operating income ...............$45,712 3.75 
Interest and dividends received ....... -$ 1,456 
Patronage ane discount received .......... 5,273 
@ Low per bushel cost. Cash 
e Prompt service | Total non-operating income ..........$ 7,117 58 


[mall TODAY or phone us at Crystal Lake, Ill. 1820/__ 


_ Send me FREE Aeration data || 
AMERICAN CROP 4 
DRYING EQUIP. co. NAME , | One feed merchandising authority states that 50% of 
midwest feed dealers do not have a bookkeeping system 
CRYSTAL LAKE, IL. RFD : | 50% Lack adequate enough to tell exactly what their expenses and 
lete li profits are at the end of the year. Few businesses prosper 
Bi. a eat Dept. FS TOWN STATE i | Systems and expand without a good set of records. If they do, it 
Bias is simply by “guess and by golly.” 
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plays of considerable note. The The- Eshelman Opens New is Floyd Boitnott, who previously 
WISCONSIN DEALER unes like to get extra sales from : managed the Roanoke warehouse. 
; chick and feed customers, and they P lant at Vinton | The new plant will serve farmers 
(Continued from page 40) know from experience that good, I . | locally at Vinton and in the sur- 
clean displays help to get the plus “ANCASTER, PA.—A new custom rounding areas of Roanoke and Bed- 
tomers) and Mr. Thewne is on sales. by ford Counties. 
opportunity to tz i The Theunes also cooperate wi . W. Eshelman & Sons at Vin- | eee 
atthe feeding radio and This plant, formerly the | $100,000 FIRE LOSS 
But how about the sizable feed | Newspaper advertising campaign 0c- -oeaestaadhle ge Mill, cod been | ILLIOPOLIS, ILL.—Lightning was 
store and mill in north Sheboygan? casionally. The dealers also exhibit and mee blamed for the fire which swept | 
Well. Mrs. Anna Theune, J. O. cooperatively at the Sheboygan Coun- and mo- | through half of the DeKalb Agricul- 
hi ty Fair which gives them an oppor- asses Diendnig equipment. Prior to | tural Assn. warehouse here, causing 
; Theune’s mother, manages that while purchase of the mill at Vinton, the | gam: stimated ¢ nal? 
‘ he is gone. A capable man also runs tunity to meet many farmers of the Sdhsiman fr Thar Boe sgpmagee damage estimated at $100,000. Some ine 
the feed mill, for some farmers still | Tegion. At this fair, four dealers have som a 5 vee rr . ware- | 30,000 bu. seed corn and 150 tons a 
like to haul their own grain in to be exhibits in a special tenf, where they pie arby soanoke, Va. baled hay and straw were destroyed. } 
' ground and mixed according to for- are able to meet and entertain many A grand opening of the new plant, A fire wall prevented the blaze from | 
mela. farmers at one time. Usually, too, the attended by more than 300 persons, | spreading to the other half of the iy 
Between the stationsty wi anil dealers have some live displays at was held recently. Plant manager | 500 ft. long building. | 
“| this tent exhibit. 
the mobile unit, Badger Hatchery is { 
“The feed dealer today needs to 
etting more grinding sot 
— take advantage of every promising DOGS FOR FOODS CONTAINING 
feeds—-which is the main objective. WARD KIBBLED PRODUCTS | 
Mrs. Theune, a vigorous, keen eyed aan rapier treme volume,” says Makes Any Good Dog Food Better i 
business-woman, reports that she and | Mrs. Theune. “We investigate every WARD FEED CO. GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
thie oy They m4 a i ers opportunity we can, and use those A FULL LINE OF INGREDIENTS for ALL TYPES OF DOG, FOX and MINK FOODS 
unit business well organized. Next 
year, she thinks, they will also re- ‘ 
sume the hatching of chicks on a a | 
sizable scale. She thinks, too, that 
the Badger Hatchery business then 
will be pretty well stabilized to meet 
modern merchandising conditions. 
Live Displays 
The Theunes really take advantage 
of many opportunities to merchandise 
feed. There are always one or more 
live displays in the roomy store, just : 
about every month. When the writer 
called, a fine calf was growing in a 
sizable pen near the office, and in a 
front window good-sized pullets were 
| feeding. 
. Once a year the Theunes usually 
: give away a calf in a calf promotion. 
For this event they rent the large 


Turner Hall downtown and usually 
plan to a capacity house of farmers 
and their families. Mrs. Theune says 
she thinks this type of promotion is 
a fine thing, and says it sells a lot 
of feed. 
‘When we have a calf on display in 
the store showroom and farmers can 
| see it feeding, they come up, Took at 
: the animal and feel its bones and 
muscles,” she says. “They are usually 
surprised at how well the calf is 
formed and is growing. By feeling 
the calf they know this is so. They 
know it must be the feed and the 
management which is responsible, and 
so this helps us sell feed. We like 
these live displays, for they get farm- 
ers thinking about better feed pro- 
grams.” 


protein supplement per head daily. “I do it because my gains 
are better that way. I've tried to cut down but don't have much 
luck, Gains fall off and the cost of gain goes up,” Longmeyer said. 


“The things | look for from my feed manufacturer are a quality 
feed plus help on new developments—and they do a good job of 
delivering both to me.” Longmeyer likes to use at least 2 pounds of 


Sons give dad early tip-off on ‘Stilbosol’ 


Fine Displays by Eugene S. Hahnel 


There is a fine display of poultry Search for information is a constant state 


: equipment, too, and the entire retail of mind for Henry Longmeyer, who farms 

, store is kept neat and orderly. There 700 productive acres near Greenfield, III. 
are numerous wall shelves filled with 

i merchandise, and also some floor dis- Typical of Henry is the way he listened to 

; his college student sons, Ralph and Albert, 


for every possible piece of news on the latest 
money-making, cost-cutting practices. 

The original vitamin E in 
feed ingredients may be 
gone by the time you mix 
your feeds. That's one 
reason why you should use 


When his boys told him about successful 
experiments with ‘Stilbosol’-fortified 
supplements, Henry put in his order... 
long before such supplements were avail- 
able. When the first shipment arrived from 
his feed manufacturer, Longmeyer didn’t 
hesitate to feed it to all his cattle. “I 
couldn’t have afforded a check lot because 
of the gains I’ve been getting with 
‘Stilbosol,’ ” was Henry’s quick comment. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix which is manufactured and sold 
under exclusive license granted by lowe State C 
search Foundation, inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


+ 1876 - Eightieth Anniversary - 1956 + 


Overhead bins store the grain which flows 
by gravity directly into his feed wagon at 
a pull on a lever. Longmeyer uses a h 


Mr. Longmeyer has already fed 2,000 cattle 
‘Stilbosol'-fortified supplement. On one group 
of 187 head, he got an average daily gain of 
3.2 Ibs. at a cost of 19.3¢ per Ib. of gain. “Best 
daily gains | ever had," reported Longmeyer. 


Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


mill to grind his own corn and cob meal, 
which is then blown into an overhead bin. 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN Bi2 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


Information and 


prices from 


; Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Henry and his feed manufacturer's represent- 
ative, Joe Powell, (right) look over Long- 
meyer's high-gallonage watering tank. 
Longmeyer's story will be read by cattle 
feeders in Lilly ads in 15 farm magazines, 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold 
only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY; AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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The Story of Dehulled 
Soybean Oil Meal 


EDITOR’S NOTE: While de- 
hulled soybean oil meal has been 
produced for a number of years it 
is only quite recently that it gained 
market prominence. The reason: em- 
phasis on high energy rations in 
modern feeds. In the accompanying 
article Mr. Hafner describes the pro- 
duct, some of the problems encount- 
ered in manufacturing it, its uses 
and his appraisal of its future in feed 
formulation. Mr. Hafner, director of 
soybean oil meal sales for General 
Mills, Inc., is a member of the Soy- 


| 
| 


By Fred H. Hafner 


bean Research Council of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn. 


¥ 


Nearly 6% million tons of soy- 
bean oil meal will be produced 
domestically during the crop year 


ending Sept. 30, 1956. Twenty-five 
years ago, producticn was practically 
nil. In the interim there were two 
outstanding developments within the 
soybean industry that contributed 
measurably to the rapid expansion 
of production: (1) the introduction of 


the solvent extraction process in 1934 
and (2) the introduction of toasting 
about 1938. 

Toasted extracted soybean oil meal, 
commonly referred to as 44% pro- 
tein extracted soybean oil meal, be- 
gan to be used widely by the feed in- 
dustry in 1942 shortly after the start 
of World War II and is now recog- 
nized by feed authorities everywhere 
in the U.S. as an economical source 
of high quality protein. Over 95% of 
the soybean oil meal produced is 
used in animal feeds of one kind or 


1s OF 
ANTEED ANALYS 
TRACE MINERAL SALT 
FORMULA No. 
Manganes¢ 
Cobalt..." 
Copper. 
0. 
Sulphates) 

Manganese" 9.022% 
Cobalt..." 0.0 0% 
0.006% 
97.0007% 

ulae also avai'a 

and Mangan | 

only. 


Write or Wire Today for Further Information 
and Delivered Prices! 


WAY PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR FORMULA FEEDS... 


USE HARDY 
TRACE MINERAL SALT 


A combination of four additives that protect your feeds in four 
ways. The exact composition and proportion depend upon the 
particular Trace Mineral Formula. 


Prevents Segregation of Trace Minerals... Stops uneven dis- 
tribution of Trace Minerals in your formula feeds. Production 
tests from salt plant to finished feeds prove Sta-Mix superiority. 


lodine Stability Maintained . . . Sta-Mix rejects moisture and oxi- 
dation — the deadly enemies of Iodine stability .. . Gives you a 
mixing salt with a guaranteed stable lodine content. Will not add 
or attract moisture to the finished feed. 


An Anti-Caking Agent . . . Because of its ability to reject moisture, 
Sta-Mix prevents salt caking .. . maintains free flowing and proper 
mixing qualities at all times. 


No Palatability Problem . . . Many feeders report a preference by 
cattle for Hardy Trace Mineral Salt over plain salt. Another reason 


why Sta-Mix helps you to produce finer feeds. 


@ ECONOMICAL... Quantity buying 
plus continuous gravimetric mixing 
makes the Hardy Trace Mineral 
Premix Service much more eco- 
nomical than mixing at your own 


plant. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE . . 


Salt. 


Upon Request. 


FOR SMALL AND LARGE PLANTS... from 
continuous push button mills to 
ten ton per day batch mixers. 


. made possible 
by the “know. how” and modern 
equipment of Hardy Salt Company 
—the originators of Trace Mineral 


Hardy Trace Mineral News, Published 
Quarterly, Will Be Sent to You FREE, 


Si 
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another. Nearly 5% million tons of 
soybean oil meal were fed to animals 
last year. 

Recently, another outstanding de- 
velopment was recorded which, like 
the previous two, should result in in- 
creased use of soybean oil meal in 
the feeds of the future. This latest 
development was the introduction of 
toasted dehulled extracted soybean 
oil meal, commonly referred to as 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal. This product, which has been 
on the market for about 10 years, 
has only recently come into its own 
as a result of the widespread publici- 
ty given to certain types of high en- 
ergy, low fiber feeds for critical ani- 
mals. 

The Association of American Feed 
Control Officials has published an of- 
ficial definition for 50% protein de- 
hulled soybean oil meal in their 1956 
manual. The definition is essentially 
as follows: 

“Dehulled solvent extracted soy- 
bean oil meal is the product obtained 
after extracting most of the oil from 
dehulled soybeans by cracking, heat- 
ing, flaking and use of solvents. Aft- 
er extraction of the oil the product 
is cooked and ground. It shall not 
contain more than 3% crude fiber and 
shall be designated and sold according 
to its protein content.” 

Since issuing this definition, action 
has been taken to eliminate from the 
definition the words “solvent extract- 
ed” so that the current accepted defi- 
nition throughout the trade is 50% 
protein dehulled soybean oil meal. 


Specifications Listed 
Standard specifications for 50% 
protein dehulled soybean oil meal are 
published in the 1956 issue of the 
Trading Rules of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn. They are as 
follows: 


Protein ....... Minimum 50.0% 
ge Minimum 0.5% 
Fiber (when 

shipped 

by seller) .. Maximum 3.0% 
Minimum 27.0% 
Moisture (when 

shipped by 

seller) ..... Maximum 12.0% 
The manufacture of 50% protein 


dehulled soybean oil meal is a rela- 
tively simple process but involves the 
application of technical knowhow 
that ofttimes is available via the “ex- 
perience route” only. To produce de- 
hulled soybean oil meal must 
merely remove the outer coating 
(hull) of the soybean and process the 
dehulled soybeans much in the same 
manner as one proceeds to make 44% 
protein extracted soybean oil meal. 
But experience has taught us that 
there is far more to the process than 
meets the eye. 

Some of the problems encountered 
are: 

Soybeans won't dehull: The hull 
adheres very closeiy to the meat or 
cotyledon portion of the soybean and 
resists removal. This necessitates a 
special tempering operation to create 
a moisture differential between the 
meat and hull portions of the soybean 


Make Your 
Poultry Feeds 
Do More Work 


@ 


one 


SELL STONEMO 


the grit with the 


EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO., Inc. 
Lithonia, Georgia 
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HARDY SALT CO, - pRAweR 449 St.toulss, mo. 
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so that the hull will “pop” when the 
whole soybean hits the cracking rolls. 
Unless this portion of the process is 
working smoothly the entire opera- 
tion will fail. 

Soybeans not uniform in size: Soy- 
beans vary in size to a far greater 
extent than most people are aware. 
Small soybeans tend to “sneak” 
through the cracking rolls without 
releasing their hulls if the preponder- 
ance of soybeans passing through the 
rolls are large. If the percentage of 
small soybeans is relatively high, at- 
tempts to reduce the fiber content of 
the meal to 3% or less ofttimes prove 
futile. In such instances the soybeans 
may have to be sized and only the 
larger soybeans used in the produc- 
tion of dehulled soybean oil meal. 
This would require extra 
and storage charges that are not 
incurred in the production of 44% 
protein meal. 

Soybeans low in protein: Many of 
the soybeans that are produced are 
high in oil content and low in pro- 
tein content. Removal of the entire 
hull from these soybeans usually 
yields a dehulled meal which con- 
forms to the fiber maximum (3%) 
but fails to meet the protein mini- 
mum (50%) at the 12% moisture lev- 
el. This necessitates a reduction of 
the moisture content of the product 
and even then the protein guarantee 
may not be met. To deliberately go 
into the market and buy high protein 
soybeans is unwise with oil selling at 
four times meal. Therefore, the only 
alternative for processors with pro- 
tein deficiency problems is segrega- 
tion of incoming soybeans if segre- 
gated storage is available. This can 
be a costly operation. 

Loss of oil bearing material: In or- 
der to meet the fiber guarantee of 3% 
maximum, a highly efficient dehulling 
operation is necessary. During the 
aspiration of the hulls from the 
cracked soybean meats, oil bearing 
material in the form of cracked bean 
meats and pulverized cotyledon is 
carried over along with the hulls. 
Unless the major portion of this oil 
bearing material is recovered, the effi- 
ciency of the dehulling operation is 
offset by loss of oil in the hull stream. 
Pure hulls themselves contain very 
little oil—about ether extract- 
able material. 

To lick all these problems and turn 


out a really high quality 50% protein | ; : ag 
| available to non-ruminant animals in 


dehulled soybean oil meal requires an 
alert production crew plus investment 
in a lot of expensive equipment not 
required for production of 44% pro- 
tein meal. 
Faces Problem 

more problem the 
which is really a 


There is 
processor 


one 


faces 


handling | 


Up until 1954 there were only two 
or three processors offering 50% pro- 
tein dehulled soybean oil meal. These 
were located east of the Mississippi 
River. During the past two years pro- 
duction has been expanded and at 
last count there were at least seven 
processors producing dehulled meal 
east of the Mississippi and three 
processors west of the river. Addi- 
tional processors will be in produc- 
tion by the end of the year. As pro- 
duction is increased and availability 
of the product expanded, usage is 
expected to increase. 

Fifty percent protein dehulled soy- 
bean oil meal differs sufficiently from 
44% protein extracted soybean oil 
meal to deserve recognition as an en- 
tirely new ingredient. The dehulled 
product contains none of the harsh 


| fibrous coating that is present in the 


tough one—where to dispose of his | 
soybean hulls! The soybean industry | 


is well aware of this problem and 
realizes that the success of the de- 
hulled meal program is dependent 
upon the development of satisfactory 
markets for the hull portion of the 
soybean. I am confident such mar- 
kets do exist and that sizeable ton- 
nage outlets for this high fiber prod- 
uct will be found soon. Meanwhile 
soybean millfeed is being sold in com- 
petition with screenings and other 
high fiber products for use in range 
cattle and dairy cattle feeds. This use 
is likely to expand in time. (Soybean 
millfeed by definition consists of a 
mixture of soybean hulls and tailings 
from the mill in the manufacture of 
soybean oil meal.) 


PEPSIN 


Feeds and Supplements 


LABORATORY of 
VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


7737 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill. 


44% protein meal. The full signifi- 
cance of this can be gathered from a 


study of the data presented in table | 


No. 1. This table shows that 44% 

protein extracted soybean oil meal, 

containing a normal content of hulls 

as provided by nature, is a mixture 

of approximately 91% of dehulled 

meal and 9% of soybean millfeed. 
Table 1 


Effect of Addition of Soybean Milifeed on Pro- 
tein ond Fiber Content of 50% Protein 
Dehulled Soybean Oil Meal 


% Soybean 
millfeed added Protein, % Fiber, % 
None 50.0 2.5 
49.6 2.9 
2 49.2 3.3 
3 48.8 3.7 
4 48.4 4.1 
5 48.0 4.5 
6 47.6 4.9 
7 47.2 5.3 
8 46.8 5.7 
"9 46.4 6.1 
10 46.0 6.5 
i 45.6 6.9 


The addition of each 1% of soybean mill- 
feed decreases the protein content approxi- 
mately 0.4% and increases the fiber content 
approximately 0.4%. 

*Approximate content of soybean milifeed 
in 44% protein extracted soybean oil meal. 
Analysis of meal product will vary depending 
on protein content of soybeans, moisture con- 
tent of meal and oil content of meal. 


Differences Noted 
A comparison of the analysis of 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal and soybean hulls reveals some 
outstanding differences: 


50% Protein Soybean 
dehulled SBOM hulls 
Protein, % 50.0-52.0 8.0-10 
Fiber, % 2.5- 3.0 35.0-40.0 
Fat, % 1.0- 2.0 0.5- | 


Soybean hulls are low in protein 
content. Moreover, the protein con- 
tained in the hulls is only partially 


that it is closely associated with non- 
digestible fiber. The fiber portion of 
soybean hulls is principally cellulose, 
pentosans and lignin. None of these 
can be utilized by chickens, turkeys, 
pigs or dogs. In fact, there is no nu- 
tritional justification for having soy- 
bean hulls present in the feeds for 
these critical animals. In some cases 
there is no economic justification for 
adding hulls per se or as a fraction 
of 44% protein extracted soybean oil 
meal to certain types of animal feeds 
although this does not hold true for 
all poultry and livestock feeds at the 
current differential for 50% protein 
dehulled meal. 

The most prevalent use of 50% 
protein dehulled soybean oil meal is 
in high quality feeds for broilers 
where performance is the criteria. In 
building feeds that are low in indi- 
gestible nutrients (crude fiber) and 
with an optimum calorie-protein (CP) 
ratio, 50% protein dehulled meal has 
proven to be highly adaptable. Some 
feeds of this type have been formu- 
lated to contain as much as 25% 
of dehulled soybean oil meal, but 
there is evidence that this percentage 
can be increased by supplementing 
the feed with methionine and replac- 
ing additional high cost animal and 
fish proteins. 

Other uses for 50% protein dehulled 
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Your Feeds 


with General Mills 
new custom-processed 
soy products 


* 44% Protein Soybean Oil Meal 


Processed to conform to the most exacting 
standards of uniformity. 

Protein quality, urease content, color, grind, 
fiber content, and moisture controlled by close 
laboratory supervision to assure satisfactory 
production results in all types of feeding. 


* 50% Protein Dehulled Soybean Oil Meal 


The ultimate in soybean oil meal. Possesses all 
the good characteristics of 44°, protein meal 
plus added protein and lower fiber. 

Ideally suited for use in feeds where top per- 
formance is paramount. Especially valuable in 


broiler and turkey feeds. 


* Toasted Soybean Mill Feed 


No longer a by-product but a co-product of 
50°; protein dehulled soybean oil meal. Of 
particular value in ruminant feeding where an 
inexpensive, highly palatable bulk feed is re- 
quired. Possesses good adsorbent qualities for 
use with molasses in soft pellets. 


* Special Grind Soy Products 


SOYBEAN DIVISION OF 


General Mills 


400-2nd Avenue So., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
Piants in: Belmont, lowa « Rossford, Ohio 


For full particulars 
and samples write to: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“We use our Brower Mixer to 
make our own brand of feeds 


and also do custom mixing 
which has grown to be 25% of 
our business. Our Mixer has 


, “Does a great promotional job, and answers all common feeding ques- 
been in steady use 10 hours a 
y | tions; also gives out with a bit of local gossip.” 


day, 6 days a week for over 3 


years, and we've never had a 
breakdown. The short auger 
and wide top construction gives 


soybean oil meal are in chick start- NEW ELEVATORS 
ers, turkey starters, feeds for caged PORTLAND, ORE.—One of the 
layers, pig starters, dog foods and in | earliest grain harvest seasons in 
some poultry growing mashes. In | years in Polk County will find four 
areas where freight rates are high, | "ew elevators at various parts of the 
feed manufacturers are using the de- county to receive the crop Frank 
hulled product in ruminant feeds, | Neufeld has just completed a 1,600- 
: P .'’ | ton elevator on his farm cast of 
preferring to pay freight on protein | Dallas. A large elevator has been 
and buy fiber locally at substantial | orected at McCoy by Freeman Bros., 
| discounts. and a third has gone up at Perry- 
As availability of 50% protein de- | dale where Ed and Bob Scharf are 
hulled soybean oil meal is expanded | Owners. Pacific Grains, Inc., which 


and the differential over 44% protein | built a large plant at Derry Sta- 
meal stabilized in the $8@10 range, 


tion last year, has added a smaller 
the use of this product in animal 


faster, more economical mixing 
and the Brower Mixer is more 
compact than any I have ever 
used in my other mills.’’ 


elevator at Suver in the southern 


Whitliind MIXERS part of the county. 
co The product known as 50% pro- | one 


tein dehulled soybean oil meal is the | @ o 
Built to give years of trouble-free service, Many ex- near-ultimate in what the soybean 
clusive features—easier and faster to operate. industry can produce from soybeans Serving the Milling Industry A 
Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes in the way of a high quality vege- 
at a power cost of 3¢ to 5¢ per ton. Above and table protein. There are some further 


below-floor models. Five sizes— mixing capacities refinements of a mechanical nature 
of 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 4000 pounds per batch. that can be made but they are minor 


Quickly pays for itself through greater mixed feed and one by — of ee Supple- 
profits mentation of 50% protein dehulled 


soybean oil meal with methionine 


30 DAY TRIAL. . write for full details. [J | yields a protein of higher quality for 


Complete Line of Quality Grain 
Processing Machinery 
B for Over a Century. 
critical animals than the unsupple- LBRO 
BROWER Merc. ¢c€o mented meal. But this is a function 
of the feed manufacturer and it 
402 N. Third, Quincy, il. should be his prerogative to deter- 

mine whether methionine supplemen- CEDAR RAPIDS,IOWA 
tation is needed or not. 
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MICRO-INGREDIENTS IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


(Continued from page 32) 


of the entire feed manufacturing op- 
eration in continuous line plants un- 
til free flow is restored. 


Conditioning Agents 


It is generally possible to mini- 
mize or eliminate this problem by 
the appropriate selection of diluents. 
However, many ingredients are in- 
herently hygroscopic and must be 
used in this condition. In such formu- 
lations, it is possible to minimize 
caking greatly by the incorporation 
of low levels of suitable condition- 
ing agents such as tricalcium phos- 
phate. 

The trend today in poultry and 
other types of feeds is toward the 
use of more pelleted, crumbled and 
cubed rations. The use of feed prod- 
ucts in these forms results in less 
waste, increased feed consumption 
and added insurance that the ani- 
mals are obtaining a more complete- 
ly uniform ration. 


Pelleting Adds Stress 

However, each of these processes 
results in an added stress on the ac- 
tive ingredients, due to the high tem- 
peratures and moistures imposed dur- 
ing the steaming, compression and 
extrusion steps. While certain forms 
of antibiotics and vitamins are known 
to be satisfactorily stable in feed 
blends, they may exhibit severe po- 
tency loss during the pelleting and 
cubing. For this reason, the active 
ingredient must be processed to re- 
sist these severe conditions. 

Since it is often difficult to pre- 
dict from laboratory tests the per- 
formance during pelleting of an ac- 
tive ingredient, it is generally nec- 
essary to conduct commercial-scale 
pelleting runs to obtain this infor- 
mation using standard feed manufac- 
turing equipment. 

While the color of a feed supple- 
ment is not generally of great im- 
portance, it is desirable to maintain 
uniformity from batch to batch. If 
this is not done, the feed manufac- 
turer may receive the impression that 
the production is not uniform 
throughout the year. When one con- 
siders the small percentage of ac- 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL | 
CONSULTANT 


Feed Formulation 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. | 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don't miss a single im- 
portant issue. . . and help us 
make the correction as quickly 
as possible by giving us your 
old address too. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


P. 0, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


tive ingredient in a feed supplement, 
it will be readily realized that slight 
unavoidable color changes are the 
result of variations in the appear- 
ance of one or more of the diluents 
employed. 
Palatability of Supplement 

It is also of utmost importance 
to consider the palatability of the 
feed supplement when incorporated 
into the finished feed. Such proper- 
ties as extreme dustiness, extreme 
coarseness, off-odors and flavors, may 
render the finished feed somewhat 
unpalatable to the animal. This fea- 
ture is of added importance in the 
so-called “high level” feeds which 
are in widespread use today for the 
prevention and treatment of vari- 
ous diseases of poultry and livestock. 
Sick animals have been known to 


refuse medicated feeds which are un- 


palatable and this can obviously re- 
sult in a high mortality loss for the 
raiser. 

A further consideration in the se- 
lection of diluents for food supple- 
ments is insect infestation. While 
this is not a problem in mineral car- 
riers, one must select vegetable 
source diluents with extreme care to 
avoid this problem. Without proper 
safeguards, it is relatively easy to 
introduce infestation to feed supple- 
ment processors and from there, in 
turn, to the feed manufacturer. 

This problem has been eliminated 
by the careful selection of diluents 
and rigid inspection of all incom- 
ing materials intended for use in 
feed supplement manufacturing. 


ECONOMICS 

When one considers the very low 
ratio by weight of active ingredients 
contained in most feed supplements, 
the desirability of holding diluent 
costs to a minimum becomes appar- 
ent. While the obvious solution would 
be selection of low-cost ingredients, 
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it is obvious that the many factors 
discussed above render this an im- 
possibility. 

Seasonal variations in the avail- 
ability of certain ingredients will have 
a marked effect on diluent cost, as 
it is not always possible to pur- 
chase and stock a large quantity of 
a specific ingredient. Consequently, 
the supplement formulation often 
must be modified to include mainly 
those ingredients which are in good 
supply throughout the year. 


Combination Problems 

We have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding discussion the necessity for 
employing combinations of ingredi- 
ents in order to obtain desirable feed 
supplement properties as regards 
bulk density, flow, etc. Use of such 
combinations poses a serious problem 
for the supplement manufacturer if 
a specific diluent should become un- 
available for one reason or another. 

In the absence of one or more criti- 
cal ingredients, the properties of the 
supplement may become unaccept- 
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Found to Have Effect 
on Water Metabolism 


Choline and riboflavin are necessary 
for maintaining normal water metab- 
olism in animals, according to the 
report of researchers. Experimental 
animals on diets deficient in either 
choline or riboflavin showed impaired 
kidney function under stress. 
Further research on the effect of 
nutritional deficiencies on water 
metabolism may be of significance in 
the poultry field. It has been sug- 
gested previously that retention of 
water in the tissues may be a factor 
in causing breast blisters in chickens. 


Methionine Necessary 
For Maintaining Healthy 
Respiratory Tissue 


Experimental diets deficient in methi- 
onine and lysine have been found to 
produce disturbances in the bronchial 
tissues of animals, according to re- 
cent research conducted in Europe. 
Examination showed that the elastic 
layer of the bronchii was destroyed 
when rations deficient in these two 
amino acids were fed. 

Degeneration in the respiratory 
tract caused by methi- 
onine and lysine defi- 
ciencies may indicate 
a relationship be- 
tween prevalence of 
respiratory diseases 
in poultry and inade- 
quate amino acid con- 
tent in rations. 


@ U.S.1. ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
{bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 

U.S.1. VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 

© U.S.1. MENADIONE MIXES (vitomin K;) 


Use of Antioxidant BHT Grows as 


on Pigmentation in Poultry Continues 


U.S.1. To Make Available Supplies of BHT on Natural Carrier 


Butylated hydroxy toluene (BHT) is playing an important part in the 
rapidly expanding use of antioxidants in feeds. The ability of BHT to 
increase the utilization of the yellow carotenoid pigments, including 


xanthophyll, is of especial value to 
the poultry industry, which continues 
to place a premium on birds with 
good skin and shank color. 

In view of the growing importance 
of BHT to the feed industry, U.S.I. 
has announced that it will supply an 
antioxidant mixture containing 25% 
BHT on a natural carrier of dis- 
tillers dried grains. 

Prevents Loss of Vitamins A and E 
In addition to improving pigmenta- 
tion in poultry, BHT also helps pre- 
vent loss of such vitamins as A and 
E. Deficiencies of vitamin E can 
result in encephalomalacia, or “crazy 
chick” disease. Vitamin A is neces- 


(CHC. AN 


CH3 


Structural formula for butylated hydroxy 
foluene (BHT). It is a white, crystalline, 
free-flowing antioxidant, soluble in fats, 
oils and some alcohols. BHT is also known 


as: 
* 2,6 ditertiary-butyl-4-methylpheno! 
* 2,6 ditertiary-butyl-paracreso! (dbpc) 


© SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY® molasses distillers 
condensed 

© VACATONE* 80, molasses distillers dried 
solubles 

© U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


© CURBAY® 8-6 80, dried molasses fermenta- 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


sary for good growth and resistance 
to disease. 

By stabilizing the natural oils pres- 
ent in rations, BHT also serves to 
protect the palatability of feeds. 
About % to % lbs. of BHT or 1 to 2 
Ibs. of antioxidant mix containing 
25% BHT are used per ton of feed. 
The addition of BHT to animal feeds 
follows several years of its successful 
use as an antioxidant in foods for 
human consumption. 


U.S.1. Product Has Natural Base 
The BHT to be marketed by U.S.I. is 
a dry, free flowing product on a 
natural carrier of distillers dried 
grains, which supplies a portion of 
the B vitamins required by livestock 
and poultry. The mix will be pack- 
aged in 50 lb. paper bags and will be 
available soon in U.S.I. warehouses 
across the country. For information, 
contact your nearest U.S.I. office. 


Vitamin By Increases 
Carotene Utilization 


The addition of vitamin B;2 to diets 
otherwise low in Bi2 has been found 
to increase significantly the utiliza- 
tion of carotene in experimental ani- 
mals, 

Carotene is known to be a precursor 
of vitamin A, and in the case of 
poultry, favorably affects pigmenta- 
tion in the bird. 
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able to the feed manufacturer. It is 
therefore generally necessary to de- 
velop alternate formulations which 
can be used in the event that one 
or more ingredients in the standard 
formulation become unavailable. 


With the improvement in the effi- 
ciency of feed mixing, and the in- 
creasing use of feed adjuvants, many 
manufacturers are beginning to turn 
to the use of high potency supple- 
ments which they premix in their 
own equipment using diluents readily 
available. 

This practice offers the advantages 
of volume prices on the active in- 
gredient. As a result, many large 
scale feed manufacturers are now 
purchasing various active ingredi- 
ents in more concentrated form and 
then premixing and blending in their 
own plants. On the other hand, there 
are many medium- and small-size 
feed manufacturers who prefer the 
convenience of purchasing a lower po- 
tency feed supplement which is ready 
for use in batch mixes without the 
necessity of further dilution. 


QUALITY CONTROL 

Test Methods—tThe finished anti- 
biotic feed supplement is assayed for 
antibiotic content by microbiological 
methods employing turbidimetric or 
cup plate methods. High potency sup- 
plements may be assayed by chemi- 
cal and physical methods such as 
colorimetry and optical rotation. 

Over-all particle size is checked via 
standard screen analysis, and micro- 
scopic examination quickly indicates 
respective physical characteristics of 
both active ingredient and diluents. 
Diluent ratios are indicated by proxi- 
mate analyses for protein, fat, fiber, 
ash, moisture, bulk density, etc. 

Uniformity is checked by vibrat- 
ing samples for several hours and 
assaying top and bottom layers. Cak- 
ing tendencies and hygroscopicity are 
measured by determining the rate of 
moisture pick-up by thin layers of 
sample exposed to circulating air at 
fixed humidity and temperature. The 
pH, flow properties and dustiness are 
also compared. 


Stability Data—Feed supplements 


are sometimes in storage for 6 to 12 
months before incorporation in feeds. 
Hence the first test is to determine 
active ingredient stability in the un- 
diluted feed supplement. Storage at 
normal room temperature in mois- 
ture-proof containers is employed to 
simulate warehouse conditions. De- 
tailed tests are also required to elim- 
inate the possibility of any incom- 
patibility with other commonly em- 
ployed feed additives, or with es- 
sential nutrients 


Stability Tests 


Stability tests under actual use 
conditions in commervial feed prod- 
ucts are highly important to demon- 
strate satisfactory performance to 
the feed manufacturer. In this phase 
of the stability program, small-scale 
laboratory tests are replaced by plant 
scale batches processed in commer- 
cial feed manufacturing equipment. 
All major types of feed products and 
processes must be studied thoroughly 
in a continuous testing program. Only 
in this way can reliable data be ob- 
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| tained on which to base meaningful 


recommendations for use. 

Overage Required—Since the use 
conditions to which the feed supple- 
ments will be subjected can seldom 
be accurately predicted, it is always 
desirable to incorporate a suitable 
overage. The level of this overage 
will be governed by a variety of 
factors. 

One of these, for example, is the 
precision of the assay method em- 


| ployed for quality control purposes. 


If assay reproducibility is only + 5%, 
it will be necessary to adjust the 
level of active ingredient according- 
ly. In addition, if the efficiency of 
the blending equipment used for pro- 
ducing the feed supplement is not 
sufficiently high, it will be necessary 
to add a small overage to compensate 
for possible non-uniformity. 


Storage Time a Factor 


However, one of the major consid- 
erations in determining the overage 
level is the estimated storage time 
of the supplement before use. This 
includes not only the period during 
which the supplement is stored in a 
manufacturer’s warehouse but also 
how long the supplement will be 
stored after purchase by the cus- 
tomer. Data on this aspect can be 
obtained fairly readily by routine 
shelf storage studies on the undilut- 
ed supplements at varying tempera- 
tures in the laboratory. 

A second important criterion is 
the type of product into which the 
feed supplement is to be mixed. If 
it is to be included in a product high 
in minerals or drugs and low in 
moisture, stability of active ingredi- 
ents will differ from what they would 
be if final use is in pelleted broiler 
rations or in high-molasses cattle 
supplements. 

Sufficient data on stability under 
actual use conditions must be ob- 
tained in commercially prepared feed 
stored under actual use conditions 
of temperature, moisture, humidity, 
etc. Only after all of these studies 
have been completed is it possible to 
interpret the data and arrive at a 
safe and reasonable level for overage 
of the active ingredient. 


SUMMARY: 


In the preceding discussion, we 
have highlighted some of the impor- 
tant questions associated with the 
formulation of antibiotics and other 
micro-ingredients into acceptable 
feed supplements. There are undoubt- 
edly many additional factors peculiar 
to specific products and specific ap- 
plications which have not been cov- 
ered. However, the above outline may 
suffice to illustrate the extreme care 
which is necessary in developing an 
acceptable feed supplement for use 
by the feed industry. 
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Business-Builders 


for Feed Manufacturers 
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“Do-It-Yourself” 
Information 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
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ysTRies Inc. facturers . . . no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.”” Just the facts on 
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The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
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acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener” for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-LB. BAGS 

Here is the ideal, fast-selling Ny 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. b 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelpha 2, Pa. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Aug. 20-21 — Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky Animal Nutrition Conference 
(joint meeting); Sheraton-Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville; sec., W. OC. Willock, 
P.O. Box 1914, Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 21-22—Oklahoma Poultry In- 
dustry Get-Together; Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City; chm., Don L. Brooks, 
poultry department, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Aug. 21-24—North Dakota Hatch- 
ery School; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, State College Station, 
Fargo, N.D.; chm., Irving J. Mork, 
extension poultryman. 

Aug. 21-29—National Broiler Con- 
vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Olaypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres. H. H. Earthman, National 
Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, DL 


Sept. ‘6—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Breezy Point, Pelican 
Lake, Brainerd, Minn.; sec., Rubert 
Lindholm, Minneapolis Assn. of Cred- 
it Men, 502 Thorpe Bidg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John OC. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

Sept. 10-11 — Seventh Regional 
Area of National Renderers Assn. 
annual meeting; Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., H. A. Yaffee, Box 
26, Stockyards Station, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Sept. 10-11—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Oampus, St. 
Paul; chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. 

Sept. 14—Iowa Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Curtiss Hall, Iowa State Ool- 
lege, Ames. 

Sept. 14—Purdue Swine Day; Live- 
stock Experimental Farm, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Inc.; co-chm., 
J. H. Conrad and W. M. Beeson, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 


Sept. 19-20—Ohice Poultry Indus- 
tries Conference; Youth Bidg., Ohio 
State Fair Grounds, Columbus; spon- 
sor, Ohio Poultry Council, Ohio State 
University, Poultry Dept., Columbus 
10, Ohio. 

Sept. 19-21 — National Mineral 
Feeds Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec. Peter W. Janss, 212 Equi- 
table Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 20-21—American Pet Food 
Manufacturers Assn., division of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. ; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Richard 
Kathe, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, Til. 


Product of N. V. Philips-Roxane, The Netherlands 


Save more than $100 per ton on Dry D cost! 
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VITAMIN D 
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VITAMIN D, POTENCY OF BO-DEE UNDIMINISHED 
FOR PERIODS IN EXCESS OF 12 MONTHS 


In tests conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation—12 month 


tests at 30 day intervals—showed no loss of potency of Bo-Dee Mineral 


Stable Vitamin D3 when mixed with the following minerals: 
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STEAMED 


CALCIUM 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE 
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PHOSPHATE 


FERROUS SULFATE 
COPPER SULPHATE 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 


COBALT SULPHATE 


TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDGE THESE 
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514 Wallace S. Building 
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K. S. Crittendon, Inc. 
120 East Third St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Crittendon-Smith, Inc. 


George O. Adams 
385 Crescent Ave. 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Arch Sales Company 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 


Denver, Colorado Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago Office 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Feed Associates, Inc. 
106-108 No. Court St. 
Marysville, Ohio 


3240 Peachtree Rd. Bidg. 


FROM $100 TO $200 PER TON ON YOUR DRY D COST. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP 


Durgin & Co., Inc. Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 
116 Foundry 


Wakefield, Mass. 

M. A. McClelland Co. 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
1510.3ist Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


B. A. Lucius Company 

3007 Race Street 

P. O. Box 7244, Sylvania Station 
Fort Worth ||, Texas 
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Sept. 20-21—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chmn., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Sept. 23-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26-27—Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oct. 1-3—National Renderers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, IIL. 

Oct. 2-4—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council exposition and con- 
vention; Onondaga County War Me- 
morial Auditorium, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
managing dir., Alfred Van Wagenen, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 
Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 8—Virginia State Feed Assn.; 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 616 E. Franklin St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 12—Nebraska Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; chm., Prof. William Loeffel. 

Oct. 15-16—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Oal. 

Oct. 17—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council, annual meeting, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
sec., Maxwell L. Cooley, Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.O.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Oct. 18-19—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
sec.-treas., John A. Krusoe, Box 472, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 25-26 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference; Oklahoma A&M 
College, Stillwater, Okla.; co-chm., 
Dr. Magnar Ronning and Dr. William 
Kirkham, 

Nov. 2—Ohio Anima! Nutrition 
Conference; Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio.; chm., W. J. Tyznik, 
Department of Animal Science. 

Nov. 8-9—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference for Feed Manufacturers; 
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Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; chmn., 
Prof. G. F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. . 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville; John P. Feaster, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Nov. 12-13—Missouri Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; chmn., 
Dr. W. H. Pfander, Mumford Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-15—Illinois Feed Assn. and 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
joint meeting; Armory, Leland Hotel 
(IFA) and St. Nicholas Hotel (TIPIA), 
Springfield, Ill.; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., IPLA, Aubrey Harless, Box 
91, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Nov. 16—School for Poultry Serv- 
icemen in Feed and Allied Industries; 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, NJ.; chm., 
C. 8. Platt, Poultry Department. 


Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; exec. sec., Mark G. 
Thornburg, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Nov. 23-24— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago; sec., W. M. Beeson, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 1738 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Dec. 8-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
©. O. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bidg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 

Dec. 3-5—Midwest Feed Production 
School, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd 8. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 6-7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Puyal- 
lup, Wash. 

Dec. 6-7—North Oarolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C.; chm., 
George Wise, Animal Nutrition Sec- 
tion, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


1957 


Jan. 7-8—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chmn., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10—National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. ©. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Tl. 

Jan, 11-12—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


S FOR POULTRY 


Hilltop Laboratories mise 


Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN 
FLlour 


Feeps 
Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 

Jan. 23-24 — Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 28-80—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—American Dehydra- 
tors Assn., Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; exec. vice 
pres., Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1—University of New 
Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 
ence; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; chm., Prof. W. C. 
Skoglund, Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 7-8—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. J. R. Parker. 

Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 14-15—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Olympic Hotel, Seattle; sec., 
J. G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 14-15—Utah Feed Manufac- 
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NATIONAL MoLasses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA., Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (PHILA. ) 


“Why Portable Mills Make Money >. 


mers grain. 
mill on wheels. arm, Frere 
A complete nd ALL -ONES make 

are Tour of 
money: vant the convenience 3. grinding: 
te grinding service the 

yout right out om 

with custome other bag feeds. 


“ALL-IN-ONE” FEEDMAKER 
BEATS THEM ALL 


Just think of it! Not just a mobile grinder but a 
complete modern feed plant on wheels. That's 
the JAY BEE ALL-IN-ONE. Designed to give 
maximum service right on the farm. Note these 


features: 
© rue High capacity for Deliver bulk or 
fast production—8 sacked. 


New Model Jay Bee Portable Feedmaker 


"The Complete Feed Mill on Wheels 
WHAT THIS OWNER SAYS: 


to 10 tons per hour. 


si 
Hydraulic auger for 
quick bulk unload- © Handles 
ing. with 20" width in- 
dustrial type ham- 
© Air system for re- mermill. 


CLIP AND MAIL FOR FULL INFORMATION 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., FRANKLIN, TENN. 
Please send me full information on JAY BEE All-in-One 


Cc. C. Morrow, Tennessee State Hatchery, Columbia, Tenn., Feedmaker. 

Purina dealer who owns the unit shown above, says: “We 

like our machine very much. It really does a job in hurry. ds 

We also appreciate the prompt and courteous service you 

ALSO NEW—JAY BEE CORNSHELLER 


| 
FEEDING MOLASSES 
are: | 
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turers & Dealers Assn.; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; sec.- 
treas., Dr. Lawrence Morris, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Ti. 

Feb. 17-19—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

March 18—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinpati, Ohio; exec. director, Lawr- 
ence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 138-17—Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 14-15—Oregon Feed & Seed 


Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, Lewis 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 21-22—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. G. Lynn Ro- 
moser, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 25-27—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 1-3—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., W. T. Diamond, 
538 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 19-20—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn., Hotel Connor, Joplin, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle 
Mill & Elevator, Higginsville, Mo. 

June 9-11—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 17-18—Georgia Feed & Poul- 


try Conference; Dinkler Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 


| 208 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 8, 


Ga. 


Expansion Planned 


VINELAND, N.J.—<A broad expan- 
sion program of manufacturing fa- 
cilities, amounting to $50,000, has 
been mapped here by the Keen Mfg 
Corp., designer and builder of poultry 
equipment. According to Everett M 
Keen, president of the firm, some 
10,000 sq. ft. of additional production 
space will be added to the plant. The 
new section will house, among other 
apparatus, a forming machine that 
will turn galvanized steel into feed 


hoppers. 


FEED FIRM INCORPORATES 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—Mid-State 
Milling Corp., Alexandria, La., has 
been granted a charter to deal in 
agricultural feeds. Capitalization of 
$225,000 was authorized. 


dairy rations 
and 


7 


JOINS ALBERS—Jerry Denbo, right, 
new assistant advertising manager of 
the feeds division, Albers Milling Co., 
is welcomed to the Carnation-Albers 


| world headquarters in Los Angeles 
| by Robert D. Moore, advertising man- 
| ager of the feeds division. Mr. Denbo 


is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois in advertising design. In 1951 
he joined Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., in 
Fairbury, Dll. In May, 1955, he re- 
signed from the position of advertis- 
ing manager there to become vice 
president and general manager of 
the Record Advertising Agency in 
Fairbury, handling the Honeggers’ ac- 
count. 


3 Grange Wholesale 
Units Plan to Merge 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Merger of 
Grange wholesale organizations in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho to 
create a three-state Grange supply 
cooperative is reportedly taking 
shape. 

The Oregon Grange Bulletin said 
directors of the Grange Cooperative 
Wholesale, Spokane, and the Oregon 
Grange Supply, Portland, have ap- 
proved the merger. Idaho Grange 
Wholesale, Caldwell, is expected to 
join the merger later, the Bulletin 
said. 

The new tri-state organization 
would have assets of more than $2,- 
500,000 and would distribute farm 
supplies to some 80 member retail 


| cooperatives. It would have ware- 
houses at Spokane, Seattle, Port- 
land, Yakima, Lewiston and Cald- 
well. 


-NEPPCO Appoints 


Donald B. Lockhart 


TRENTON, N.J. — Assuming the 
duties of assistant for programming, 
Donald B. Lockhart recently joined 
the staff of the Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council, according to 
Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, managing 


director. 

After earning his B.S. in agricul- 
ture degree at the University of 
Maine in 1952, Mr. Lockhart pur- 
sued commercial work until, in 1955, 
he was awarded the Chas. M. Cox 
Fellowship to continue his studies 
as graduate assistant in poultry hus- 
bandry at the University of Maine 
where he received his M.S. degree 
in June, 1956. 


AMSCO wy 


Brand 
High Grade 
MEAT & BONE SCRAPS — TANKAGE 
50% Protein 60% Protein 
Carloads and Truckloads 
We BUY Cracklings and Dried Blood 
and solicit your offering 


AMERICAN MILL SERVICE 
CO., INC. 


116 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 3-0571 


| 
| | | 
and 
4 — “all 
to your own formulas 
| You'll create efficient, nutritiovs, mildly laxative livestock rations 
qhen you mix Minnesota 2270 Flaxseed reenings Oi Feed into your 
low protein beef and dairy feeds- 
i Work in 10 30 percent of Minnesota 997% and your 
formula ‘will be more palatable to the herd- It will sharpe® appetites and 
\4 increase feed consumption 
You get almost the same results as when using pure linseed mes put | 
ta at worthwhile savings! Minnesot@ 22% 18 processed just like Minnesota 
Tae ' 36% Linseed Oil Meal and is made from broken flax seeds and other oil- 
pearing seeds. Ask for oUF pamphlet! | foe 
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Ask the 
| MERCK MAN 


Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients or 
giving your formulations the advantages of recent dis- 
coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 


place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 
service experience with micronutrients and therapeutic 
agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on your problem 
next time he calls, or contact him through the Merck 
sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO =- DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 


High energy rations require more 


VITAMIN B.. 
to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 


Modern broiler rations supply more calories per IN B.. (Nilli 
illigrams per ton 
pound of feed. So, today’s broilers make greater VITAM 12 ( g Pp ) 


and faster gains on less feed. With the greater 

energy content of these new rations, overall feed 

intake is decreased. Therefore, to assure the re- 

quired vitamin intake, these rations must contain 
) higher vitamin levels. 

Take advantage of latest research by adding 
MERCK VITAMIN By, or one of the Merck multi- 
vitamin mixtures containing vitamin B,.. These 
are available for all types of poultry and livestock 
rations—designed for precision in handling and 
economy in shipping and storing. 


VITAMIN B.,. 
MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


| | 
| 
7 
ADEQUATE 
ONLY FOR 
STANDARD 
BROILER RATION 4, 
7 
CALORIC RATION 
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USDA Publishes 
Agricultural Yearbook 


On Animal Diseases 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
publication of the 1956 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, “Animal Diseases.” 

The book contains 134 chapters by 
leading veterinarians and other sci- 
entists, most of them in USDA and 
state colleges. 

Described in the book are diseases 
and parasites of cattle, swine, sheep, 
goats, poultry, dogs, cats, horses, 
mules, minks, foxes and other ani- 
mals. Causes, symptoms, treatment, 
management and modes of transmis- 
sion are outlined. 

Introductory sections contain chap- 
ters on food supplies and animal dis- 
eases, infectious diseases common to 
animals and man, causes of disease, 
genetics and disease, protection 
against transmissible diseases and 
parasites, veterinary biological prod- 


ucts, antibiotics, sulfa drugs and 
other drugs. 

The Yearbooks of Agriculture have 
been published for more than a cen- 
tury. They are congressional docu- 
ments and are produced in USDA 
with appropriations from Congress. 
Nearly all copies are distributed by 
members of Congress. 

USDA has no copies for general 
distribution. Copies may be bought 
at $2 each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Request 
for copies should not be sent to 
USDA. 

In his foreword to the new year- 
book, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, says students of veteri- 
nary and biological sciences should 
take more highly specialized training 
in their chosen fields. He emphasized 
the need for more biological and vet- 
erinary research, and that requires 
more specialization. Also, he said, 
facilities for biological research need 
further improvement. 


“The needed research may cost 
many millions of dollars,”” Mr. Benson 
said. “The results of the research 
may save hundreds of millions, for 
morbidity and mortality from infec- 
tious, non-infectious and parasitic dis- 
eases still cause estimated losses of 
more than $2 billion each year.” 


Farm Sales Increase 


SAN FRANCISCO—General farm 
sales, including animal and poultry 
feeds, increased by 6.32% between 
the first quarter of 1955 and the 
first quarter of the current year, ac- 
cording to estimates of the California 
State Board of Equalization. Stores 
dealing with farmers had total sales 
of $45,608,000 between Jan. 1 and 
March 31, 1956, as compared with 
$42,898,000 for the same _ three 
months last year. The 6.32% increase 
in sales for the quarter was below 
the average increase for retail estab- 
lishments, estimated by the board at 
10.41%. 


Mr. W. T. Richards, Richards Hatchery & Feeds, 
Stewart, Minnesota wrote us about his Bryant 
Double-Duty Hammermill and said: 


‘'T am especiall pleased with the grinding 
capacity and efficiency. 


One of the reasons Mr. Richards is so pleased with 
the capacity and efficiency is our Custom Engineered 
Fan Power. Every Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill 
has an 1800 rpm fan (with its own motor) running in 


PATENTS. 
PENDING 


PATENTS 


a large full-scroll fan housing. With Bryant you get 
exactly the air power you need to convey and elevate 
ground material where you want it. 


You have maximum efficiency of the fan at all times 
when you have Bryant Custom Engineered Air Power. 
Never any choking or plugging and less fire hazard. 

Standard fans, carried in stock, can deliver ground 
material any distance up to 150 feet. Special fans can 
be furnished to deliver the ground material even 
further where necessary. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST IN GRINDING 
CAPACITY AND EFFICIENCY, WRITE US FOR 
THE BRYANT Double-Duty STORY. 


National Hay Assn. 


Plans Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS—Plans have been 
completed for the 6lst annual con- 
vention of the National Hay Assn. 
to be held Aug. 26-28 at the Deshler 
Hilton Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. R. S. Dougan, Ohio State 
University, will follow reports by the 
president and secretary of the as- 
sociation with a talk on the “Eco- 
nomic Outlook for Agriculture” the 
opening morning. 

K. L. Scott, director, Agricultural 
Credit Services, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, will speak 
on “Utilizing Trade Channels in Ad- 
ministering Disaster Relief Pro- 
grams” the afternoon of Aug. 27. 

The following morning will be de- 
voted to a talk on effect of the soil 
bank program on the hay business 
by D. T. Herrman, director, Agri- 
cultural Stabilization & Conservation 
Committee for Ohio, and a discussion 
of the spotted alfalfa aphid problem 
by R. G. Dahms, assistant head of 
the Cereal & Forage Insects Sec- 
tion, USDA. 

A number of social events are also 
planned for the convention. 


State Unit 
Schedules Meetings 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Six district 
meetings and two committee meet- 
ings of the Washington State Feed 
Assn. have been announced by the 
association. 

The district meetings are sched- 
uled as follows: 

Whatcom & Skagit—Sept. 25 at 99 
Cafe, 4 miles north of Bellingham. 

King, Pierce & Snohomish—Sept. 
26 at Clark’s Crab Apple Cafe, Belle- 
vue. 

Inland Empire—Nov. 7, Spokane 
Hotel, Spokane. 

Central Washington — Nov. §8, 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 

Lewis & Grays Harbor—Nov. 14, 
Lewis & Clark Hotel, Centralia. 

Clark & Cowlitz—Nov. 15, Ever- 
green Hotel, Vancouver, Wash. 

All meetings will start at 6:30 p.m. 

Committee meetings slated for 
noon at the Arctic Club in Seattle 
are: Sales Training Committee on 
Oct. 16 and the Feed Mill Produc- 
tion Committee on Oct. 17. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 

DOVER, DEL. — M&M Feet & 
Farm Supply, Inc., filed a charter of 
incorporation with the corporation 
department of the secretary of 
state’s office here. Authorized capi- 
tal stock of the firm is $250,000. 
Principal office of the firm is located 
in Frankford, Del. 


RESEARCH 
ANALYSES « CONSULTATION 
Biological, Nutritionel, Texicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, WN. ¥. 
Bulletin “What's New in Food and Drug Researet” available on letterhead request, 


SINASON - TEICHER 


INTER AMERICAN 
GRAIN CORP. 
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Ezra Taft Benson 


GFDNA SPEAKER—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, will be 
a featured speaker during the 60th 
annual convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, Sept. 9- 
11. Mr. Benson will speak Sept. 11, 
marking his first appearance before | 
the GFDNA. 


Study on Feeding 
Fats to Hogs Planned | 
| 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Western 
States Meat Packers Assn. has made | 
a grant of $1,250 to the Washington 
State College in Pullman, Washing- 
ton, to initiate a two-year study of 
feeding animal fats to hogs. 

E. Floyd Forbes, president of the 
association, reports that the grant 
was made because the college has 
completed preliminary work on the 
subject of fats in feeds, “the results 
of which were so encouraging that 
the association felt that a project on 
this s*” ‘ect would be a worthwhile 
one fo. the meat packing industry” 
as well as for the feed industry. 

To the funds granted by the 
WSMPA, other funds will be fur- 
nished by other sources available to 
the college so that the project will 
be amply financed to carry on in an 
efficient manner, Mr. Forbes ex- 
plained. 

The National Renderers Assn. last 
year initiated a project at the college 
on feeding animal fats to beef cattle. 
The final results of that project, also 
being conducted on a two-year basis, 
will be published by the college 
toward the end of this year. 


Squibb to Market 


Animal Biologicals 


NEW YORK—E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., and Research Labor- 
atories, Inc., of St. Joseph, Mo., have 
announced that as of Sept. 15, Squibb 
will market, under special arrange- 
ments with Research Laboratories, 
a complete line of small aninfal bio- 
logicals for veterinary use. 

These biologicals include rabies 
vaccine, anti-canine distemper serum, 
anti-infectious hepatitis serum and 
canine distemper vaccine. Two spe- 
cialities—Sin-jex, to establish im- 
munity against canine distemper and 
hepatitis at the same time with a 
single injection, and Femulgen, a 
single-injection vaccine for immuni- 
zation against cat distemper—are 
said to be unique in the field. 


IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 
at 


Cholera Increases 


PORTLAND, ORE.— The number 
of hog cholera cases in Oregon is 
increasing, especially in the Willam- 
ette Valley, investigators for the 
state agricultural department report. 
K. J. Peterson, state veterinarian, 
said a number of hog cholera out- 
breaks in the last two months have 
not followed the usual pattern of a 
sudden onset followed by immediate 
death of many animals. He said most 
of the animals involved became mild- 
ly ill for a week or more and few 
deaths occurred. 


JOINS CALIFORNIA GROUP 

SAN FRANCISCO— Eugene L. Sla- 
ter, an expert on diet for sheep and 
other aspects of the lamb raising in- 
dustry, has become associated with 
the Valley Livestock Marketing Assn., 
Dixon, Cal. Mr. Slater has been as- 
sistant in the general lamb depart- 
ment of Swift & Co., Chicago, and has 
been connected with lamb raising and 
marketing since 1940 
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EARLY METHODS 


for grinding evolved slowly. It took hundreds 
of years for the transition from the saddlestone 
to the lever mill. The Greek Delian mill, utiliz- 
ing the revolving lever principle, was made of 
blocks of lava bound together. The mill had 
no true hopper and had only a small space 
between the two rings. The outer ring rested 
directly on the inner ring. 


Mopern WAY TO GRIND 


is with rotary hammermills equipped 
with Pacal Hammers and Hammermill 
Clusters—the sure way to get the grind 
you want with just the right quality. 
And, Pacal Hammers are 
heat-treated to give you 3 to ©) 
| | 


4 times more wear. 


Phone Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adjeining 
Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


fa Billings, 


Low-Cost, Absorbable KLOTOGEN F" Assures 
Adequate Vitamin K For Poultry Rations 


BROILERS, LAYERS, TURKEYS 
PROTECTED FROM K DEFICIENCY 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Poultry- 
men now get the best possible protec- 
tion against vitamin K deficiency in 
their flocks by using rations contain- 
ing traces of water-soluble KLOTOGEN 
F, according to laboratory and field 
reports. 

Chemically menadione sodium bi- 
sulfite, this low-cost, assay-assured 
form of vitamin K activity is partic- 
ularly important to growers using the 
new type high energy poultry feeds. 


KLOTOGEN F IS BETTER ABSORBED 


The water-solubility of KLtotocen F 
makes it more absorbable in the in- 
testinal tracts of poultry. Repeated 
prothrombin and clotting time tests 
have shown K.iorTocEN F to be about 
three times as effective as fat-soluble 
menadione in a standard poultry feed 
(without sulfa medication). Kioro- 
GEN F is also of special value in ra- 
tions containing sulfa drugs, where 
its insurance value is even greater. 


KLOTOGEN F ASSAYED AT FACTORY 


Besides its superior absorbability, 
Kuotocen F offers feed manufac- 
turers the advantage of quantitative 
colorimetric assay. All Kiorocen F 
shipments are subjected to this pre- 
cise test before being released for 
mixing in poultry feeds. Thus both 
feed manufacturer and grower can 


Deficiency area, 
inadequate K absorption 


see 


—— 


Blood Sample 
from chicken 
fed rations 
containing 
inadequate 
vitamin K. 


be sure the ration contains enough 
K.otocen F to prevent vitamin K 
deficiency, regardless of field and 
drug stresses. 


TWO FORMS OF KLOTOGEN F 


Kuorocen F is supplied to the feed 
manufacturing industry in either a 


A single gram of KLOTOGEN F, cost- 
-ing !0c or less, provides adequate 
vitamin K activity for a full ton of 


finished feed. 


Blood Sample 
from chicken 
fed rations 
containing 
KLOTOGEN F 
as vitamin K 
source. 


pure, free-flowing powder form, or 
in a pre-mix. Each pound of the pre- 
mix contains 4 Gm. of Kiorocen F 
activity. 

Continuing improvements in feed 
ingredient production methods, plus 
increasing use of high energy rations 
give this water-soluble vitamin K 
form new importance for feed manu- 
facturers and growers alike. Addi- 
tional information can be obtained 
by writing Chemical Sales Division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois. 


10 20 


40 50 60 
% PROTHROMBIN 


COMPARISON GRAPH of clotting times and prothrombin 
levels shows approximate areas of normal, marginal and de- 
i prothrombin levels in poultry. Field stresses, such as 


enteritis, debeaking, dubbing and over-medication can cause 
vitamin K deficienc 
birds in the margina 


y and resultant hemorrhagic disease in 
prothrombin group. 
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New Products 


New Services 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5532—Feed 
Blender 


New literature giving specifications 
and flow sheets on the new hydraulic 
drive B&L portable formula feed 
blender has been released by its 
manufacturer, Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., Ine. Well illustrated and printed 
in two colors, bulletin No. PB-556 
explains with diagrams the plant's 
operation. Flow sheets show how the 
operator can produce a feed formula 
using farm grains and roughage with 
supplement and/or molasses. Also 
shown is the re-cycling operation for 
adding trace medicants, antibiotics, 
enzymes and minerals. Another illus- 
tration shows the continuous grind- 
ing, mixing and molasses blending 
operation. Up to 20 tons per hour 
can be produced, it is claimed. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 5532 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing it. 


No. 5534—Film 


The family of drugs called nitro- 
furans and their use in the preven- 
tion and treatment of poultry and 
livestock diseases is described in a 
film, “The Lifesaving Nitrofurans”’, 
prepared by Hess & Clark, Inc. The 
26-minute color film was produced 


No. 5533—S wine 
Produet 


Aurovim for swine, described as a 
new antibiotic, vitamin and mineral 
combination for adding to feed or 
drinking water, has been introduced 
by the American Cyanamid Co. The 


| new product, containing Aureomycin 


chlortetracycline, is said to promote 
growth in swine and is indicated for 
the treatment of bacterial enteritis 
and bacterial pneumonia in addition 
to the prevention of iron deficiencies. 
For young pigs that are weaned and 


| are drinking or eating, the product 


|} serves as 


a vitamin supplement. It 


| is available in 1-lb. packages and 3-, 


| and dairy cleanser, 


for educational purposes, according to | 


company Officials. Information about 
how to secure the film for showing 
will be sent if you check No. 5534 
on the coupon and mail it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


| and 25-Ib. 


10- and 25-lb. pails. Secure more 
complete information by checking No 
5533 on the coupon and mailing it 


to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5531—Cleanser 


Increased wetting properties and 
greater cleansing power are claimed 
for Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company’s product called General 
Manual Kleanser. Known as a farm 
it has been re- 
formulated to include nonionic and 
anionic wetting agents and additional 
polyphosphate content to make it 
more effective in hard water areas. 
The product is available in 5-, 10- 
farm packages and 125- 


| and 350-lb. bulk sizes. For more com- 


plete details check No. 5531 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publication. 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


[] No. 5528—Salt Process 

™ No. 5530—Booklet 

No. 5531—Cleanser 
No. 5532—-Feed Blender 
No. 5533—Swine Product 
No. 5534—Film 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS 

MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


y Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Feedstuffs 
P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


No. 5528—Salt 
Process 


The Morton Salt Co. has announced 
“a new process developed at Morton’s 
research laboratory” for making its 
mixing and iodized mixing salts used 
in feeds “free-running”. The treat- 
ment is claimed to prevent the mix- 
ing salts from absorbing moisture 
and caking. Other benefits claimed 
are that the process eliminates the 
use of dusty, easily segregated filler 
additives and the natural dustiness of 
salt in bulk handling. More details 
will be supplied if you will check No. 


5528 on the coupon and mail it to 
Feedstuffs. 
No. 5530—Booklet 


An 8-page booklet describing in 
words and pictures the “inside story” 
of Christie’s Spizzerinktum New 
Hampshires, Granite Whites and 
White New Hampshires, has been 
published. It is available without 
cost by checking No. 5530 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 


| them may still be obtained by jotting 
| the appropriate number on the cou- 


pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5414—Sample package of tab- 
lets for turkey and chicken treat- 
ment, Hess & Clark, Inc. 

No. 5415—Farm scale, 60-lb. ca- 
pacity, for handling by feed dealers, 
American Family Scale Co. 

No. 5416—Manlift bulletin, 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5490—Guide to time-zone and 
daylight saving time differences, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., division of 
Nationa! Distillers Products Corp. 

No. 5491—Feeding experiment bro- 


Allis- 


chure, Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory. 

No. 5492— 
berry, Inc. 

No. 5494—Tanks for liquid phos- 
phatic feed additive storage, But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5496—Hammer mill with sep- 
arate motors for blower and at each 


Corn sheller, J. B. Sed- 


end of main rotor shaft, Southern 
| Equipment Co. 
No. 5495—Roller mill for oat 


crimping, Duplex Mill & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
No. 5497—Mash product for black- 


| head treatment, Whitmoyer Labora- 
| tories, Inc. 


No. 5498—Preservative and flavor- 


| ing agent for ensilage, Flavor Cor- 


poration of America. 
No. 5499—Chicken barbecue liter- 
ature, Poultry and Egg National 


| Board. 


No. 5500—S elf-unloading feed 
body, Snyder-Meylor Co. 

No. 5501—Coccidiostat, 
Co., Inc. 

No. 6502—Sprays for grain protec- 
tion, Larvacide Products, Inc. 

No. 5503—Calcium iodate, 
linckrodt Chemical Works. 

No. 5504—Sweep auger attach- 
ment, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 5505—Drinking water wormer 
for poultry and swine, Bingman Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

No. 5506—Conveyor for multi-level 
handling of palletized cases, Alvey 
Conveyor Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5507—Calcium carbonate in 
livestock and poultry feeds, Calcium 
Carbonate Co. 

No, 5508—Embezzlement' controls 
booklet, Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5509—Elevating tail gate for 
pickup and express truck bodies, Mid 
West Body & Manufacturing. 

No. 5510— Corn _ sheller-cleaner, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 5511 — Fat-enriched feed in- 


Merck & 


Mal- 


| gredients, Standard Feed & Fertili- 


zer, Inc. 
No. 5512—Animal health products 
| merchandising handbook, 20¢ per 


Py 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
° 
...can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 
fluctuations and inventory 
losses. 
HEDGE your soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean oil meal 
in the futures market. It’s the 
inexpensive way to take the 
risk out of your ingredients. 
Call, wire or write us today 
for information. 
ARTHUR C. HARRISON 
Partner in charge of 
Commodity Department 
One Wall St. 231 S. La Salle St. 
New York 3 Chicago 4, Ill. 
t MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Digby ieee Chicago Board of Trade e 
Memphis Board of Trade ° 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity e 
and Security Exchanges * 
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FARMING CHANGES 


(Continued from page 20) 


that will first establish the market 


for broilers and then maintain and | 


increase the market. 

The tendency throughout the coun- 
try is toward larger flocks, and in 
the Midwest there will be both cage 
layer plants and large floor flocks. 
The number of large commercial 
flocks will increase. However, it is 
believed, there will still be many 
farm flocks of 300 to 500 birds, or 
even larger, which will produce and 
market eggs profitably. But, if such 
flocks are to survive, they must get 
better management than most now 
receive. The farmers must go along 
each year on a regular, planned 
basis, just as commercial poultrymen 
do. 

“No longer can a farmer be ‘on 
the fence’ in January or February 
as to whether or not he is going to 
‘start any chicks this year,’” it was 
pointed out. “He’s going to have to 
know. In the past many a farmer 
just guessed on how _ conditions 
would be in the fall, and sometimes 
he had a bunch of good laying pul- 
lets in the fall when the price of 
eggs was good; more often he didn’t. 
If he’s smart, he’ll start about the 
same number of chicks from year to 
year, just as the commercial man 
does. Some years he'll make more 
money than in other years, but he’ll 
always be ‘in the running.’” 

There have never been too many 
eggs of top quality at any one time, 
it was noted, and the midwestern 
poultry industry does have a good 
future if it will adhere to the policy 
of producing high quality products. 

Cage Layers 

What about this business of cage 
layer operations? That came in for 
some discussion, too, at the session 
on the Great Plains’ poultry future. 

One of the interviewers, noting 
that cage layers are becoming more 
popular in the North, said it is esti- 
mated that there now are some 250 
cage operators in an area including 
the Dakotas, Minnecota and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Answering a question on cage lay- 
ers, Mr. McNeal pointed out that 
cage laying is a step away from the 
sideline flock type of egg production. 


The operator must convince himself 


to go into it on a major basis. 

Ideas on cage layer housing in 
northern areas, he commented, are 
still in a state of cHange. 

He also noted that, in thinking 
about cage layers, it is necessary to 
consider the flock replacement rais- 
ing part of the operation, as well as 
the hens. 

Another factor in the cage out- 
look, Mr. McNeal said, is considera- 
tion of alternatives for farmers in 
the area under discussion. Cages in 
the North are definitely coming, he 
continued, but relatively good 
sources of income which already exist 
for many farmers may limit the 
speed with which cage operations are 
established. 

On the question of costs per bird, 
Mr. McNeal explained that the in- 
vestment per bird in a cage plant 
varies among different areas, depend- 
ing on type of housing required in 
different climates. In the warmer 
areas, he said, the cost per bird— 


| 


including house, cages and first birds 
in the house—ranges from under $5 
up to about $5.50. 

In the North, he said, some per- 
sons started out over-building. Now, 
he continued, there are, for example, 
more two-story houses, with more 
birds, etc., to cut costs. The invest- 
ment per bird will be somewhat 
higher in the North than in the 
South, but it has been over-stated, 
Mr. McNeal said. Some persons esti- 
mate the cost in the North to be $1 
or more per bird than in the South. 

(A story on cages in northern cli- 
mates appeared in the Aug. 4 issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 

Dr. Huttar reviewed some of the 
reported advantages for cages, in- 
cluding automatic culling, cleaner 
eggs, elimination of social stress 
among birds, and sufficient feeder 
and waterer space (something on 
which many producers fall down in 
floor operations). 

So far, he continued, relatively 
few poultrymen in the Northeast are. 


going into cage laying, although some | 
new poultry farms are installing the 
facilities. Many poultrymen of long 
standing, he said, are not going into | 
it. 


On the subject of culling, Dr. Hut- 
tar questioned whether “continuous 
culling is a blessing.” A New Jersey 
study, he said, shOwed better profits 
when there was no culling. He said 
frequent culling has been given up 
in the Northeast. 

The discussion also included re- 
marks on the question of whether 
the swing to fewer and more ef- 
ficient poultry farmers also means 
a greater swing toward lighter, more 
efficient layers. Dr. Huttar men- 
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tioned the most efficient Leghorns 
(4-4% Ib.) and most efficient Reds 
(5-5% Ib.), but he stressed that, re- 
gardless of breed or size, if a pro- 
ducer can get numbers of eggs per 
bird up and make the birds live, he'll 
have a profitable operation. 


Financing Egg Production 

In connection with the subject of 
cage laying, a good deal of the APHF 
panel discussion was focused on fin- 
ancing of egg production by outside 
money. 

Asked about the implications of 
financing, Dr. Engene said that if it 
develops more extensively, it will (1) 
lead to greater efficiency in egg pro- 
duction, and (2) also may pose some 


the Most In Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Advertisement 


__NEW PRODUCT NEWS | 


STRONG-SCOTT MANLIFTS GIVE 
LONGER, SAFER SERVICE! 


other Manlift on the market. 


STRONG-SCOTT'S new Aluminum Maniift is sturdy, lightweight and 
safe. Due to the non-corrosive, weather-proof material, it can be used 
outside as well as inside. These advantages enable the STRONG-SCOTT 
Aluminum Manlift to give better, longer and safer service than any 


safety brakes insure absolute safet 
This advantage alone makes the STRONG-SCOTT Man 


ALL STRONG-SCOTI Manlifis—Aluminum or Wooden—are equip 
with large surface main brakes plus dual safety brakes. These dual 


should the cable ever break. 
lift the safest 


Manlift buy on the market today. 


Safety 
BRAKE 


ROPE MANILA 


These eo illustrate the safety features exclusive on the 

Aluminum Manlift. Notice STRONG-SCOTT'S Alumi- 
num Manlift has solid safety panels on BOTH sides. The Aluminum 
lift is also equipped with anti-skid flooring and special safety bars 


STRONG-SCO 


hinged across the opening. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BULLETIN 


Detailed information on the equip- 
ment shown above will be sent on 
request. Simply drop a card or a 
letter to the Sales Department at 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 451 Taft 
Street, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 
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Produced Dehydrated 
Alfalfa provides all these nutrients 
necessary in every good livestock 
feed and also includes vitamins A, 
E and K plus Xanthophyll and the 
B-Complex vitamins invaluable in 
formulating poultry feeds! 


DEHYDRATED 


® 


LOW-FLUORINE 
13% LESS THAN ONE HALF OF ONE PERCENT 


FEED-A-PHOS 


PACKED 
PAPERS 
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WIRE + WRITE 
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SUITE 


4 3401 S. MAIN 


* CALL JA 3-5848 
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20! HOUSTON, 


14% 


INC. 4 
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dangers if it expands too far. Pro- 
ducers, he said, would more and 
more become, in effect, “employees.” 

Mr. McNeal, pointing out thaf it 
has already started, said that there 
will be more financing of egg produc- 
tion by outside money. 

He said that this will speed up 
the trend toward larger and more 
efficient egg producing plants, which 
require a good-size investment. 

If financing of cage operations and 
egg production is handled soundly, 
Mr. McNeal said, it can be a good 
thing. However, he added “if it goes 
across the board in a wild race effect 
and keeps inefficient producers in 
the industry, it will hurt the indus- 
try, putting a ceiling on good opera- 
tors’ returns; it will be bad like any 
subsidy.” 

Dr. Engene said that he didn’t 
think that financing of egg produc- 
tion would go so far as in broilers. 
In broiler production, he said, more 
capital, feed, ete., are required per 
man. 

Discussing some of the results of 
financing, he noted that it can result 
in having trained experts working 
with producers, thereby leading to 
more efficiency in production. 


Extensive Financing Seen 

Dr. Huttar said he thought financ- 
ing was likely to come in egg pro- 
duction as it has in broilers. 

In broiler production, he continued, 
margins have been squeezed down 
and operations have to be large. 
Meanwhile, the trend is toward larg- 
er farms all over the U.S. He cited 
increases in New York in average 
numbers of layers per farm, and he 
said that the present average of 190 
probably will go up to 500 in five 
years. 

With larger operations, Dr. Huttar 
said, it takes more capital to get in 
and stay in the industry. Risks are 
greater and many producers can’t 
take big losses when they occur. As a 
result, he said, financing of egg pro- 
duction will come. 

“It is bad in a way,” he said, “but 
some good can come from it; it can 
help many farmers to boost their in- 
comes.” 

Although it wasn’t brought out spe- 
cifically in the panel discussion, other 
reports told of a number of feed 
companies getting into financing of 
cage laying operations in midwest- 
ern states on an extensive or poten- 
tially extensive scale. Hog financing, 
it has been noted, also has been in- 
creasing. 


Turning to broiler production, it 


NO BRIDGING ON BULKY FEEDS 


Live Bottom Bin Feeder size 


equipped with triple auger forced feeder 
—driven with variable speed motor and 
equipped with agitator arms to prevent bridg- 
ing at bottom of bin above feeder. 


Ideal for molasses mixing above 


batch mixer collecting bins or from holding bins. 
Mix molasses, animal fats, fish solubles and other 
liquid feed ingredients simultaneously. 

A perfect mix of molasses throughout all your bulky 


or mash feeds. 


53” x 32” 


packers or under 


Large capacity now makes it possible for the first 
time to efficiently and thoroughly mix molasses in a 
high speed mixer with all types of bulky feeds at 
capacities to handle the production of even the larg- 


est mixing lines. 
Write for Literature 


nger m 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Today. 


Phone 111 


Removable end 
bell for quick 
cleaning. 


LARGEST HIGH SPEED ROUGHAGE-MOLASSES MIXER 
with Live Bottom Bin Forced Feeder and Motorized 
Variable Speed Percentage Feeder 


Inlet port for percentage 
feeding of concentrates 
and for pre-mixes. 


long, 20’ diameter. 
Capacities upwards 
of 30 tons per hour 
on dairy feeds 
weighing 24 Ibs. 
per cu. ft. 


Somewhat smaller capacities on bulkier feeds. 


ANOTHER WENGER FIRST! 


was asked whether midwestern 
states, which have lost egg markets 
to southern producers, will produce 
their own broilers instead of import- 
ing them from the Southeast. 

In general, it was agreed that there 
would be more broiler production in 
the North for nearby markets. 

While this question was not pur- 
sued to any extent in the APHF dis- 
cussion itself, other comments have 
been to the effect that broiler pro- 
duction in northern and midwestern 
states will rise substantially, with 
more specialized producers growing 
birds for nearby urban markets. 

In fact, this would be part of the 
indicated over-all trend toward pro- 
duction of poultry and other products 
closer to consume?s. 

Some persons in the Midwest have 
indicated that a factor in the picture 
would be that “we won't continue 
to ship grain to the South and South- 
east and then bring the broilers 
back; we’ll use the grain to grow our 
own broilers.” 

Others discount the feed shipment 
aspect and say that isn’t so impor- 
tant in itself. They note that corn 
production, for example, has in- 
creased in some of the southern 
states, and feed mills there already 
can get enough corn from nearby 
production. They feel that the impor- 
tant factor will be the trend toward 
increased, efficient, economical pro- 
duction of broilers in the North for 
northern markets. 

Some believe that northern broiler 
growing won't expand too greatly be- 
cause “we can be thankful that our 
land isn’t so poor that we have to go 
into broiler production.” 

However, others feel that in addi- 
tion to producers in the broiler busi- 
ness only, there will be a good num- 
ber of farmers who will find it profita- 
ble to combine good-sized broiler 
operations with dairy farming, for 
example doing an efficient job of both. 
One reason is that both require labor 
being present 365 days of the year. 

Figures on Production 

Figures on broiler production in 
some of the northern-midwestern 
states in the past several years show 
fluctuations or no definite increase. 
However, some states——while they do 
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not account for a very big share of 
total U.S. production or are small in 
relation to some of the principal pro- 
ducing states—do show a generally 
rising production trend. And further 
increases are anticipated in some of 
these states. 

Wisconsin is one of the states 
where production has increased pret- 
ty steadily in recent years. As a col- 
lege authority noted, some producers 
were hurt a couple of years ago and 
output declined again in 1955. But 
producers are becoming more effici- 
ent, and, as in the main broiler areas, 
production is up this year. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
figures on broiler output show that 
the Wisconsin total rose steadily 
from about 5 million birds in 1949 
to 17 million in 1954. The total drop- 
ped off somewhat to about 14 million 
in 1955. 

Michigan is another example of a 
state where output has increased, go- 
ing from 1.5 million birds in 1949 to 
4.3 million in 1955. Other states, such 
as Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois, have 
shown fluctuations in annual produc- 
tion. Production in 1955 was below 
what it was in some earlier years, 
but for the most part it was just 
about as large or larger than, say, 
six years ago. 

Feed Business 


What does this mean to the feed 
business? Well, one feed man, for 
example, said that broiler féed busi- 
ness in his area this year has been 
up 20% from a year ago—about equal 
to the national increase in broiler 
production this year. Some other 
feed men serving such states as Wis- 
consin and Minnesota also have noted 
broiler feed increases. 

An indication of the apparently 
growing interest in broiler produc- 
tion is found in the plans of one feed 
manufacturer in the region, not pre- 
viously in the broiler field, to try 
broiler financing and feed supplying 
on a pilot basis in a localized sec- 
tion. It was planned to seek growers 
in a locality not too good for other 
types of farming and finance their 
production. At the same time, help 
in marketing the birds was to be 
provided through lining up an outlet 
through a grocery organization. If 
the pilot operation proved success- 
ful, the operations would be made 
more extensive. 

Another feed man, pointing to in- 
creases in broiler production and 
broiler feed business in Wisconsin, 
predicted that—although it may be a 
good number of years away—Wiscon- 
sin will some day be one of the 
largest broiler states in the nation 
and that income from broilers may 
some day top income from cheese. 

He points out that Wisconsin pro- 
ducers can effectively serve markets 
such as Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and Chicego, as well as smaller 
communities. Already these producers 
are supplying a big share of the 
broilers sold in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul market. 

A number of “high class” operators 
have gone into broiler growing, he 
said, and some of them are doing a 
highly efficient job, getting better 
feed conversion rates than many 
southern producers. 

Some of these producers use con- 
centrates and their own or locally 
grown grains; others buy complete 
feeds requiring no further mixing 
and feel they do a better job that 
way. 

While some producers specialize en- 
tirely in poultry, others combine 
dairy and poultry operations, and 
more of this type of combined en- 
terprises is expected. 

One feed man says that, although 
production of local or nearby grain 
is a factor in expectations of further 
increases in northern broiler produc- 
tion, it is not just a matter of feed 
supply; grain is being grown in the 
South, too. He feels that the impor- 
tant thing is efficient production of 
quality broilers for nearby markets. 

In a good many cases, it appears, 
there is no financing of broilers as 
in southern regions. Some of the pro- 
ducers use their own resources, and 


some obtain bank credit, with no di- 
rect feed company financing. 

Although some of these predicted 
changes in poultry production and 
animal agriculture may not develop 
so extensively or rapidly as some per- 
sons feel, the predicted developments 
hold important implications for the 
feed business, many persons in the in- 
dustry agree. 


Cattle Feeders Day 
At Iowa State 
To Be Held Oct. 17 


AMES, IOWA—The annual Cattle 
Feeders Day at Iowa State College 
will be held Oct. 17, according to C. 
C, Culbertson, animal husbandry re- 
searcher at the college. 
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The date is later tnan has been 
customary for this event in the past. 

The delay, Prof. Culbertson ex- 
plains, is to permit completion of ex- 
periments started last winter at the 
college’s new beef cattle nutrition 
farm. 

Among these are tests of different 
levels of protein and stilbestrol in 
cattle fattening rations. 


YOUR BEEF AND DAIRY FEEDS with 


... and STEP-UP 
SALES and PROFITS 
of your Cattle Feeds! 


Feeders want feeds that convert to meat and milk 
f-a-s-t, and at lowest possible cost. One way you can 
assure top conversion for your formula feeds is to add 


RUFIS. 


RUFIS is the NATURAL rumen bacteria from fast 
gaining cattle stabilized and concentrated in cobalt and 
peptones. In recent tests a well known midwestern feeder 
added RUFIS to the ration of his growing calves. They 
gained up to 30% faster than those in test lot. Their 
hair became slick and glossy; digestive disturbances were 
practically eliminated; feeding costs were slashed almost 
20%; they graded higher when marketed. PROOF— 


Rufis gives top results. 


RUFIS is not to be confused with inferior artificially 
cultured products. It has been thoroughly tested by lead- 
ing colleges and in the feed lot for over 4 years. RUFIS 


IS INSURED FOR $1,000,000. 


RUFIS can be fed with stil- 
bestrol, 3 to 3'% Ib. gains have 
been commonplace. It is easy to 
mix. Cost is low. PLAN NOW to 
add RUFIS to your Formula Feeds. 
Step up the CONVERSION FAC- 
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EXTRA FEEDING RESULTS that 
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Digestive disturbances are greatly re- 
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Beat the Heat with 


NICHOLS 


If hot weather headaches have been getting 
you down, better check on Nichols #12 females. 
These hardy birds are bred with the ability to 
maintain good egg production during hot spells 
and to bounce back into top production fast. 

They'll produce well all summer and main- 
tain a high rate of hatchability that finds favor 
with hatcheries everywhere, opening new markets 
for hatching eggs in all broiler areas. 


Why fight summer slump any longer, when 


you can avoid it with 
NICHOLS ‘12's 
L Specially developed meat-type crossbreds for eco- 


nomical production of broiler hatching eggs. 


Indian River — NICHOLS Crosses* 
Vantress - NICHOLS Crosses" 


*Three-way crosses that have given the industry 
new standards for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


For information on this 
stock, and hatcheries 
in your area write: 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 


KINGSTON , NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Shelly 


Reminds 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 16) 


egg, to reach 50% production nor on 
the feed consumption during the. first 


| month of lay. 


| through 


The results of the second test con- 
ducted at Minnesota confirmed re- 
sults previously obtained. It showed 
that even though a 12% protein level 
was fed from five weeks on, the 
initial depression of growth was ov- 
ercome by 20 weeks. 

Requirement for Egg Production 

Investigations of the protein re- 
quirement of Leghorn pullets for egg 
production (maintained in laying bat- 
teries) were reported by Miller and 
co-workers at the University of Wis- 


| eonsin. In two experiments with lay- 


ing rations containing from 10 to 14% 
protein and 940 calories of productive 
energy per pound, a 13% protein 
level was found to be adequate for 
satisfactory egg production and body 
weight maintenance. In further test- 
ing of rations containing from 12 to 
21% protein and 640 to 930 calories 
of productive energy per pound, the 
results showed the main effect of 
higher energy levels to be expressed 
lowered feed requirements 
per dozen eggs produced and that 
there was no single calorie:Protein 


| ratio which gave superior results. 


Similar results were reported from 
Colorado A&M College by Thornton 
and Single comb White 
Leghorn pullets maintained in wire 
cages and fed rations contining 11, 
13, 15 and 17% protein, with and 
without supplemental amino acids, 
showed no differences in egg produc- 
tion according to the level of protein 
in the diet. Body weight gain was re- 
duced at the lowest protein level. Egg 
quality was not affected by protein 
level 

It would appear from these experi- 
ments that the protein requirement 


associates 


See 
of light breed chickens at least, is 


not affected by the increased energy 
levels (up to 940 calories/lb.) used 
in these experiments and that satis- 
factory egg production and body 
weight maintenance can be obtained 
with rations as low as 13% in pro- 
tein content. Similar information on 
protein levels for heavy breed layers 
would be helpful to those formulat- 
ing laying rations. 


Turkey Studies 


According to Carter and Wyne, in- 
vestigators at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, duplicate groups 
of 30 Large White turkeys were fed 
rations containing 20, 23 and 26% 
protein and 0, 3 and 6% added animal 
fat from 8 to 16 weeks. No significant 
differences in body weight were noted 
at 16 weeks, but the addition of ani- 
mal fat reduced the feed conversion 
in all cases. Calories of productive 
energy per pound of feed varied from 
860 to 982. Calorie:Protein ratio 
varied from 33 to 49.1. 

In a second trial, turkeys were fed 
rations containing 17, 20 and 23% 
protein and 0, 3 and 6% added animal 
fat. Here again, no significant differ- 
ences were noted in weight, but the 
addition of fat reduced feed conver- 
sion. The average weight of the birds 
on the 17% protein ration with added 
fat was the same as the weights of 
birds on any of the other rations 

In the past Texas A&M College has 
issued reports that the Calorie:Pro- 
tein ratio is approximately 28 to 30:1 
for turkey starter diets containing 
26 to 28% protein. It was reported 
by Atkinson and associates that the 
results of a recent test indicated thaf 
for the first eight weeks the poult 
requires a protein level of 30 to 32% 
with a Calorie:Protein ratio of 27- 
30:1 for optimum growth. For figur- 
ing calories, the productive energy 
values of Fraps were used with the 
exception of fat which was figured 
to contain 2900 calories per pound. 

FATS—An evaluation of different 


When This Happens... 


i) % Designed For Fast Loading and 
Unloading Without Bridging 


% Thorough Uniform Mixing 
% Dust-Tight Positive Bagger 


Special agitating arms prevent bridging and assures 
quick, clean emptying of mix. Easy to install and 
operate with present equipment. Loads top or bottom 
—clean, fast ...no waste. “Flinger” at top of con- 
veyor tube thoroughly distributes ingredients cuts 
mixing time. Bagger has positive, non-jamming cut- 
off valve, operating in a dust-tight housing. Ball 
bearing equipped screw conveyor is “balanced” for 
quiet, smooth operation. Motor mounted as desired. 
All-steel, electric welded construction throughout. 
Available in 3 capacities: 2000, 3000 and 4000 Ibs. 
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sources of fat was made at the Ari- 
zona Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. The fats tested were (1) a vege- 
table fat containing 49.2% free fatty 
acids, (2) animal fat containing 8.8% 
free fatty acids, (3) animal fat dried 
on an inert mineral carrier, and (4) 
a fish-vegetable fat containing 56% 
free fatty acids. These fats were used 
in both a corn and milo-soybean oil 
meal-fish meal starter containing 
20.6% crude protein and 870 calories 
of productive energy. The substitu- 
tion of 3% fat for 3% corn or milo 
raised the productive energy to 926 
calories per pound of ration. 

The animal fat and the fish-vege- 
table fat improved growth slightly. 
The greatest improvement was ob- 
tained from the vegetable fat. The 
dry animal fat had a detrimental ef- 
fect on growth, indicating that the 
carrier was not efficiently utilized by 
the chick. 

From this test, it appears that ani- 
mal fats, vegetable fats and vege- 
table-fish fats can all be used in poul- 
try feeds. As long as the fats are 
stabilized, the level of free-fatty acids 
in the fats means little as an indica- 
tion of the quality or value of the fat. 
Also, in this test there were no differ- 
ences in the value of the corn and 
milo rations. 

MINERALS—Scott and co-workers 
of the University of Illinois reported 
data to substantiate their thinking 
that 100 ppm (0.01%) of supplement- 
al magnesium in their purified diet 
supported maximum growth. Levels 
of magnesium up to 600 ppm (0.06%) 
did not depress growth; however, the 
600 ppm level appeared to have a 
crippling effect on the birds. An ar- 
ginine deficiency also seemed to have 
a crippling effect. 

This does not mean that 100 ppm 
of magnesium is an adequate level in 
practical feeds, but it would tend to 
indicate that no more than this 
amount will be needed in most chick 
starter feeds. 

Due to the current knowledge that 
high levels of calcium and/or phos- 
phorous contribute to parakeratosis 
in swine and that supplemental zinc 
will help to alleviate this condition, 
Canadian investigators, Slinger and 
co-workers, investigated supplemental 
zine to learn if it would prevent a 
foot dermititis in turkeys. They found 
that the addition of 50 ppm of zinc to 
a practical diet containing 58 ppm of 
natural occurring zinc, resulted in a 
significant increase in the four-week 
weight of the males and tended to de- 
press female gains. The practical dict 
contained either 2 or 3% calcium. 
There was no significant interaction 
between the zinc and calcium levels. 
It is important, though, that the tur- 
key apparently needs a much higher 
level of calcium than the pig. 

It was reported by Reid and asso- 
ciates of Texas A&M College that 
the addition of 0.0126 ppm of molyb- 
denum to a purified chick ration in- 
creased the growth of depleted chicks 
10 to 18%. The molybdenum in the 
diet wes 1.0-1.1 ppm. Similar growth 
response has been obtained from sup- 
plemental molybdenum in the poult 
ration. 

Although the evidence is not con- 


clusive, it appears that the chick and 
poult may have a requirement for 
this element. 

In a test at Purdue University it 
was found that 325 ppm of copper in 
a corn-soy ration fed to day-old 
chicks caused muscular dystrophy 
and retarded growth at four weeks 
of age. The investigators, Mayo et al, 
reported that in another test 520 ppm 
copper decreased the growth rate of 
male chicks at four weeks of age, 
but the birds recovered from the 
growth depression by the time they 
were eight weeks of age. 

VITAMINS—During the past year 
several groups of investigators have 
devoted considerable time to research 
on vitamin E in poultry nutrition. At 
Washington State College, Jensen and 
McGinnis conducted experiments de- 
signed to determine maximum 
amounts of supplemental vitamin E 
needed in a corn-soy-alfalfa type 
basal ration in order to obtain maxi- 
mum hatchability of turkey eggs. The 
basal ration contained 1% of added 
fish liver oil as a stress factor to ac- 
centuate vitamin E deficiency. Their 


results showed that fertility appar- 
ently was not affected by vitamin E 
Maximum hatchability was obtained 
when alpha tocopherol acetate was 
added to the basal ration at levels 
to supply 12 to 24 LU. of vitamin E 
per pound of ration. The addition of 
0.025% BHT to the basal ration did 
not improve hatchability during the 
18-week experimental period. The re- 
sults of this test have only limited 
practical application because of the 
fact that an additional stress was 
placed upon the ration by the addi- 
tion of fish liver oil. It would be more 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
practical poultryman to determine 
how much vitamin E from natural 
carriers or from concentrates is need- 
ed to adequately fortify practical tur- 
key breeder rations. 


Chick Studies 
In chick studies with vitamin E de- 
ficient rations, M. L. Scott and asso- 
ciates of Cornell University found the 
edematous condition associated with 
exudative diathesis to result from the 
escape of fluid containing blood plas- 
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ma protein from the capillaries into 
the tissues following an increase in 
capillary permeability. Administra- 
tion of a single oral does of 200 mg 
of alpha tocopherol acetate caused 
complete disappearance of exudate 
and return to normal of plasma pro- 
tein within 48 to 72 hours. 

Evidence presented from further 
studies with vitamin E deficient 
chicks indicated that the two expres- 
sions of vitamin E deficiency in chicks 

exudative diathesis and encephalo- 
malacia—appear to be separate and 
distinct disorders. However, such a 
conclusion seems less valid in view of 
other reports that high mineraf levels 
in some experimental chick diets con- 
tribute to a high incidence of exuda- 
tive diathesis and, also, that at least 
one other investigator (Briggs, U.S 
Department of Health) reported in- 
stances where he was unable to re- 
produce either exudative diathesis or 
encephalomalacia on diets devoid of 
vitamin E. These researchers as well 
as others fee! that other factors such 
as vitamin E carryover from dam to 
chick, antioxidant effects and the 


For more than forty years, Pouglas grain 
sanitation specialists have been working with 
commercial grain men and farmers through- 
out the country, helping them solve their grain 
Today more than ever 
before, with new government restrictions being 
placed on the grain you have in storage, this 
experience is important to you. 
ready to put the knowledge and research they 


sanitation problems. 
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Send coupon today for copy 
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DOUGLAS TETRAFUME® 
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| 


You can look to Douglas with confidence and know that 
Douglas products are tried and proved. Years of research, 
testing and use have made Douglas grain sanitation products 
the most highly regarded in the industry. 

you their know-how plus these fine products: 


Douglas offers 


commercial flat storage. 


DOUGLAS SPECIAL MILL 
SPRAY .. . the.surface and 
space spray that protects the 
surface of stored grain from, 
insect attack. 


SPRAY .. . the active resid- 
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bins of insect infestation. | 
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presence in the diet of fats suscep- 
tible to oxidation are responsible for 
at least some of the variations in the 
results reported. It would also appear 
that, in certain areas, at least, vita- 
min E deficiency in chicks is more 
of a problem for the researchers than 
it is for practical poultry producers. 
A good deal more research is needed 
to find more facts concerning vitamin 
E deficiency in growing chicks. 

Researchers at Texas A&M College 
reported finding severe nerve damage 
in embryos from eggs produced by 
vitamin B,-deficient hens. The data 
serve to emphasize the importance of 
vitamin B,» and indicate its wide 
nutritional effects in contributing to 
general health, growth and reproduc- 
tion in poultry. 

Factors in Blood Clotting 

Vitamin K and other factors affect- 

ing the blood clotting mechanism in 


chicks also received attention from 
poultry scientists in their research 


during the past year. Canadian work- 
ers, Davies and March, experimented 
with vitamin K-deficient diets com- 
posed of unextracted natural ingre- 
dients which caused prolonged blood 
clotting times and hemorrhage in 
chicks. They found that prothrombin 
time (a measure of blood clotting 
time) was shortened and hemorrhage 
was prevented by the addition of beef 
tallow, hydrogenated animal fat, cot- 
tonseed oil and hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil to the vitamin K-deficient 
basal ration. The effect of the fats in 
reducing blood clotting time was not 
due to the presence of vitamin K in 
the fats; alkali treatment of the fats 
(which destroys vitamin K) did not 
remove or alter their ability to re- 
duce clotting time. The investigators 
also concluded from their experiments 
that the action of the fats was not 
due to improved absorption of vita- 
min K since the addition to the basal 
ration of bile acids prolonged blood 


clotting time as did the feeding of 
surface active agents. 

Shelton and co-workers from West 
Virginia University studied the vita- 
min K requirement of the chick using 
a corn ether extracted soybean oil 
meal ration supplemented with dried 
whey, vitamins and minerals. Vitamin 
K sources tested were menadione and 
menadione sodium bisulphite. Their 
present results indicate that the men- 
adione requirement is approximately 
0.54 mg. per pound of ration in the 
presence of 5.7% fat and up to 0.63 
mg. in a ration containing 2.7% fat, 
whereas 0.09 mg./Ib. of menadione 
sodium bisulphite was adequate re- 
gardless of the fat content of the 
ration. When considered on a mena- 
dione equivalent basis, menadione so- 
dium bisulphite was approximately 
18 times as effective as menadione. 

This research provides additional 
information regarding the beneficial 
effect of fats upon blood clotting time 
as well as vitamin K requirements. 


EUREKA 


JUNIOR 


VERTICAL MIXER 


World’s finest batch mixer and 
the most efficient, dependable 
and durable your money can buy. 


Day after day this sturdy Eureka will give you bril- 
liant performance, perfect feed mixing, low power 
cost and a sure pride in ownership. Performs as per- 
fectly for moderate content molasses feeds as it will 
for dry materials. Ingredients cannot lodge, become 
inert, or stratify. Simplified design, extreme struc- 
tural strength and the exclusive Eureka internal 
mixing-elevating spiral combine to give you ad- 
vantages you should have in this highly competitive 
market. Write for Catalog 165-VJ... 


the cost. 


see how little 


Oat Crimper—Single Pair Roller Mill 


The Eureka trademark in Flour, Feed, Seed, Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equipment 
is like the Continental Mark I! in cars. It’s the recognized symbol of a superior product. 


It is wise to give consideration to vi- 
tamin K levels in poultry feeds, par- 


ticularly for young chicks. It is also § 
advisable to add additional vitamin K @ 
to the feed when sulfa drugs are ex- § 


tensively used. Dehydrated alfalfa, it 


is noted, probably will provide ade- j 


quate vitamin K when used at levels 
in the neighborhood of 3%, except 
perhaps under stress conditions dur- 
ing disease outbreaks or whenever 
feed consumption is severely reduced. 


Light-Skinned Animals 


Subject to Sunburn 


URBANA, ILL.—It isn’t only light- 
colored humans that have trouble 
with sunburn. The University of Ili- 
nois says a hot sun and certain for- 
ages and chemicals may combine to 
produce severe sunburn or sun scald 
in farm animals with light-colored 
skins. 

Strong sunlight alone isn’t likely to 
produce the condition, says Dr. Dean 
I. Newton of Illinois College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. Usually the ailment 
also involves some agent connected 
with chlorophyll in such green crops 
as buckwheat, rye, some weeds and 
even lush growths of winter wheat. 

Victims of this extra sensitivity to 
strong light may be cattle, hogs, 
horses or sheep. Affected areas of 
the skin become inflamed and sensi- 
tive, like the effect of sunburn in hu- 
mans. Unless an affected animal is 
kept out of the sun, the skin may 
curl up and slough off. 

Light-skinned cattle with this form 
of sunburn are reluctant to move 
about, their teats may become bluish- 
red and very sensitive, and milk pro- 
duction drops off. White-faced sheep 
with sun scald have swollen faces and 
ears. They will scratch and rub the 
swollen areas. In hogs, the white skin 
on spotted swine and on the white 
belt of Hampshires dries and cracks, 
resembling the skin condition pro- 
duced by chronic erysipelas. 

Little can be done for affected ani- 
mals except to provide good nursing 
care and keep them out of sunlight. 


Ceases Operation 


CHARLESTON, W.VA.—After be- 
ing in operation for 114 years, the 
Charleston (W.Va.) Milling Co. will 
enter another type of business, ac- 
cording to John T. Davis, president. 
The firm has been manufacturing 
cornmeal and feeds. Fve years ago it 
ceased flour milling production. 
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Dried Potato Pulp 
Used in Steer 
Feeding Test 


ORONO, MAINE —A report from 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicates that dried potato 
pulp can be profitably used in beef 
fattening rations. 

The authors, Dr. H. C. Dickey and 
Dr. H. H. Brugman, note that many 
inquiries have been received as to 
whether or not quality beef can be 
produced in Maine and whether it is 
financially profitable to fatten steers 
on corn purchased from other areas 
or on feed produced in Maine. 

The Maine station, in cooperation 
with Henry Swanton of West Bux- 
ton, Maine, and the New England By- 
Products Co. conducted a steer feed- 
ing trial using cracked corn and dried 
potato pulp. Twenty-four steers were 
divided into four groups of six steers 
each. The trial ran from Jan. 21 to 
June 11, 1956. Average starting 
weights were 652, 632, 468 and 481 
Ib., respectively in Pens 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Rations used in the four pens were 
corn, hay and 1 Ib. linseed meal per 
animal daily; corn, hay, silage and 
1 Ib. linseed meal; hay, potato pulp 
and 1 lb. linseed meal; corn, hay, po- 
tato pulp and 1 Ib linseed meal, re- 
spectively. 


Results 

Average daily gains and costs per 
pound of gain were: 2.24 lb. and 30.5¢, 
2.43 and 29.6¢, 2.41 and 18.7¢, and 
2.69 and 20¢, respectively. Pen 4, re- 
ceiving the dried potato pulp and 
corn, made the best gains, but the 
feed cost was 20¢ lb. Pen 1, fed corn 
and hay, and Pen 2, the corn, hay and 
silage group, made about the same 
gains but both had higher feed costs. 
Pen 3, the potato pulp group, made 
about the same gain as Pen 2, but 
the feed cost was only 18.7¢ per 
pound of gain, the rsearchers pointed 
out. The dried potato pulp cost $51.40 
ton, the retail price in Bangor. 

Two animals from each pen were 
slaughtered and graded. Most graded 
good, with one in Pen 3 good-choice 
and one in Pen 1 standard. 

“Dried potato pulp as a new feed 
source is being produced by starch 
factories in Aroostook County,” the 
report said. “It is high in carbohy- 
drates and a good source of min- 
erals and protein. It possesses a lot 
of energy for ruminant feeding. When 
fed at a level of 15 lb. daily with 
about 4 lb. of hay and 1 Ib. of lin- 
seed oil meal, it forms a balanced 
ration for fattening beef cattle. 

“Another good combination is a 
daily ration of 8 lb. of dried potato 
pulp, 8 Ib. of ground corn, 1 lb. of 
linseed meal and 4 Ib. of early-cut, 
suncured hay. Trace mineralized salt 
can be fed free choice.” 

The following table compares the 
analyses of dried potato pulp and 
U.S. No. 2 corn: 


Dried U.S. 
potato pulp No. 2 corn 
% % 
12.31 15.0 
7.69 8.6 
6.14 2.0 
79.27 69.3 

39 3.9 
3.20 1.2 
100.00 100.0 


BROKERS— 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


639 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
BALTIMORE 1-2960 


nutrient content of dried potato pulp 
are said to be very nearly the same 
as for U.S. No. 2 corn. 

Because dried potato pulp is low 
in carotene, the report continued, the 
body fat of the carcass is whiter in 
color than when corn or other feeds 
higher in carotene are fed. The whiter 
fat in the carcass is said to be more 
acceptable to the beef trade. 

The authors conclude: “Dried po- 
tato pulp or dried potato pulp and 
corn in equal quantities make ex- 
cellent beef-fattening rations that 
cost about two thirds as much as 
corn on a per pound of gain basis. 
Both rations yield carcasses that 
grade U.S. good. The dried potato 
pulp balanced with linseed meal and 
hay was the least expensive ration 
per pound of gain, and this ration 
produced beef with the highest dress- 
ing percentage.” 


S. Howes 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y.—S. Howes 
Co., Silver Creek, has appointed 
Comstock & Co., Buffalo, to direct 
its advertising activities in the U.S. 
and foreign countries. S. Howes Co. 
has been one of the leading manu- 
facturers of flour, feed and seed ma- 
chinery for one hundred years. 


Terramycin at High 
Level Controls CRD, 


Pfizer Scientist Says 


NEW YORK—Poultry feeds sup- 
plemented with a high level of the 
antibiotic Terramycin have been 
shown to be successful in controlling 
chronic respiratory disease, according 
to a research report by Dr. K. E. 
Price of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Dr. Price, an agricultural research 
bacteriologist, said in 
results of tests: “Terramycin at both 
100 and 500 grams per ton of ration 
markedly influenced the course of the 
disease, particularly at the higher 
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Dr. Price reported the research in 
a paper presented at the recent Poul- 


| try Science Assn. meeting in Raleigh, 


reporting on | 


level, and decreased bacterial counts | 
of types which would otherwise re- | 


sult in sericus secondary infection.” 
He said that penicillin, when used at 
the same level, did not have the bene- 
ficial results attributable to Terramy- 
cin. 


N.C. 

Both field and laboratory studies, 
Dr. Price reported, have indicated 
that some antibiotics fed at levels of 
100 grams per ton of feed, or higher, 
are beneficial in outbreaks of chronic 
respiratory disease. He said the bene- 
fits are manifested by decreased mor- 
tality, continued feed consumption 
and gain in weight. 

Dr. Price and associates at Pfizer's 
agricultural research center studied 
three different regions of the respira- 
tory tract to determine the type of 
bacteria present in the infected areas 
and to examine further best methods 
of treatment. He said their results 
showed that high-level feeding of 
Terramycin was the most effective in 
combatting the increased incidence of 
gram negative organisms in the in- 
fected birds. 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, fil. 
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Water Disbersible 


Poultry Pusher 


IMPROVED ANTIBIOTIC & VITAMIN 
FORTIFICATION FOR DRINKING WATER! 


Won't clog fountains. Formulated for hens, broilers, 
turkeys that are “off feed,” out of condition or in need 
of a boost. Very effective in combatting Blue Comb. 


STARTER-GROWER, LAYER-BREEDER, 


Des Moines 13, lowa 


Vy-LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 
1901 East Euclid Ave. 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


Please send me complete details and 
prices on MY-T-MIX Poultry 


SWINE AND PIG PUSHER Pusher! 
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LABORATORIES, INC. 
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advertisements 


the follewing Saturday. 
15¢ per word; minimum 


Classified accepted until 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 


charge 
25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement ts keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
AWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 


J . Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

JAY BEE 15° HAMMER MILL IN EX- 
cellent condition, $250. Earl Schroeder, 


Knoxville, Iowa. 


SP ROU T-WALDRON—TWO REBU T 
12” 3-deck cracking rolls. Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Gibson City, Ill. 


CHAMPION ‘MOBILE GRINDER “AND MIX- 
er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 2105 
Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

NEW AND USED FEED MILL EQUIP- 
ment, portable and stationary. Jess O. 
Snyder, U.S. 31W, New Albany, Indiana. 


LARGE CORN SHELLERS — PORTABLE 
and stationary. Diesel engines. Hammer 
and attrition mills. C. L. Smith, Leola, Pa. 

WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour milis. If 


‘t's new or used. buv ft from Hughes 
Wayland Mich 
FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolte 1. Minn 


RIC HMOND GYRO-WHIPs, B-8 AND C-6 
(double section) belt drive, good operating 
condition, $450 each. Mill Equipment 
Sales, Box 222, Hillsdale, Mich. 

WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo 


FOR SAL E—TWO 24- INCH DIXIE HAM- 


mermills with 440-volt, 100 H.P. motors 
and 25 H.P. motors on fans, $2,000 each; 
location Colorado. Milton Morrison, Sa- 


lina, Kansas. 


FOR SAL E—TWO 2 2-TON VERTICAL MIX- 
ers; one 2-ton standard Marion mixer; all 
rebuilt, good condition, reasonably priced. 
Drake Mill Machinery, Ine., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


NO. 7 SIDNEY ROLLING SCREEN CORN 
cleaner. No; 3 Sidney boot type corn shell- 
er. No. 8 8S. Howes 4 screen receiving sepa- 
rator. No. 4 Universal hammer mill. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1922, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermilis, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City Mo 


FOR SALE: SPROUT WALDRON 336 CU. 
ft. (12,000 Ib.) horizontal Ribbon Dry Mix- 
ers; S-W type 3036 swing head blender 
with 50 H.P. motor; 4’x30’, 6’x30’, and 6’x 
50’ rotary steam tube dryers; 3’x24’, 4'6”x40’, 
5'6"x30’ rotary hot air dryers. Hammer- 
mills, pulverizers, attrition mills, etc. Per 
ry, 1403 North 6th Street, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa, 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


OLD ESTABLISHED E 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


v 
WANTED EXPERIENCED NUTRITIONIST 


—Give qualifications and complete infor- 
mation. Address Ad No. 1935, Feedstuffs, 
P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 

MACHINERY SALESMAN — EXPERI- 
enced in grain and feed machinery essen- 
tial. Territory, northern Indiana. Address 
Ad No. 1949, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT FOR GENERAL 


maintenance of feed plant. We need a 
practical man who can install machinery 
and grain handling equipment. Address 
Ad No. 1955, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

MANUFACTURER'S RE BR ESENT 
tive or Broker-Salesman talling on feed 
trade to sell nationally mineral 
feeds. Several exclusive territories open. 
Address Ad No. 1800, Feedstuffs, P. O. 


Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTA- 
tive wanted—Salesman calling on feed 
trade to carry n ationa ly advertised side 
line. Good established repeat item. Several 
exclusive territo For additional 
information, write describe terri- 
tory you now cover Herb Tessereau, 
P.O. Box 5078, Minneapolis, Minn 


E JOBBE R 


interested in hiring 
for Virginia territor 
gredients to manufactt 


man with feed nutrit 
health background. Must 
spend consider tin 


all expenses, 
plan and excell 
ment plan. Your in 
confidence. Address 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, 


Ad No l 
Minneapolis 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATOHED OR SEXED 


popular breeds and one hybrid. 

Quantity Service. Wholesale 
Hatchery, Liberty Read, 
a. 


—Five 
Quality 
prices, Milford 
Randallstown, 


OPERATE PORTA- 


WANTED—MEN TO 
Mill, 10 Homedale 


ble mill idland 


Road, Hopkins, Minn 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL FOR 


ale—central Iowa location. 1955 sales 

6 January to June, 1956, $296,000. 

as ably priced—good line machinery. 

‘ s Ad No. 1948, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box ¢ Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Our Exclusive Business 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 


When you want to buy or 
When you want to sell 


See or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
SALES PRODUCER — EXPERIENCED IN 


formula feeds and specialties; practical 
poultryman; new business producer; can 
build up territories and supervise. Address 
Ad No, 1968, Feedstuffs, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y¥ 

GENERAL SALES MANAGER, WITH 
over 20 years’ successful experience in all 
phases of ‘sales training and sales man- 
agement, credit, finance, traffic, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, seeks new con- 
nection with idwestern feed manufac- 
turer. Available in 30 days. Address Ad 
No. 1937, Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


advertising, sales management 


speaker. 


management, sales promotion, 


JEPSON EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


% SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE % 


Occasionally a young man of exceptional talent, ability and energy with a 
broad background in a certain field comes to our attention. He is on his 
way up, and the odds are heavy that he will go far, and fast. 

Such a man walked into our office the other day. He is 37 years old, a TOP 
college graduate with a solid background in agriculture, sales promotion, 
and administration. 
references—reveal that he has unusual drive, sound judgment, sales and 
organizational ability combined with real talents as a writer and public 


Naturally, we are proud to represent him in his search for his next position. 
If you are producing for the rural markets and need top caliber sales 
advertising—or possibly a complete overhaul 
of your entire merchandising program—he may well be your man. 


Resume mailed—interview arranged—no obligation, whatever. 


KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 


His experience—and 


990 VFW BUILDING 


cialized weighing equipment. 


FESCUE SEED SOLD 
FOR FEED 


CHICAGO—The Commodity Credit 
Corp. office announced the sale last 
week of its entire inventory of slight- 
ly more than 1,500 tons of tall fescue 
seed on an “as is, where is” basis 
for feed purposes. A bid of $12.15 ton 
took the entire quantity of 3,010,350 
Ib. 

Under the terms of sale, the seed 
may be used only for feed purposes, 
with responsibility for pickup and 
transportation resting with the buy- 
er. The seed is located in various 
sized lots, mostly in Kentucky, with 
one lot in southern Illinois. 


Exact Weight Merges 


With Starch Firm 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Sharehold- 
ers of the Exact Weight Scale Co. 
and Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 


have voted to merge their operations 
into a new company to be known as 


the National Industrial Products 
Co. 

The new company, with headquar- 
ters in Columbus, will coordinate 


of four divisions: The 
Exact Weight Scale Co., the E. W. 
Scale Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; the 
Keever Starch Co., and the Standard 
Chemical Works of Columbus. 
Exact Weight, the outgrowth of 
the Smith Scale Co. founded in 
Columbus in 1916, manufactures spe- 
Keever 
produces 


the activities 


Starch, founded in 1898, 


commercial starches for laundry and 


institutions and sizing for the textile 
industry. It also produces gluten for 
the food industry and adhesives for 
corrugated boxes. 


Tahlman Krumm, Exact Weight’s 


president, and Charles J. Kurtz, 
Keever president, said that both 
companies feel that the combining 


of their facilities will add to the sales 
potentials of each. 


Swine Day Aug. 27 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Swine 
feeding experiments at Michigan 
State University will be shown as 


part of the program planned for 
Swine Day at the university Aug. 27. 
Visitors will be able to look at 
studies of methods of feeding when 
they tour university swine research 
facilities. The experiments include a 
comparison of ground mixed rations 
and free choice feeding, ground grain 
vs. whole grain, rations with and 
without oats, effects of over-feeding 
of minerals, and levels of antibiotics 
which are fed. Other tours and talks 
on the hog outlook and efficient pork 
production are also planned. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 


Appears in Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY.— The spotted 
alfalfa aphid which has damaged al- 
falfa production in the Southwest 
in the past few years finally has ap- 
peared in Kentucky. 

Specimens collected in Kentucky 
and sent to Washington for identifi- 
cation have been positively identi- 
fied as the spotted alfalfa aphid. 

Dr. Kenneth Starks said the speci- 
mens were collected recently in 
Hickman County, on the Mississippi 


River. The infestation was light, he 
said. 


- 


Walter Holstein Dies 


MILWAUKEE Walter C. Hol- 
stein, 72, president of the Mohr, Hol- 


stein Commission Co., prominent in 
the grain business in Milwaukee for 
over 50 years, died Aug. 13 at Mil- 
waukee Hospital after a short illness 

He is survived by his wife, Jane; 
a daughter, Mrs. Suzanne Haven; 
two brothers, Albert, Milwaukee, and 
Paul, in California, and two grand- 
children. 


Millfeed Production Drops Slightly 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 10, 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
principal 
including Minneapolis, 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the 


St. Paul and Du 
basis of 72% flour extraction 


and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 

Iowa, North and South 
luth-Superior; (3) mills of 


mills of Minne 


Fewer Feeder Lambs 


Sold in California 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO — The 
1956 auction season at the South San 
Francisco Union Stockyards was 
closed Aug. 2 with a decrease in the 
number of feeder lambs offered for 
sale. 

There were a total of 12 auetions 
for the season just ended, the same 
number as last year, but only 26,700 
head of spring feeder lambs were 
sold, compared with 32,400 head for 
the 1955 season. 

Prices on the spring feeder ani- 
mals generally showed little differ- 
ence between the two periods, al- 
though the prices on the lambs of- 


fered during late May and early 
June were higher than last year or 


for any other period during the 1956 
season, 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARY — In 
celebration of their 50th wedding 


-Buffalot— 
Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


--Combined* *— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 


South west *——, 
Weekly Crop year 


anniversary Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Compton, pictured above, are hold- 


The California Wool Growers Asso- 


production todate production to date production to date sitting to date ciation offers in explanation for the 
Aug. 6-10 24,997 144,450 13,702 76,382 11,42 60,378 281,210 | drop this year the fact that the | ing open house at their home in 
| North Coast section of Cali- | Wichita, Kansas on Aug. 19. Mr. 
Tn eee 23,793 149,697 11,834 68,648 10,835 63,745 282,090 | fornia experienced an unusually hard | Compton has been sales representa- 
| Winter, one of the results of which | tive of the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
5008: Jcoutuoe 25,025 146,182 14,219 83,083 9,103 67,537 286,802 | Was a substantially smaller lamb | Mills in the Southwest for many 


crop than in previous years. years. 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 
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planned by General Mills, Inc., near Minneapolis, is pictured above. The new 
structure will be built as a two-section arrangement with an enclosed con- 
necting link between. Larger of the two sections will be the main office build- 
ing. Company executive offices will be housed in the smaller section. The 
exterior will be mostly glass and extruded aluminum framing. Preliminary 
work is now underway with completion date set for early 1958. 


TOASTED BREAD CRUMBS 
FOR ANIMAL FOOD 
Dependable Source 


Get Our Quotations 
EASTERN STOCK FOOD CO. 


719-721 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, WN. Y. 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E R S 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens, Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


DEHYDRATED CORN COB MEAL 
Low cost cattle souaae Research shows 
feeding value up to % of corm when 
properly Superior molasses 
carrier. ideal base for new 
ments. Uniform—molsture controlled to 
Stable prices. Write to 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Paxton, Ill. 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10; Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. 

complete information. 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


Send your requirements for 


BATCH MIXER 


Headquarters 
NEW and REBUILT 


H. C. DAVIS SONS’ CO. 
Dept. FH-!85, Bonner Springs, Kan. 


SEE OUR AD 
ON PAGE 76 


HAMMERMILLS 


Use Feedstuifs WANT ADS fer RESULTS 


Protein in Laying 
Rations Cut in 


Wisconsin Test 


MADISON, WIS. — The possibility 
of reducing amounts -of protein in 
rations for laying hens was reported 
recently by University of Wisconsin 
researchers. 

They said studies indicate laying 
mashes with 12% protein are suitable 
for hens under some conditions. 
Fifteen per cent protein has been rec- 
ommended previously. 

In Wisconsin experiments, hens in 
laying batteries on 12% mashes did 
as well as those on mashes with more 
protein. 

The research was reported at the 
Poultry Science Assn. meeting at 
Raleigh, N.C., by E. C. Miller, M. L. 
Sunde and C. A. Elvehjem. 

The tests involved Leghorn pullets 
kept in laying batteries at room tem- 
perature. The research didn’t show 
the protein and energy needs of heavy 
breeds or hens kept on the floor and 


| exposed to cold temperatures. 


Under conditions of the test, the 
energy level of the ration didn’t make 
much difference in per cent egg pro- 
duction but affected the pounds of 
feed needed per dozen eggs. 


PRICES LOWER 

PORTLAND — Prices received for 
animals at the recent Willamette Val- 
ley ram sale at Albany generally re- 
flected the downward trend in evi- 
dence at other Northwest sales this 
year. The 188 rams and ewes aver- 
aged $86.70, as compared to last 
year’s $104.11 average for 172 head. 
Some 162 rams sold for a $93 aver- 
age, $23 lower than in 1955. The 26 
ewes sold for a $47.80 average, prac- 
tically the same as last year. 


Dr. Arthur Weber Head 


Of Great Plains Council | 


| ing climatic conditions and that the 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Dr. Ar- 
thur D. Weber, dean of agriculture, 
Kansas State College, was elected 
general chairman of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council at the end of 
the council's meeting at Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

The council is made up of agricul- 
tural leaders in the 10 Great Plains 
states of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico. 

Dr. Weber also is chairman of a 
north-central regional committee 
composed of deans and directors of 
agriculture in 13 north-central states. 

The Great Plains Council recom- 
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mended that a _  controlied-climate 
laboratory be created to study plant 
growth and development under vary- 


national laboratory be located in the 
10-state area. 


Western Grain Builds 
Bulk Feed Plant 


BIRMINGHAM — Construction of 
a new $500,000 bulk feed plant for 
the Western Grain Co. was started 
here recently. Completion of the 
plant is expected in about six months. 
One of the largest feed and corn 
millers in the Southeast, the Western 
company -is headed by B. McCail. 
The firm produces Jim Dandy brand 
of formula feed, dog foods and corn 
products. 


HAMMER MILLS 
will boost your profits 


It’s simple, safe and fastest of all! 
Withdraw one screen — slide in an- 
other. Do it in seconds while the mill 
is running. With the cover closed at 
all times, there's no exposure to whirl- 
ing hammers. 

Time is saved! Power is saved! You 
reap a greater return on your grinding 
investment. 


Not only do compact Schutte Mills 
feature the fastest screen change, but 
they're unequalled for ruggedness and 
stamina. Equipped with Schutte Pat. 
Adjustable Hammers, they're built to 
handle heavy work loads. 

Find out all the reasons why it pays 
to. own a Schutte Hammer Mill. Write 
for free literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 Clyde Ave. 


Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


BY ADDING 


TO YOUR 


CUT FEEDING COSTS 


RUMEX 


DAIRY & BEEF CATTLE FEEDS 


No Cattle can gain faster than the activity of their 
rumen bacteria. RUMEX provides active growth 
stimulating, live colonies of the entire rumen micro- 
flora. RUMEX is the answer to many management 
pa. Send for the new RUMEX BROCHURE. 
t reveals many facts you should know. 


VITAMINS, INC. 


21, Mlinois 
Headquarters 


RUMEX RUMEN 
BACTERIA 
STIMULATES 

GROWTH AND 
PROMOTES 

GOOD HEALTH 


for Technical lnformetics. 
—- = 
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Stilbestrol Pellets 
Used on Large-Type 


Turkey Broilers 


MADISON, WIS.—A recent Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin report indicates 
that large type turkeys make good 
broilers if treated with diethylstil- 
bestrol pellets. 

This, the scientists say, can help 
turkey raisers because the large 
types grow faster and make better 
use of their feed. Large type turkeys 


nutritional factors. 


marketed at broiler size without 
hormone treatment, they noted usual- 
ly don’t have enough fat covering to 
make a plump appearing, juicy bird, 
and because of poorly finished birds 
on the market, turkey broilers have 
in some cases been getting a bad 
name. 

Dr. John L. Adams of Wisconsin 
said he has found that one pellet of 
stilbestrol makes large type turkey 
broilers even fatter than small type 
turkeys which are not treated. Cash 
benefits from treatment, he said, 
ranged from 6 to 9¢ per bird. 


Write or Wire 


ZELLERS’ LABORATORIES 


Also, the large type birds reached 
broiler weight about 20 days earlier 
than small type birds, and treated 
large types gained about % lb. more 
during the 86-day feeding period. 

Dr. Adams said he is recommend- 
ing hormone pellets for large type 
turkey broilers. 

He reported the test findings at the 
recent Poultry Science Assn. meeting 
in Raleigh, N.C. 


Exhibits for 


Minnesota Conference 


ST. PAUL—The Minnesota Animal 
Nutrition Short Course, to be held 
Sept. 10-11 at the University of Min- 
nesota, will include a number of ex- 
hibits. 

Exhibits, according to present 
plans, will include a harness for run- 
ning metabolism tests with hogs, 
meat-type carcass vs. fat carcass, and 
bones from pigs on calcium tests. 

Also, there will be a tour to see 
swine feeding tests in progress. 


(ULTI-CHEMICAL 


€ 


AFFORDS 
DISEASE 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


=.= 


PROTECTION 


FEED ADDITIVE _ 


POLYSTAT 


MULTI-CHEMICAL, 
BROAD-RANGE 
« DISEASE PROTECTANT 
FOR CHICKENS 
AND TURKEYS 


» >. “Broad spectrum” is a descriptive 
: term applied to certain drugs and 
feed additives. It means that they 
are effective against widely differ- 
~ ent damaging disease organisms. 
Polystat, with its combination of 
chemicgls (each effective against 
specific diseases), is truly a broad- 
range additive. It is a protectant 
against the following diseases and 
conditions: 
€Occiwiosis 

— all types in chickens and turkeys. 
TYPHOID 

in chickens and turkeys. 
PULLORUM 

— affords a good measure of pro- 
tection in chicks and poults. 
WORMS 

large roundworms and tape- 
worms. 
HEXAMITIASIS 
= in turkeys. 
BLUECOMB 


— in turkeys. 


In addition, Polystat stimulates 
growth and improves feed conver- 
sion. Its effect on subclinical (un- 
seen) disease and stress factors is 
indicated by the improvement in 
flock health, growth, and produc- 
tion. 


recommend, promote and profit from f 
Dr. Salsbury’s complete line of poultry medicines 7 


L 


| 
| 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


Everyone connected with the poultry industry knows disease problems 
can be complex. We who work directly with diseases are constantly 
discovering new facts and concepts, such as the effects of stress on the 
physiology and, therefore, the disease resistance of the bird. 

You in the feed industry are certainly aware of the increasing need 
for preventive, therapeutic, and supportive mixtures. 

Clearly, with the bewildering complexity of diseases and stress factors, 
the poultryman now needs protection along a broad front. This is why 
I urge you to take a new look at Polystat. 

Polystat, a multi-chemical product, affords the broad disease protection 
that poultrymen need. It helps prevent coccidiosis, worms and hexami- 
tiasis, and also stimulates growth. Recently, we have discovered that 
Polystat also offers protection against pullorum, typhoid, and turkey 
bluecomb. 

All these specific disease-preventing properties add up to effectiveness 
against a broad range of organisms from Salmonella bacteria to proto- 
zoans and worms. 

The effect of Polystat on growth and on feed efficiency indicates that 
it reduces subclinical disease and minimizes stress factors. 

Polystat sometimes is compared with additives that only prevent cocci- 
diosis, or that only control worms, or that only stimulate growth. None 
of these comparisons can be valid, for Polystat is more than a coccidio- 
stat, more than a worm preventive, more than a growth stimulant. Polystat 
is in fact many feed additives in one! 

I know your customers will be enthusiastic about the broad disease 
protection Polystat affords. 

I believe you too will appreciate the broad-range benefits of Polystat. 
It simplifies your feed-additive program. You do not need to include a 
separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, or a separate growth stimulant. 
With Polystat, you have all in one —an additive that improves the effi- 
ciency of your poultry feeds. It’s worth more because it does more. 

This has been but a brief new look at Polystat. To get the full picture, 
I invite you to write for Polystat Feed Manufacturers Guide No. 7-A. 


Sincerely, 


Ab Bor 


Vice President and General Manager 


Shortly before the Civil War, Sen. 
Robert Toombs, a Georgian, went on 
a speaking tour, urging citizens to 
vote for secession. Toombs was a 
dramatic orator. At the climax of 
one of his speeches, he declared: 
“Why, we can whip those Yankees 
with corn stalks!” After the war, 
with Georgia in ruins, Toombs was 
again running for the Senate. During 
one of his campaign orations, a man 
yelled from the crowd, “Remember, 
Bob, when you wanted us to secede 
—you told us we could whip those 
Yankees with corn stalks.” Toombs 
shot back: “Yes, I said that—and we 
coulda done it, too. But those con- 
founded Yankees wouldn't fight us 
with corn stalks!” 


Television has become a modern 
educational asset to our children. 
They can now see a gangster mas- 
sacre every evening before saying 
their prayers at bed time. 


¢ 


The new Sunday School teacher 
had just finished a lesson on the Ten 
Commandments and was rather 
pleased with the children’s response. 
“And now,” said she, “let’s have a 
little memory test. Who can recite 
a Commandment that has only four 
words in it?” 

A hard shot up immediately. “Yes, 
Paul?” said the teacher. 


“Keep off the grass.” 


When the meek inherit the earth, 
the national debt will probably keep 
them that way for eternity. 


¢¢¢ 


A prim old Quaker lady was driv- 
ing her new car when suddenly a 
heavy truck rammed into her front 
fender, wrecking the whole front end 
of the car. Infuriated, the lady man- 
aged to control herself only by re- 
membering her Quaker upbringing. 
She got out and walked over to the 
driver. “When thee gets home to thy 
kennel tonight,” she said, “I hope 
thy mother bites thee.” 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 TOP 
QUALITY YEAST PRODUCTS 


h 


& 


The only tested, proven, plas- 
molized Torula Yeast. Rich in 
Amino Acids, minerals & Vita- 
mins. Write for the booklet 
about Torafeed’s results in the “ 
rumen at lowa State College. mS 


SCHLITZ BREWERS YEAST 


Brewers dried yeast. A source * 
of natura! B-Complex Vitamins 
and several unidentified plus ‘ 
factors. For Poultry, Turkeys, 
Swine, Dogs & Cats. 


ADY 20 

Red Star Live Yeast. Highly ac- 
tive. Fine texture. such 
high quality it is used for 
human consumption. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND PRICES, 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & Co. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. « RYan 1-8491 
Bakersfield, Calif. « FAirview 7-2584 


| San Francisco, Calif. « YUkon 2-5022 


| | | 
| 
| | and, _ 
| af 5: 
| By 
| Wy 
CULTURE — all 
| \ A LIVE Y ac poultry. other 
Easy to for sample and prices. 
| 


AT WISCONSIN CONFERENCE—Among those who participated in the 


seventh annual Nutrition School for Feed Men, held Aug. 18-14 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, were (from left to right): Dr. Gustav Boh- 
stedt, department of animal husbandry and chairman of the conference; Dr. 
L. D. Matterson, department of poultry science, University of Connecticut; 
Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, chief veterinarian, Swift & Co.; Dr. Robert H. Grum- 
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mer, department of animal husbandry; Dr. L. E. Hanson, department of 
anima! husbandry, University of Minnesota; Dr. Paul H. Phillips, department 
of biochemistry; G. M. Werner, department of dairy husbandry; Dr. C. W. 
Burch, department of veterinary science; Dr. Alice I. Goldsby, department 
of veterinary science; Dr. Milton L. Sunde, department of poultry husbandry; 
Dr. H. R. Bird, department of poultry husbandry, and J. G. Halpin, professor 


emeritus at the university. 


WISCONSIN NUTRITION SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 4) 


chicks. Whether or not they ever 
find a place in commercial feeds 
must, of course, depend on much ad- 
ditional experimental work.” 


Effects of Adenosine 

In reporting on the growth pro- 
moting effect of adenosine, Dr. F. 
M. Strong said that this substance 
probably would not be of benefit at 
present as an additive to practical 
rations for chicks. 

He explained that adenosine is a 
component of all living tissues. In 
studies on the nature of unidentified 
chick vitamins, antibiotics were 
omitted from a basal diet and the 
birds were deliberately infected with 
intestinal microorganisms. 

Growth on the purified basal diet 
was rather poor, but addition of na- 
tural supplements such as fish solu- 
bles, dried whey or fermentation resi- 
dues caused good weight increases. 
Efforts were made to identify the 
growth stimulating substance in 
streptomycin fermentation residues, 
and at one stage in the purification 
process, colorless crystals were ob- 
tained which proved to be adenosine. 


When adenosine was fed to the 
chicks intentionally infected, Dr. 
Strong said that growth responses 
averaging 18% were obtained. The 
growth response from adenosine was 
somewhat variable and was never as 
great as that produced by fish solu- 
bles. 


May Be Factor 

Addition of both adenosine and fish 
solubles to the basal diet gave no 
better growth than the same mixture 
without the adenosine. It thus seems 
possible that adenosine may be one 
of several growth-stimulating ma- 
terials in fish solubles, Dr. Strong 
stated. 

The response obtained was only 
apparent as an increase from a very 
poor growth level, Dr. Strong pointed 
out. 

“Nevertheless, the results suggest 
quite strongly that adenosine has 
some role in chick nutrition and 
practical benefits may well result 
from its use in conjunction with 
other, still unidentified chick growth 
factors, if and when these become 
available in pure form,” he con- 
cluded. 

Protein-Energy Relationship 

Reporting on studies of the pro- 
tein-energy relationship in poultry 
rations, Dr. Sunde stressed the im- 
portance of this ratio but also point- 
ed out that these high cost ingred- 
ients should be fed at an optimum 
efficiency level. 

He cited work done at Wisconsin 
on the energy-protein ratios for 
young chicks, turkey poults, laying 
hens and pheasants. 

The high energy in rations is ob- 
tained through the use of fats, Dr. 
Sunde explained. There are a num- 
ber of different types of animal fats, 
and also some materials of plant ori- 
gin which are suitable for incorpora- 
tion into poultry feeds. 

Reviewing early work done with 
chicks, Dr. Sunde said that those 
experiments showed that if the ener- 


gy level is too high and the protein 
level too low, growth depression re- 
sults. Feather picking is also ob- 
served. If the energy level is too low 
and the protein level too high, then 
poor growth and poor feed utiliza- 
tion results. 

“Results with growing replace- 
ment pullets from 10-20 weeks sug- 
gest that levels of protein as low as 
12% are adequate during that pe- 
riod,” Dr. Sunde said. “Ratios as 
wide as 80 were employed and were 
tolerated well by these pullets.” 


Turkey Poults 

Turning to turkey poults, Dr. 
Sunde said that the growth response 
of turkey poults to the additions of 
fat are more pronounced than with 
chicks. 

In an experiment it was found 
that as the caloric content of the 
diet was increased beyond 990, the 
rate of growth decreased slightly 
when the 28% protein was fed. How- 
ever, efficiency continued to improve 
with even the highest energy ration 
used. When a 32% protein diet was 
fed at different energy levels, the 
growth rate improved up until about 
1,045 calories were used per pound. 
Again efficiency increase when as 
many as 1,205 calories were provided 
per pound. This ration included 20% 
of added fat. 

The ratio of calories to protein 
that gave the best feed conversion 
with a 28% protein was 41, and with 
the 32% protein it was 38. 

“Whether or not even higher ra- 
tios would be better from an efficien- 
cy standpoint,” he said, “it is impos- 
sible to indicate from these data. We 
certainly have gone far beyond the 
practical level with our present feed- 
ers and feed handling equipment.” 


Pheasants 

In a Wisconsin experiment with 
pheasants, Dr. Sunde said that he 
found with an energy level of 660 
calories, about 24-28% protein was 
sufficient for optimum growth. With 
800 or 940, 32% protein was satis- 
factory from the standpoint of 
growth. From these findings, Dr. 
Sunde concluded: “Apparently for 
young pheasants reared in batteries, 
the energy content of the diet should 
be below 940 and the protein con- 
tent high.” 

Laying Hens 

For laying hens, Dr. Sunde said 
that the real relationship between 
protein and energy seems to be rel- 
atively unimportant. ‘Therefore, the 
use of high energy feeds for laying 
hens must be based entirely on ra- 
tion cost and that ration’s ability to 
convert feed into eggs.” 

In summarizing his points, Dr. 
Sunde said, “Extremely wide ratios 
are tolerated by the pullet between 
10 and 20 weeks of its life and by 
the laying hen. With all ages of 
poultry tested, increasing the energy 
content of the diet improved the 
animal’s ability to convert feed into 
products we can use. When we in- 
crease either the energy content or 
the protein content of a ration for 


poultry, we increase the cost of the 
feed. Therefore, we must feed a 
level of these higher cost ingredients 
which will increase efficiency more 
than it raises the cost of production. 
Only volumes of data on the subject 
will help to establish these points 
for any feed price situation.” 


Vitamin E and Antioxidants 

A summary of work with vitamin 
E and antioxidants done at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut was presented 
by Dr. Matterson. 

Assigned the task of finding a 
practical answer to the problem of 
field encephalomalacia, the university 


first established a breeding flock of | 


hens on a vitamin E-low, semi-puri- 
fied ration. 

From studies with those hens and 
their offspring, Dr. Matterson said 
it was found that: 

(1) Low levels of vitamin E intake 
did not affect egg production or 
adult mortality. 

(2) Vitamin E reserves of the 
chick could be reduced to one third 
by lowering the vitamin E content 
of the breeder diet. 

(3) Vitamin E-deficient chicks fed 
a vitamin E-low diet showed good 
growth, low mortality and no en- 
cephalomalacia in the absence of 
stress. 

(4) As little as 1% A&D fish oil 
added to the E-low chick diet induced 
mortality from encephalomalacia. 

(5) Chick mortality from en- 
cephalomalacia could be reduced 50% 
by adding vitamin E to the breeder 
diet. 

(6) Fertility was increased by vit- 
amin E. 

(7) The degree of encephalomalacia 
induced by a fish oil was directly 
reiated to the amount of unsaturated 
fatty acids found in the oil. Although 
unsaturated fats and fats that were 
turning rancid would induce en- 
cephalomalacia, completely rancid 
fats were innocuous. 

When DPPD was fed to chicks 
along with the encephalomalacia- 
producing diet, it was found to be 
as effective at the level fed (0.1%) 
as was vitamin E in preventing en- 
cephalomalacia, Dr. Matterson said. 


Other Value 


“The studies on the value of anti- 
oxidants in preventing experimental- 
ly induced encephalomalacia suggest 
that antioxidants may have a prac- 
tical place in poultry rations for pur- 
poses other than as an aid in pre- 
venting the development of encephal- 
omalacia.” 

He said that when DPPD is incor- 
porated in a ration containing fish 
oils, storage of vitamin A in the liver 
is approximately five times greater 
than if no DPPD is added. He also 
cited work indicating that the use 
of antioxidants in processing fish 
meal can improve the availability of 
protein from 85% to 91%. 

Since DPPD has been ordered 
withdrawn from the market by the 
Food & Drug Administration, Dr. 
Matterson offered data comparing 
DPPD with other antioxidants. 

Experiments suggest, Dr. Matter- 
son said, that Santoquin will be a 
very effective antioxidants to use in 
poultry rations. FDA approval must 
be obtained first. 


“Although the evidence suggests 
that BHT is not wholly the equiva- 
lent of DPPD, the magnitude of its 
effectiveness in poultry rations is 
such that its use is recommended 
wherever DPPD has previously been 
used,” he stated. 


Summary 

In summary, the speaker empha- 
sized the following points: 

(1) Vitamin E supplements have 
a definite place in breeder rations; 
they increase fertility and hatchabil- 
ity. 

(2) Antioxidants supplement na- 
tural sources of vitamin E and re- 
tard destruction of the fat soluble 
vitamins in mixed feeds. 

(3) Antioxidants improve the utili- 
zation of vitamin A from fish oils 
and pro-vitamin A from alfalfa and, 
presumably, cereal grains. 

(4) Antioxidants aid in the de- 
velopment of good shank and skin 
color. 

(5) Antioxidants prevent the de- 
velopment of encephalomalacia. 


Coccidiosis 

Dr. Goldsby gave the feed men 
information on the coccidiosis prob- 
lem, explaining the life cycle of the 
organism causing the disease, the 
symptoms of birds stricken with it, 
and means of controlling it. She said 
control of coccidiosis is worthwhile, 
too, since it costs poultry raisers 
about $30 million a year. 

Coccidiosis usually infects only the 
intestine of a chicken. The coccidial 
organisms are passed in the drop- 
pings and infect other birds of the 
flock in a short time. 

“It is known that all birds reared 
on litter or in farm yards are ex- 
posed to coccidiosis during the first 
12 to 14 weeks of life. Those birds 
which survive the outbreak develop 
an immunity against the particular 
kind of coccidiosis with which they 
have been infected.” 

The approach commonly used in 
controlling the disease, Dr. Goldsby 
said, is to hold down the number 
if coccidia infecting each bird un- 
til an immunity develops. This is 
done by using good management 
practices and feeding an effective 
drug to decrease the number of or- 
ganisms passed in the droppings. 


Vaccination Method 


A vaccination method, in which a 
few infective coccidia of all the more 
pathogenic forms are given to the 
flock in the feed, is effective, she 
said. This method has two advan- 
tages—there is certainty that all the 
birds will develop immunity within 
21 days, and after this time all med- 
ication to control coccidiosis can be 
discontinued. 

The drugs on the commercial mar- 
ket which are most used to control 
coccidiosis are Nicarbazin, sulfa- 
quinoxaline, 3-nitro 4-hydroxy-phe- 
nylarsonic acid, nitrofurazone and 
nitrophenide. All of these drugs have 
essentially the same mode of action 
and produce good results when han- 
dled properly, Dr. Goldsby com- 
mented. 

“Sulfaqunioxaline is probably the 
safest of all these products because 
of its relatively wide margin of 
safety,” she stated. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * * * 
Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A deseriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 
ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL | St. Paul: Market s) irply higher with 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; | further advances anticipated. Quotations 

Straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units Biceahable fancy tallow 6%¢ Ib., f.0.1 pro- 
vitamin A per gram 7% @9¢ a million units ducers’ plants 


of vitamin A, l.c.1., packed in 55 gal. drums, Denver: Dem and slow; trend steady; 
f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. prime tallow 6%¢ 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- : Wort * De nand good; trend Strong 
ply good; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib., 300 D oa ient; Pr me tallow, tan cars 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib., 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all Texas packing plants with r irnable 


ex-warehouse, drums included. 


drums, 
Denver: Demand onelt: supply ample; San Francsico: Demand fair; supply am 
trend unchanged; 2,250 A 350 D 21¢ Ib. ple; bleachable fancy 7%¢ Ib.; yellow 


Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ 1b.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
300 D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. ply normal; bleachable white 6%¢: white 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 7¢: yellow 6% ¢. 
A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
750 A 16¢ Ib. supply ample; bleachable fancy tallow 7¢: 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. yellow grease 6%¢ 
in 55 gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 BARLEY FEED 


grease 6%¢ Ib. 


A_ 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, Baltimore: Demand good; supply licht: 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 1.50. 
20@21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York Chicago: Demand good; supply light: 
or Pennsylvania. $42. 
Seattle: Demand and supply good: trend 
ALFALFA FEED steady; whole barley $59 ton. round bar- 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- ley $59 ton, rolled barley $60 t. b ate 


ply good; 15% protein suncured $44 ton, 
delivered; 136,000 A unit dehydrated $61 
ton, delivered. 


warehouse, l.c.) 
Boston: Demand slow: supply adequate; 
quick $51.75. 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady: Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, pulverized $51. 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $41.75. Ogden: Supply rolled $48@53: 


whole barley $41@46 
Milwaukee: Demand 
needles $1.02@1.12: ground $18 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $45.50@46. 


Kansas City: Higher trend continues with New Orleans: Demand fair: trend = 
demand fairly good and offerings light: supply adequate pu rized $49@51 
straight offerings out of Kansas practi- San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
cally nominal; 17% dehydrated alfalfa meal | ple; rolled $61, ground $60 
with 100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend stead 
on arrival, straight grades $40@40.50, bur- supply ample; standard rolled $3.13: stand 


ard ground $3.09 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Denver: Demand fair 


laps, Kansas City; $40.50@41, papers, Kan- 
sas City; blended meal $43, sacked, Kan- 
sas City; 125,000 A 18% meal $46, sacked, 


Kansas City; 17% 100,000 A pellets $39, trend steady: sup 


Kansas City; No, 1 fine ground suncured ply ample; $26.50 ton, 200 mesh. f.01 Der 
$41@42, sacked, Kansas City; No. 1 \-in. ver, warehouse 
$39@40, sacked, Kansas City. Chicago: Demand very good: supply ad 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample: quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakot 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers $40, shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.5 
burlaps $39. fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75: powder 
Minneapolis: Prices were strong, with 200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourch, s.D 
trading moderate. Quotations: 17% dehy- minimum 30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12 
drated, 100,000 units of vitamin A _ guar- net; 200 mesh fine 12.25 net 


anteed $44@48.75, granules and oil treat- 
ed $45.50@47.75; 18% dehydrated, 125,000 
units of vitamin A guaranteed $51.75, gran- 
ules and oil treated $50.75. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $38. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply adequate; $53, sacked, 
Boston. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate: 


BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: Demand fair: tré 
supply ample; $77.50@80 cal plan 
Louisville: Demand go trend strong 
er; supply fair; $77.50@82.50. 
BLOOD MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair: supply adequate: 
$100@120 ton, guaranteed 80% protein. 


dehydrated, 17% $49.75@50.75; suncured, Seattle: Demand slow: trend easy sup- 
13% $57.75. . ply good; $80 ton, ex-warehouse cl 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings suf- Ogden: Supply normal: $105 ton, in 100- 


ficient on 100,000 A; trend strong; no offer- Ib. bags, f.0.b. Ogder 
ings 150,000 A on account of drouth and Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
hot weather; Nebraska-Kansas origin, de- to easy; supply adequate: $112 


hydrated 17% protein, 100,000 A $51. New Orleans: Demand slow supply 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: ple; trend steady: $77. 

17% dehydrated $51. San Francisco: Demand slow: supply am 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: ple; $4.75 a unit of ammonia 

supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 Louisville: Demand ¢ od: 

vitamin A $47.13@61; 13% fine suncured supply fair: $77.50@82.50 

$34@ 38. Los Angeles: Demmnd slow supply am- 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend high- ple; trend steady; $4.10 a unit of am- 

er; supply ample; meal, 17% dehydrated, 

vitamin A guaranteed $46@48; non-guar- 

anteed $44@46, 15% $42@44. 
Ss Louis: Demand fair; trend steady 

to firm; supply ample; dehydrated, 17%, 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Chicago: Demand fair: 
$65@77.50. 


supply adequate: 


100,000 A $42.50 ton; suncured No. 1 fine Seattle: Demand slack: trend steady; 
ground, 13% $41.50 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. supply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, lc] 
Los Angeles: Demand improved: trend Ft. Worth: Demand quiet: supply ade- 


quate; $85, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 
Omaha: Demand good: supply adequate; 


steady; supply ample; 15% suncured $38: 
17% dehydrated $44. 


ALFALFA PELLETS no quotations 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- St. Paul: Market unchanged at $72.50 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $41. in large lots 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample: Denver: Demand fair: trend é sup- 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, bulk $38. ply ample; $77.50, f.0.b. West ( a 
Buffalo: Der | ad; r steady 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 


supply ample: $80 tor 


Chicago: Demand firm; supply short: Boston: Demand and supply steady: $80 
bleachable fancy tallow, tank truck or Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady 
carlots 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 6¢. supply adequate; $75 ton, sacked, f.01 

Kansas City: Demand good; offerings Cincinnati. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $77.50@82.50 


fair; prime tallow 6%¢ Ib.; bleachable fan- 
cy tallow 6%¢ Ib. 


INERT GAS STORAGE 
FOR RENT TO OWNERS OF 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Feed Manufacturers Alfalfa Producers Dehydrators 
Jobbers Feeders 


PELLETING AND RE-GRINDING SERVICE FOR STORAGE CUSTOMERS 
LABORATORY ANALYSES GUARANTEED IDEAL LOCATIONS 


Write for full particulars 


GRAIN ELEVATOR WAREHOUSE CO. 


1070 Board of Trade Building Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $82.50 
Louisville: Demand good: trend stronger; 


| Supply fats $0 ton 
Los Angeles « nd fair; trend steady: 
supply ample a $88.60 
St. Louls and good trend steady; 
supply adequ $85@80 ton, sacked 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
‘ 


Chicago: | and slow; supply adequate; 
26% $43.8 44 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair offerings light: 
5 $ August shipment, delivered 


Ft. Worth 


| Baffalo: Demand fair: trend steady to 
lower; i7, bulk, Boston 
Boston: Der nd and supply fair; 26% 
$54@55 


Cincinnati: vemand fair; trend steady; 
supply ade $45 @561 
New Orleans: 


d spotty; supply 
$47@50. 


adequ 1 steady; 26% 
Louisville: er nad good; -trend firm: 
supply ple $4 ton 
St. Louis: Ds nd slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $37 ton bulk, $43 ton sacked 
Los Angeles: nand fair; trend steady; 
ipply ampk bd. Van Nuys $48 bulk, $54 


sacked 


Milwaukee: | 
$45, Milwaukee, 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
| Chicago: Demand supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. tn carilots; 10% @12%¢ 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 

10¢ Ib 
Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 


emand good; supply fair; 


good; 


Denver: Demand fair; supply ample, 
| trend unchan $11 cwt. 
| nd good trend steady; 


Buffalo: Demand 
upply limited $10.45 
Boston: Demand and 
11%¢ Ib 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1¢; ton lots 11%¢ 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ 1lb.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib. ; 
1l¢; ton ! 1 


supply steady; 


5-ton lots 


Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
| 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib: ton lote 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 
; i Demand fair; supply ade- 
} quate; 10¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 6- 
lots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 11% @12¢ Ib. 
n less than ton lots, 

Milwaukee: Demand g00d; supply limit- 
ed; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
It 

Louisville: Demand trend 
sup! ample 10¢ Ib, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; 9%¢ 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $3.25 
@ 3.50 


fair; steady; 


y 


vt. in carlots 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
4.25 barrels 
Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90, 100-Ib. 
lrum, 
New Orleans: slow; supply am- 


ple trend easier 


Louisville: Demand 


fair; trend steady; 
ipp normal; $4.25 cwt 
Los Angeles: I ind fair; trend steady: 
suppl) ample 100-1b. drums $5.50; large 
irrels $4.75 
Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 


Tt 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 

and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

incinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
ipply adequate: $8@9. 
Minneapolis: Plain $11; iodized (% Ib, KI 
per ton) $14.45; iodized manganesed $15.90, 
100-lb bags 


Chicago: Plain $8.90 ton in 100-Ib. bags, 


Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
su y ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
ads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads, 


CHARCOAL 
Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
ultry charcoal $102 ton in 60-Ib. multi- 


Boston: Demand and supply light: $95. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp! ple 10-lb. bags oak $2.55 @2.75: 


poultr $2.65@2.80 in 50-Ib. bags 

San Francisco: Demand steady: supply 
ample; $54.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; poultry charcoal, oak 


bags in ton lots. 


COCONUT MEAL 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm: supply 
fair; $72 ton, ex-dock, 30-day arrival from 
San Franeisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
€ nt $59, expeller $67 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ly light; cake, ex-dock, August $71. 


IDI 
‘pI 


COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 


I 2.250 A 22¢ Ib; 300-D, 2,250 A 21¢; 

0 18% ¢. 

New Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 55-gal {413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
7 \ 1,500 A 16% @19¢, 2.250 
A 18% 3,000 A 21% @23¢: 600 ICU, 


1,500 A 18 

22@23¢;: f.0.b. 

Pennsylvania 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUELES 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 

ipply limited; 3%¢ lb,, f.0.b. eastern 


2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000-A 
Massachusetts, New York or 


8 


Boston: Demand g00d; supply adequate; 
3%¢ Ib 


F New Orleans: Demand good; supply lim- 
trend steady;: 50% solids’ menhaden 
72.50 @75 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 4¢. 


CORN GERM MEAL 
St: ‘Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Supply adequate; $43. ton bulk, $48 ton 
in burlap -sacks, -St. Léuis, 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.08, meal $77.08. 

Atlanta: Feed $58.69, meal $86.49. 
Birmingham: Feed $56.74, meal $84.74. 
Bosten: Feed $55.61, meal $83.61. 
Chicago: Feed $45, meal $73. 
Cleveland: Feed $52.31, meal $80.31. 
Denver: Feed $54.37, meal $82.37. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $52.93, meal $80.93. 
Indianapolis: Feed $49.74, meal $77.74. 
Kansas City: Feed $45, meal $73 
Louisville: Feed $49.30, meal $77.39. 
New Orleans: Feed $54.27, meal $82.27. 
New York: Feed $55.20, meal $83.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $54.37, meal $82.37. 
Philadelphia: Feed $54.78, meal $82.78. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $52.93, meal $80.73. 
St. Louis: Feed $45, meal $73. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: trend steady; 
supply adequate; 
Louisville: 
supply ample; 


Demand fair: 

$53@53.75. 

Demand slow: 
$53.10. 


trend steady; 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply scarce; 
hydraulic, nominally $72.50@73; solvent 
$72.50@73. 

Kansas City: Market firm with demand 
fair to good; $64.50@65, sacked, Memphis, 
for old process: $60.50@61, sacked, Mem- 
phis, for solvent 

Ft. Worth: Demand g0o0d; offerings lim- 
ited; carlots, 41% old process $69, f.0.b. 
central Texas mills: solvent 41% low gossy- 
Pol $65.50, delivered Ft. Worth, immediate 
shipment; Pellets $2 additional. 

Ogden: Supply normal: 41% $68@73 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply somewhat limited; $70@71.50. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
41% $64.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $81.50@84. 

San Francisco: Demand good: supply am- 
ple; expeller $70.50, solvent 67.50, 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; old process $75; new proc- 
ess $73. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $64@65. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; $69. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 419% $62, sacked, imme- 
diate. 


Omaha: Demand fair: supply adequate; 
41% solvent $72. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72.75, sacked, Boston. 
Demand slow; supply good; 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings ade- 
quate; 10%@11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢: 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 60- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-Ib drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.0.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania; Déla- 
ware and New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ lb.; ton 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 unite per Ib., 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.:; ton lots and 
less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17% $58 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged: 
supply ample; $83.50, f.0.b. plant, st Louis 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
clum granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$94.50, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. 
Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwall bags 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.0.b 
Adams, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Columbia, Tennm.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
-01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton,’ f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

East St. Louis: 18% % phosphorus $83.25, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate: 
stock food grade, 18.5% Phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $83.25 net ton in 100-Ib. pa- 
pers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93 25; 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, 
basis Chicago Heights and Nashville, less 
than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; freight equalized 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.; bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 
less than bagged material. > 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; minimum phosphorus 18%% granu- 
lar $79.55. Freight equalized with closest 
dicalcium phosphate producing point, car- 
load basis. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $88@89. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply nfl; 
no -quotations, 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply limited; $55 @68. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 1 
higher; supply poor; too scarce to quote. ’ 
Bosten: Demand good; supply tight; dark j 
$66@67, light- $65. 
San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple; $57.50, -selwbles. $80, 
Louisville: Demand * good: trend steady; 
supply light: production véry ‘light until i 
October -or- later; prices for the’ balance 


ef ‘August and: September,’ but “subject te 
change: bourbon grains, light $56.50, “dark 
$57.50, solubles -$77. 


| 
| | Demand dull; supply fair; 
le 
. hy 
| 


DRIED BEET 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $56 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarce; 
carlotes, 50-lb. papers $65@66, delivered 
Ft. Worth, August shipment. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
molasses $61.50; plain $62.50. 

Boston: Demand lagging with pastures 
good; plain pulp offered at $71.50 in papers 
and $73 in burlap; high protein pulp $70.50, 
papers. 
we Plain pulp $64, molasses pulp 

7.60. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
upply adequate; $64@69. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend just steady; 


PULP 
Seattle: 


fair; 


trend steady; 


supply fair; $74, sacked, in 100-lb. burlap 
bags, Boston 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply limited; $71.50, sacked, immediate. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


upply adequate; $58@61.50. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
upply adequate; paper bags $52.71. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
$52.35 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


medium acid 8.25@8.75, sweet cream $9 
@9.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
light; local production $12 cwt., f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $9.65 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply good; 
10%¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $8.50, 
@9 cwt. 


Ogden: Supply 
Wichita: 


normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 
Demand siow; supply adequate; 


$8.25 cwt 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm- 
er; supply Mmited; $9.45@10.560. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair; 
$10.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; §@9%¢ ib. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11¢. a 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 


quate; trend steady; $47@50. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $50 

Atlanta: Demand fair for pulp, slow for 
meal; supplies ample on pulp, Mmited on 
meal; trend steady; pulp $43, meal $40.50, 
sacked, immediate. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $36, sacked, f.0.b. Florida 
points 


Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
55 


Los Angeles: Demand active; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; f.o.b. southern Cali- 
fornia producers’ plants: orange $42 sacked, 

37 bulk. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$10.75@11.25 ecwt. In carlots. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$11.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11@12¢. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal Scrap Solubles 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 


Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meai 
Bstablished 1940 

A. J. Landby, Warroad, Manager 

Office Phone 27 Res. Phone 153 

Mill at Swift, Minn. 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 
Columbus Louisville 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$11.75. 
Minneapolis: Market steady at $10.50@ 


11.50 cwt. 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $11 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
11@12¢ Ib. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; $11@11.50 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 


DRIED WHEY 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
straight grade $6 cwt., delivered, or $5, 
f.o.b. plant plus freight, whichever is low- 
er; partially delactosed $6.25. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


trend firm; 


ply good; $6.50 cwt., ex-warehouse, l1.c.1. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, 


delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point 
or in ton lots, f.0.b, warehouse, Ft. Worth. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
cwt. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. 
New Orleans: Demand poor; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt. 


Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $5.20 cwt. in carlots. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6 ewt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 5% @6%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.45, plants; $6, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles warehouse. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 cwt., delivered. 

ton: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
5.6¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $7 cwt.; $6 carload lots. 
Minneapolis: Market steady at $5@5.25 
cwt. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $80, 
f.o.b. shipping point for minimum 85% 
crude protein, 70% digestible. 


FISH MEAL 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend 
supply good; $2 a unit protein, 
carlots. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; supply short; 
menhaden fish meal, 60% protein, f.o.b. 
East Coast $130@133 ton; 60% biended 
West Coast $126@126.50; Northwest her- 
ring-salmon blend $126@126.50; herring 


steady; 
ex-dock, 


meal, 73% protein $2@2.05 a unit of pro- 
tein 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- 
ited; 60% protein menhaden meal $136; 


menhaden scrap $131, f.o.b. Port Arthur; 
Canadian herring fullmeal $2 a unit of pro- 


tein, f.o.b. cars, northwestern Canada. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a _ unit, 
f.o.b. Coast; 65% $171@173. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $150@155. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
60% $159. 

Minneapolis: Market steady to strong- 
er; 70% Canadian herring meal $2 a unit 
of protein, West Coast; 60% meal $145@ 
150, Minneapolis. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply lighter; 
$133. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 74% herring $2.05 a unit. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 60% $143, sacked, immediate. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply rather limited; 60% protein men- 
haden $142 ton, bulk; $145, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply light; 
trend steady; 60% menhaden $130 in bur- 
laps; scrap $126. 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply 


ample; $2.25 a unit of protein. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply normal; $150 ton, 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply plentiful; $2.25 agunit of protein. 


HAY 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $35 ton, truck lots, U.S. No. 2 
green. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; light offerings: 


OFFICES: 


carlots, baled, No. 
$42@44; prairie No. 2 $34@36: 
grass No. 2 $32@34, delivered TCP. 
ne: Demand dull; supply fair; 


1 alfalfa $44@46, No. 2 


Johnson 


Buffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim 
othy $16@18 ton; No. 8 alfalfa $25@28; 
straw, strong $12@16. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady 
ply ample; $19@21, 

Boston: Demand fair: supply dwindling: 
No. 1 timothy $40; No. 2 $36@37. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; No. 1 timothy $36@42 ton; 
No. 2 timothy $30@34 ton; No. 3 timothy 
$26@29 ton. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
20 ton in the barn. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient: 
prairie $16@22, alfalfa $22. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak: sup- 
ply good; No, 1 


; Sup- 


$1 a bale; $18@ 


hay, any variety $20@22 
ton, No. 2 $18@20; straw $16 
Los Angeles: Demand improved trend 
steady; supply ample U.S. No. 1 $27@29; 
U.8. No. 2, leafy $25@26; U.S. No. 2. green 
$25@26; U.S. No. 2 $23@24 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; alfalfa, first and second 
cutting, green $14 ton; alfalfa, first and 


second cutting, brown $12 ton; timothy, old 
crop $25@28 ton; prairie, new crop, Kan- 
sas $27@28 ton; wheat straw $14@15 ton 


HOMINY FEED 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply light; $56 
@56.50. 
Kansas City: A little easier with offer 
ings slightly improved; $55.50, sacked, Kan- 


sas City, for yellow. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$51.50, bulk 

falo: Demand good; trend lower; 

supply adequate; $60.50, bulk, September, 
Boston. 

Memphis: Demand nil: trend steady; 
supply ample; white $60.50, vellow $61 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $71 ton, delivered, carlots 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $58.50@59 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight; 
$57.50, sacked, Milwaukee. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend high- 
er; supply light; $64@67. . 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $58.30 ton. 

LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $82 ton, delivered, carlots, 
34% protein. 

Kansas City: Market continues steady 
with demand only fair in this area; $54.50, 


bulk, Minneapolis, for solvent. 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
solvent $64.50@65; expeller $72.50@73 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, 36% or better, August $77.05, 
September forward $75.55, delivered Ft 
Worth; pellets $2.50 premium 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
75 


Minneapolis: Market tight for nearby, 


with 36% quoted at $54.50, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
34% expeller $76.50, pellets $79; 36% sol- 
vent $68.50, pellets $71. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply spotty; 
$75.27. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $76. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; new process $70.50@71 
old process $75.50@76. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
old process $74.25; new process $64.2 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $72.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend 


better 


er; limited; 
@76. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
71 


supply 32% or 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; old process $80.60 ton; new 
process $71.60. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
ited; trend steady; $64. 


MALT SPROUTS 


good; supply lim 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
No. 1 $37.50@338. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $44. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$40.85, f.0.b. Buffalo. 


Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo B.C. St. Louis Columbus 
Toledo innipeg ft: 

Houston Los Angeles ake Chicago Fort Worth 
Galveston Buffalo Portland 
Portland Omaha 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Norfolk Houston 
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supply fair; 
$40. 


trend high- 


Milwaukee: Demand good; 
oddweights $38; evenweights 
New Orleans: Demand good; 


er; supply light; $38.50@40.75. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; No, 1 bulk $31 ton, No, 1 
sacked $36 ton, No. 2 bulk $35 ton 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Kansas City: Trend steady; demand good; 


offerings fair: 50% meat and bone scraps 
$82.50@83, sacked, Kansas City. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $77.50 ton, ex-warehouse, 50% 
protein 

rt. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
meat and bone, 50% $75@76, f.0.b. or 
delivered Ft. Worth. 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $90 for 
50% meat and bone scraps 


Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
oly fair $77.50 protein 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 50% meat scraps $77.50 ton, 
bulk; $80, sacked, 
Boston: Demand fair; supply good; $1.16 


a protein unit; converted, 504 $70 
Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 


New York: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 50% $70.50, 65% $78, 
bulk; 60% $73, 55% $80.50, sacked 

Ogden: Supply normal; $90 ton in 100-Ib. 
bags 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $80@82 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Cincinnatl. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply  insuf- 
ficient; 50% $82.50, f.0.b. plant; 55%, no 
quotations, no offerings 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% meat and bone $83@ 


85, local plants. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
50% protein $75@82.50; 65% $92.50. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $1.75 a unit of protein 

Louisville: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply fair; $80@85 ton. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% $78.50@82 ton bulk, 
$83.50@87 ton in paper sacks, $82.50@86 
ton in burlap sacks. 


Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$1.85 a unit of protein. 


MILLET 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.55 
ewt,, sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.70 
ewt., sacked. 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Prices have eased off $1@2 
ton, with interest limited Quotatiions: 
bran $36.50@37, standard midds. $40@41, 
flour midds. $48@49, red dog $54@55. 

Kansas City: Trend has been steady to 
slightly stronger since the weekend; of- 
ferings moderate and demand fairly active; 


bran $36.50@37, sacked, Kansas City; shorts 
$45.50@46, sacked, Kansas City, and mid- 
diings $38.50@39, bulk, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply offsets 
demand; basis Kansas City, Aug. 13: bran 
$36.50@37, shorts $45.50@46; bran declined 
$2 ton and shorts $3 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; bran 
$37, shorts $46; standard midds., bulk $40, 

Denver: Demand slow; trend some weak- 


“You always buy quality when you 
BUY BURROWS!” 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


1316 Sherman Ave 


Evanston, 


| | 


| 
| 
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er; supply ample; bran $40, shorts $49, 
mill run $44.50, 

‘t. Worth: Demand good for bran, slow 
for shorts; very light offerings of bran, 
moderate offerings of shorts; carlots, bur- 
laps, prompt, wheat bran $46@47; gray 
shorts $52@653, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ lower on bran, $2 lower on 
shorts, compared with previous week. 

Chicago: The market was somewhat weak 
during the period ending Aug. 15 and trad- 
ing was slow. There was some interest 
shown out of the East, but nothing of 
consequence. Supplies were adequate. Bran 
$41.50@42, standard midds. ger tt. 50, flour 
midds. $53@54, red dog $59@ 

St. Louis: Demand poor; _ lower; 
supplies building up; bran $41.25@41.75, 
shorts $50.25@50.75, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; bran $47.50@48; mid- 
dlings $51.25@62. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; bran $46.75, mixed feed $51.75, 
gray shorts $55.75, standard midds. $53.75. 

Buffalo: Mixer demand continued light 
and sales were slow last week. Flour out- 
put remained at a relatively high level and 
spot supplies of millfeeds were readily 
available, especially bulk bran and bulk 
middlings. Bran declined $1.50, middlings 
dropped $3 and heavy feeds were un- 
changed. Quotations Aug. 15: bran $41.50 
@42.50, standard midds. $45@46, flour 
midds. $60@61, red dog $60@62. 

New York: Trend lower; bran $50@50.50, 
standard midds. $56.50@57, sacked. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade- 
quate; bran $51.50@52, middlings $56.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; bran $49, standard midds. $54, red 
dog $67.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easi- 


er; supply light; bran $47.50@48; shorts 
$56.56 @57. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 


supply ample; wheat bran $44, gray shorts 
$52.50, standard midds. $50. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $42 ton, delivered, common 
transit points. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $48; red bran $52.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho bill- 
ing, sacked $48.50; red bran, delivered 
CCP, sacked $52.50@53. 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
dlings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill- 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


MINERAL FEED 

Denver: 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-lb. block 
$4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 50-lb. block $3.50: 
7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 45-lb. 
block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 50-Ib. block 
$2.65. 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady: 
supply good; competitive brands $44 ton; 
high phosphorus mixtures $65 ton. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample: 
all-purpose granules $87, block $92, mineral 
phosphorus 6% granules $104, block $108; 
cattle sheep mineral 7% phosphorus, gran- 
ules $96, block $100; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $86, phosphorus 2% 
$75 (all in 60-lb. paper bags). 

gden: Supply normal; $106.50 ton in 
50-lb. blocks; $96.50 ton, granular, 50-Ib 
bags. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$92.50, 100-lb. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with fodine $70. 


MOLASSES 

Boston: Demand seasonally slow; supply 
ample; 17%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply adequate; 18¢ gal, f.o.b. Albany. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady, but 
looking stronger; supply ample; 16¢. 

Kansas City: Trend now steady at about 
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16¢ gal. for August and %¢ higher for 
September position, basis New Orleans. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; $28 ton, f.0.b. Seattle, tank 
car lots. 

Minneapolis: Market up another 1¢ gal., 
with demand moderate. Quotations: 17@ 
17%¢ gal., f.o.b. New Orleans 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; trend steady; $19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply fair; blackstrap 17%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; blackstrap 17¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 
delivered Ft. Worth, trucks $35.87, seller’s 
market price on date of shipment: maxi- 
mum 18¢, August-September shipment. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
blackstrap 17%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; blackstrap 17¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 16¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply adequate; 16¢ gal. in tank cars, 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good: 
$28 ton, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; reports indicate higher 
price to become effective in September; 
present price 16¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $28, f.0.b. tank cars; 
$28.25, f.0.b. tank trucks, both Los An- 
geles harbor. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- 
and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots: 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Chicago: Demand improving; supply ade- 
quate; reground oat feed $15@16; fine 
ground feeding oatmeal $78@80; feeding 
rolled oats $88@90 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; feed oats $67 ton, ground oats 
$68 ton, rolled oats $71 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, 1.c.l. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $22.75. 

Minneapolis: Prices are steady to some- 
what lower, with demand described as 
steady to slower. Quotations: feeding rolled 
oats $88@89, standard pulverized $46@ 
49.50, feeding oatmeal $72@76, reground 
oat feed $16@18, crimped oats $62. 

Worth: Demand improved; supply 
sufficient; oat millfeed $52.80, reground 
oat millfeed $27.80 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $21; pul- 
verized white oats $48.50@51; rolled oats 
$94. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; steam crimped oats $76 
@78, pulverized white oats $55@57, mixed 
feed oats $44@46. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply normal; reground $22.75; rolled oats 


$92.75; feeding oatmeal $85.75; pulverized 
white oats $51.75; crimped white oats 
$72.75. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; reground oat feed $16.50 in 
100-Ib. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate 
Canadian white pulverized $51, domesti 
$56.70; reground oat feed $20.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample; white pulverized $67.50 | 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 
to light: pulverized white oats $5 a- 


nadian oat feed $23, domestic $24.5 
OYSTER SHELL 
Boston: Demand good; supply plentiful; 
$23.21 in paper 
Seattle: Demand slack: trend steady; 
eastern 


supply good; western shell $28 ton, 
shell $32 ton, both ex-warehouse 

Cincinnati: Demand trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.7 

New Orleans: De “ good: trend firm; 
supply adequate; 718, local origin. | 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 80-lb. bags $21.34 ton; 
in 50's $21.54; im 25's $21.84. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $25 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
26% $45. 
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PEAT MOSS 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; $2.90 bale, delivered, carlots, 
horticultural or poultry litter. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$2.95, f.0.b. pier. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.35 bale. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plenti- 
ful; $3.75@3.85 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3@ 
3.10 bale 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
$3.45 in 300-bale lots, delivered California 
main line points 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100% pure potassium, U.S.P., 
250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100-lb. lots 
in fiber drums $1.92; potassium iodide cal- 
cium stearate mixture, 225-lb. lots in lever- 
pak drums $1.81, 100-lb. fiber drums $1.85. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.80% 1b. in 260-lb. drum, $1.92 
lb. im 100-lb. drums, $1.95 ib. in 26-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 260-Ib. drums 
or 200-lb. lots, $1.83 Ib. im 100-Ib. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-Ilb. drums; f.0.b. New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, rice bran $37@38, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mill; 
hulls $3@4, f.0.b. mills. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $46, sacked, imme- 
diate. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $49.11. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 


fair; bran $45, polish $48. 
SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Trade has slowed down after 
some fair volume of bookings earlier in 
the period. Quotations: country run $16@ 
25, lights $5@10, mediums $10@25, heavies 
$25@35; Canadian $12, bulk, Duluth; Ca- 
nadian ground $22, sacked; flax screenings 
$20 

Chicago: Demand moderate; supply plen- 
tiful; ground grain screenings $25; Canadi- 
an, bulk $17 

Denver: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $36. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply adequate; ground, sacked 
$25, New York, L&R; unground, bulk $17.75, 
New York 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian $21@23; barley 
$14@20, both bulk, delivered. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $18.85 @19.10. 
Buffalo: $23.65@23.90. 
Chicago: $23.10@23.35. 
Cincinnati: $21.80@22. 
Des Moines: $23.60@23.85. 
Kansas City: $23.20@23.45. 
Memphis: $20.50@20.70. 
Minneapolis: $24.25@25.55. 
Philadelphia: $22.65 @22.90. 
St. Louis: $22.50@22.75. 
Tampa: $18@18.20 
Toronto: $27.50@ 27.80. 


SORGHUMS 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.40@ 
2.45, delivered Texas common points. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $3.20 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, 
prompt $2.90 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Decatur: Demand slow; supply plenti- 
ful; 44% bulk, unrestricted $52.50@53. 
Kansas City: After holding around a $50 
low the trend has been stronger this week 
but interest is scattered and processors 
are not pressing the market with supplies; 
$52@52.50, bulk, Decatur, for Kansas City 
and West; $53.50@54, unrestricted. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good: $84.50 ton, delivered, sacked, 
arlots, August shipment. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings de- 
creasing for nearby shipment; carlots, 44% 
$74@75 immediate; October-November-De- 


cember $69@70; truck lots $68.50, delivered 
Ft. Worth 
Minneapolis: Prices are stronger, with 


shortages of beans in the area threaten- 
ing to curtail production. Quotations: $50@ 
52, bulk, Decatur. 

Monguiss Demand fair; trend steady; 
suppl ample; prime 44% solvent $59, 
sacke 4, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Supply average; $85@90. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $51@53, bulk, 
Decatur 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $70, sacked, immediate. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% solvent $68, 41% expeller $74. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$53.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$50.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 44% $70, 50% $82.50, f.0.b. Wichita. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample: 49% $71.50@73. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $82.75. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply normal; $65.10 ton. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
stronger; lighter offers; $83.25@84.25, de- 
livered CCP 

Chicago: Sales were slow during the 
week ending Aug. 15. Supplies continued 
adequate. No interest is apparently shown 
in this market due to the slowness of for- 
mula feed sales. Quotations: 44% soybean 
oil meal $63.50@64. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; large black $16 cwt., medium 
lack $13.50 cwt., medium gray $13 cwt., 
small black and gray $10.50 cwt. 


TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% $77.50, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester $75@80 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester 75@76, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 


0. 

St. Paul: Market stronger at $80 for 60% 
digester. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; of- 
ferings fair; market steady; $77@80 
sacked, Kansas City, for 60% digester. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
60% protein $75 @82.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 60% $82.50@90. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply fair; $80@85. 


HAY PROGRAM 
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was accepted only reluctantly by 
USDA officials. 


How It Will Work 


Here is the way this program will 
operate (and, importantly, this pro- 
gram or other types of hay or rough- 
age programs are available for other 
states, subject to USDA-state govern- 
ment negotiation): 

Eligible farmers and ranchers in 
“major disaster” designated coun- 
ties—and currently there are 160 
such counties in Texas—will receive 
certificates having a value of $7.50 
per ton on hay or roughage pur- 
chased. This subsidy will be provid- 
ed by federal funds under terms of 
an agreement between Secretary Ben- 
son and Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas. 

The certificates will be issued 
through county committees as in the 
drouth emergency feed program. 
Such certificates will be redeemed 
through a clearing house bank with- 
in the state, which will in turn gain 
reimbursement from Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

The state will pay certain admin- 
istrative costs and will develop an ar- 
rangement under which banks of the 
state are expected to aid in handling 
the certificates so that they may be 
used as cash in making purchases, 
USDA explained. 

The USDA announcement said the 
program is believed to be “‘more prac- 
tical than hay programs in effect at 
intervals during the past three years.” 
Under former programs, federal funds 
were used to pay one half of the 
transportation cost for moving hay 
into the drouth area, up to $10 per 
ton. Under the new cooperative plan, 
farmers will apply to their county 
Farmers Home Administration com- 
mittee, and, if found eligible, will 
receive the purchase certificates. The 
certificates may then be used as part 
payment for roughage or hay. 


Local Supplies 

USDA officials here told Feedstuffs 
that it is likely that the program will 
give emphasis to purchase of local 
supplies of such commodities as al- 
falfa hay, plain hay, corn cobs, cot- 
tonseed hulls, Johnson grass and 
other roughage. Price-wise, it was 
indicated, the $7.50 ton subsidy may 
represent a substantial part of the 
cost of local roughage for cattle feed- 
ing unless the newly stimulated de- 
mand pushes up the local market 
price for the roughages. 

USDA had urged Texas officials to 
accept its proposed hay program, 
which would have been actually a 
freight subsidy operation whereby 
USDA would finance imports of hay 
from surplus producing states such 
as Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois. 
Under this plan, it was thought, the 
government-financed new buying pow- 
er would not run up local hay prices 
and wash out the subsidy benefits 
USDA planned. 

Fingers at USDA are crossed on 
the Texas origin program, but since 
the local officials rejected the USDA 
plan, there was little for the federal 
officials to do other than go along 
with the local officials. 

The Texas program or other feed 
relief of this nature will be avail- 
able for other drouth states, but 
there is no frozen concept of pro- 
grams for other states, USDA offi- 
cials indicated. 
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Turkey Advisory Committee Urges 
USDA Help for Orderly Marketing 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Turkey In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture met 
here this week with USDA officials 
and urged the government to con- 
sider purchase of turkeys for the 
school lunch program and other 
practicable ways to maintain order- 
ly marketing of the turkey output 
this fall. 

Turkey production this year has 
been zooming at a pace seen heading 
the industry into financial difficulties 
during the year-end marketing pe- 
riod and leading a prominent USDA 
official to comment to Feedstuffs: 
“The turkey industry is distinctive, 
it declines to make money two years 
hand-running.” 

This remark was provoked by the 
understanding that when the turkey 
industry has followed the advice and 
restraints of USDA specialists it has 
generally come through with reason- 
ably good profit margins. But it has 
been the unfortunate sequence that 
one good profit year leads the turkey 
producers into production expansion 
programs which ultimately work out 
to their disadvantage. 

It may be slyly suspected that the 
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the fat and increasing the protein 
to 30%. 

In reporting the research results 
at the recent All-Industry Poultry 
Day at the university, Dr. Scott said 
that crossbred New Hampshire-Co- 
lumbia chicks selected at random 
from the poultry farm flocks aver- 
aged 3.19 lb. at eight weeks of age. 
They needed 1.93 Ib. of the revised 
ration to put on each pound of gain. 

Feed conversion on the new ration 
was 20% better than any ration pre- 
viously made up from common ingre- 
dients that had been tested in the 
Urbana laboratory, Dr. Scott said. 


Other Reports 

Each 100 Ib. of this ration was 
listed as containing 46 Ib. of ground 
yellow corn, 35.5 Ip. of 50% protein 
soybean oil meal, 7 Ib. of stabilized 
tallow, 2.5 Ib. each of dried whey, 
distillers dried solubles and con- 
densed fish solubles. 2 lb. of bone 
meal, a pound each of alfalfa meal 
and limestone, % Ib. of salt, % Ib. 
of B,-antibiotic supplement, .1 Ib. 
each of DL-methionine and vitamins 
A and D oil, .05 lb. of feed grade 
manganese sulphate, 800 milligrams 
of niacin and .00625% of DPPD. 

Other research reports during the 
day’s program included a study of 
labor efficiency on Illinois poultry 
farms by Roy N. Van Arsdall, and 
results of the 1954-55 poultry cost 
study by W. N. Capener, both of the 
department of agricultural econo- 
mics at the University of Illinois. Dr. 
L. E. Hanson, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, reported on the current 
poultry disease picture in the: state. 

The afternoon session was con- 
cerned with activities of the poultry 
industry headed by a discussion of 
the expanded program of the Illinois 
Poultry Industry Council by Ralph 
Thomas, council president, Syca- 
more. 

Clinton Cutright, Effingham Coun- 
ty farm adviser, moderated a panel 
discussion of the Effingham County 
poultry improvement program that 
centers its promotion around an an- 
nual egg breakfast. 

Don Bray, extension poultry spe- 
cialist at the College of Agriculture, 
reported results of the 1956 Illinois 
Junior Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest. 

Following an open house at the 
poultry farm, visitors were served 
a broiler barbecue in the Livestock 
Pavilion sponsored by the [Illinois 
Poultry Improvement Assn. 


turkey industry felt that this being 
a political year, the USDA would be 
persuaded to invoke a school lunch 
program or some other form of in- 
direct price support for this crop. 
This educated guess as to the proba- 
bilities may miss its mark since the 
administration — clearly politically 
minded in many of its decisions on 
price support operations — will find 
that the early November election 
will come well ahead of the peak 
marketing of turkeys. 

It appears that the turkey indus- 
try will have to devise its own meth- 
ods of escape from the over-produc- 
tion trap which seems forecast in 
the recent turkey crop reports. Such 
escape valves may be those of in- 
creased turkey sales promotion ac- 
tivities. 

In its formal notice of the industry 
advisory committee session here this 
week, USDA stated: “A consensus of 
opinion at the meeting was that thus 
far this year turkeys have been mov- 
ing into consumption at a good rate,” 
a condition which may modify the 
peaking out of marketing of heavier 
weight birds. 
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worst price debacle since it zoomed 
into high gear in the middle forties.” 

The price warnings are up, said 
Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, NEPPCO’s 
managing director and a marketing 
specialist. Feed companies, hatch- 
eries and others would be well ad- 
vised to tighten their beits for the 
blow, he declared. 

“The view,” NEPPCO said, “is 
shared, by and large, by everyone in 
the broiler industry from profession- 
al forecasters right down to grass- 
roots growers. Whether anything is 
done about it remains to be seen.” 

The council cited the efforts of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
to bring about a voluntary cutback 
of broiler output. (Feedstuffs, Aug. 
11.) 

“Financial Twister” 

A survey of NEPPCO field report- 
ers late in July brought an almost 
universal recommendation for sharp 
cutbacks in broiler chick production 
and placements. None seemed to 
doubt that a “financial twister” was 
on the way for the broiler industry. 

Most suggestions, according to 
NEPPCO, fell into these categories: 

1. That hatcherymen set only on 
the basis of firm orders. In other 
words no eggs should go into the 
incubators in the hope that a mar- 
ket for the resulting chicks will de- 
velop. 

2. Clearly outline the situation to 
growers, processors, feed men and 
hatchery operators. 

3. Curtail breeder flock numbers 
by stringent culling. 

4. Expand broiler promotion ef- 
forts to encourage consumer buying. 

Three words were said to sum up 
most answers to the problem—“Set 
fewer eggs.” And in some market 
egg areas, observers added a foot- 
note to that comment—‘“Do some- 
thing to divert the resulting hatch- 
ing eggs and keep them from break- 
ing the table egg market.” 

“One thing is sure,” said NEPPCO. 
“Batten down the hatches. Price 
trouble is on the way.” 


—— 


COOPERATIVE BUYS MILL 

NEW LONDON, WIS.—The New 
London Cooperative Exchange has 
purchased the LaMarche Feed Store 
and Mill at 108 S. Pearl St., accord- 
ing to Edwin Krause, general man- 
ager of the cooperative. The cooper- 
ative will continue to operate its 
own mill and store in addition to 
the newly-acquired facilities. Carl 
Heinrick, former employee of the La- 
Marche mill, will be foreman of the 
new operation. 
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substance has become well estab- 
lished in fattening cattle and, here- 
tofore, has been used only for cattle 
weighing more than 600 lb. The new 
approval, the General Mills an- 
nouncement pointed out, makes it 
possible for the company to produce 
a creep feed with this estrogen for 
calves as soon as they start eating 
grain—calves which are not to be 
used for breeding purposes. 


Research Results Cited 

Larro Research Farm experiments 
which demonstrated the value of 
stilbestrol for calves showed that 
calves averaged nearly 10% faster 
growth and at an increased profit 
over feed cost of $11.23 per calf, the 
company said. 

Under Project BC54-1 supervised 
by Dr. C. B. Knodt, it was found that 
stilbestrol added to the creep feed 
increased the rate of gain in body 
weight in steer calves by 10.6% and 
in female calves by 9%. 

Feed consumption during 168 days 
of creep feeding studies was in- 
creased by 1%. Growth rates were 
said to be “outstanding,” with steer 
calves weighing as much as 608 Ib. 
at the time of weaning at 6% months 
of age. The average for all steer 
calves at 64% months weaning age 
was 575 Ib. in the estrogen-fed group 
vs. 535 lb. for the control-fed steers 
receiving “Larro SureCreep” without 
stilbestrol. Heifer calves receiving 
the creep feed with stilbestrol aver- 
aged 457 lb. at the same age when 
weaned, compared with 430 Ib. for 
those receiving the feed without 
stilbestrol. 

All groups were comparable in 
body weights at the beginning of the 
test. 

“It was found that the addition of 
diethylstilbestrol did not affect the 
palatability of the creep feed,” the 
announcement said. “Calves ate read- 
ily th commercially produced Larro 
SureCvrzep containing the diethylstil- 
bestrol. Moreover, these cattle de- 
veloped normally in every observable 
respect. 


Safe for Human Consumption 

“Assays of various edible tissues 
from calves fed diethylstilbestrol 
have shown such tissues to be entire- 
ly safe for human consumption. 
Estrongenic bio-assays of lean meat 
removed from the 13th rib area of 
the experimental steers showed no 
significant difference between the 
negative controls receiving no added 
estrogen and those cattle receiving 
stilbestrol in their Larro SureCreep 
throughout the creep feeding period. 

“For instance, the resulting data 
showed only 0.6 td 1.8 parts of estro- 
gen (expressed as diethylstilbestrol) 
per billion parts of tissue for all 
tissue samples assayed; this means 
that it would be physically impossi- 
ble for any human to consume daily 
the 1,222 or 3,666 Ib. of meat neces- 
sary to approach a typical thera- 
peutic daily dose of 1 milligram of 
diethylstilbestrol.” 

General Mills said development of 
a creep feeding program using stil- 
bestrol is only a part of a series of 
extensive investigations of hormone 
feeding at the Larro Research Farm. 


Other Hormone Studies 

Other projects which were cited 
include controlled comparisons with 
Hereford cows which were fed stil- 
bestrol starting about three months 
in advance of the breeding season 
and continuing throughout the ges- 
tation period without any ill effects 
in terms of heat periods, normal ges- 
tations, calvings or milk production. 

Still other cattle, now at about 28 
months of age, have received stil- 
bestrol daily in their supplement un- 
der controlled experimental condi- 
tions ever since creep feeding was 
started in calfhood. These cattle are 
being continued on the long-time 
studies of stilbestrol feeding to help 
answer certain basic and practical 
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questions facing cattlemen and re- 
searchers today, Dr. Bechtel said. 

“Already, sufficient research data 
have been obtained in certain other 
controlled projects to throw consid- 
erable doubt on recommendations 
calling for the simultaneous use of 
daily feedings of certain antibiotics 
along with stilbestrol to fattening 
cattle,” General Mills said. 


SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 7) 


was a good idea and might help to 
handle the mounting soybean produc- 
tion without the industry's needing 
government assistance. 


Market Promotion 


The newly formed Soybean Coun- 
cil of America has as its main pur- 
pose the promotion of both domestic 
and export markets for soybean 
products and soybeans. George M. 
Strayer, executive director of the 
council, reported to the group on his 
recent tour of Europe where he made 
a survey with an eye to. increased 
markets for products of U.S. soy- 
beans. 

“There is a great need today for 
the enterprise of the traditional 
Yankee trader,” he said. “Soybeans 
are not in surplus position, but unless 
we take every possible step to keep 
them out of that position, we are 
going to be in trouble this year.” 

Mr. Strayer has recommended to 
the Department of Agriculture the 
setting up of a soybean export mar- 
ket development agreement between 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service 
and the Soybean Council of America, 
with a general office in Europe, pos- 
sibly in Rotterdam. He suggested 
that the first market development 
project be set up at the earliest pos- 
sible date in Spain to cover technical 
work badly needed by the Spanish 
vegetable oil industry. He suggestes 
that this would be followed by work 
in Italy, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Austria, in that order. 

A smiliar market development 
project for U.S. soybeans is now in 
operation in Japan. 

Mr. Strayer sees a continuing good 
market to be had in Europe for both 
soybeans and fats and oils for a good 
many years if it is promoted. He in- 
dicated a potential increase of 60 to 
70% over a period of years. 

Extremely hard freezes of the past 
two winters, together with cold 
weather experienced last spring, have 
cut the olive crop in the Mediterran- 
ean countries far short of needs. 

“In both Spain and Italy there 
will be continuing need for oil im- 
ports for at least five years, as re- 
placement for olive oil,” he said. “I 
am convinced that as soybean oil! is 
used in those countries, when the 
people learn to know it and learn 
how to use it, there can be a market 
for soybean oil in those areas 
through a long period of years. 

“Germany, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, 
France and England all have oilseed 
crushing facilities, have purchased 
American soybeans in varying 
amounts. There is a market for pro- 
tein meals in their livestock econo- 
mies, and there is an increasing 
awareness of the value of soybean 
oil meal as compared with the 
others.” 

The Soybean Council of America 
was formed as an industry-wide non- 
profit organization with the purpose 
of broadening the markets for soy- 
bean products to keep soybeans out 
of the surplus class. The Council 
will be financed by voluntary con- 


tributions of producers and others 


in the soybean industry. 


Price Outlook 

T. A. Hieronymous, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in discussing the 
price outlook for the 1956 soybean 
crop, said: 

“If I have to pick one single price 
as the most likely average for the 
year October, 1956, through Septem- 
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ber, 1957, I will say $2.10 bu. at 
East-Central Illinois points, bid to 
farmers. 

“It is very early in the season to 
be forecasting soybean prices, be- 
cause of the uncertainty about this 
year’s production. Last year the fi- 
nal crop estimate was 12% below 
the Aug. 1 estimate. In 1954, the 
final was 13% above the Aug. 1 esti- 
mate. The Aug. 1, 1956, USDA crop 
estimate was 443 million bushels. 
That’s up 72 million bushels from 
last year’s 371 million bushels. Pro- 
duction has increased by 50% in the 
last three years. 

“To help offset this higher domes- 
tic production, exports have been in- 
creasing and should go up again this 
year. A total of 75 million bushels 
seems to be a likely figure. 

“Allowing 75 million bushels for 
export, 30 million bushels for seed 
and 20 million bushels for carryover, 
the crush will be 323 million bushels. 
This crush will make 7.6 million tons 
of meal and 3.6 billion pounds of oil. 

“After allowing for domestic use, 
the exportable surplus of edible fats 
and oils will be about 100 million 
pounds less than this year. The ex- 
port situation in 1955-56 was greatly 
aided by a small olive crop in the 
Mediterranean area and a small sun- 
flower seed crop in Argentina. On 
the basis of current estimates, both 
of these crops are larger than last 
last year. Demand for U.S. fats and 
oils will be less vigorous this year 
and prices can be expected to aver- 
age lower. 

“The basic demand for U.S. fats 
is strong, because of increased popu- 


lation, world prosperity and pressure 
for better diets. 


Huge Meal Tonnage 

“An increase of 1,100,000 tons of 
soybean meal from last year’s record 
crop should result in soybean meal 
selling in competition with corn on a 
nutrient basis. The market can ab- 
sorb the huge tonnage, but the size 
of the increase may be too big to 
digest in one year. Livestock num- 
bers will be down as a result of de- 
clining hog population. 

“Regarding the seasonal variation 
in soybean prices, we should empha- 
size three points: (1) In recent years 
the price of soybeans has been about 
as apt to go down as up after har- 
vest; (2) if the tremendous supply 
materializes, and if currently indi- 
cated supplies of fats and oils out- 
side the U.S. are correct, there is 
very little chance of a major increase 
in the price of soybeans in the year 
ahead; and (3) the effectiveness of 
the loan rate in preventing price de- 
cline after harvest has never been 
tested. 

“Because the estimated economic 
value of soybeans is less than the 
loan rate, there is now danger that 
substantial quantities will be im- 
pounded under the loan program and 
that a surplus will develop,” Prof. 
Hieronymous concluded. 

Industry Outlook 

In another convention talk, before 
the processors’ group, Prof. Hierony- 
mous discussed some of the growth 
problems of the soybean processing 
industry. He commented on the long 
term outlook for the industry and 
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went on to discuss technological, gov- 
ernmental, pricing and other prob- 
lems. 

As part of his discussion of the 
outlook for meal, he noted that fur- 
ther increases in production of for- 
mula feeds seem likely and that the 
feed industry will require increasing 
quantities of protein feeds like soy- 
bean oil meal. 

In connection with the market for 
meal, he also pointed out that there 
are limits to the rate of expansion, 
however. Even though the market 
may ultimately absorb meal from as 
much as 1 billion bushels of soybeans, 
the increase in any one year is 
limited. 

(Prof. Hieronymous’ talk will ap- 
pear later in Feedstuffs.) 

Another processors’ association 
speaker, Dwight P. Joyce, chairman 
and president of the Glidden Co., re- 
marked briefly on the growing pains 
of the soybean processing industry 
and then went on to list and discuss 
some of the economic and personal 
blessings which any businessman or 
person in America has. 

Disease Losses 

Annual losses due to disease 
amount to about 12%% of the na- 
tion’s soybean crop, said John Dun- 
leavy, Iowa State College patholo- 
gist, in an address before the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Dunleavy said there are about 
50 diseases affecting soybeans in the 
U.S.—as compared with over 300 on 


| the potato crop—and that about 15 


“are serious enough to present real 
problems to growers over wide 
areas.” 

The problem, he said, is not sim- 
ply one of finding a chemical that 
will kill the disease organism with- 
out killing the plant. The material 
must be easy to apply or few will 
use it. It must be cheap or few will 


| buy it, and it must be non-toxic to 
| humans and animals. 


NADRISOL 


A delegation of seven representa- 
tives of the soybean industry in Ja- 
pan attended the convention and will 
later tour the soybean growing and 
processing areas of the U.S. 

“We look on this as a most import- 
ant visit, since Japan is the No. 1 
customer for U.S. soybean products 
abroad,” said Mr, Strayer. “Our 
visitors will become acquainted with 
the way we grow, market and proc- 
ess soybeans, and this should result 
in closer relateionships between the 
American and Japanese soybean in- 
dustries, and an expanding market 
for U.S. soybeans in Japan.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from page 6) 


tion of whether the food for a man 
obtained from treated animals could 
possibly have any adverse effects on 
the human consumer. 

In the production of medicated 
feeds, Dr. Collins urged that great 
care be used. Also, frequent chemical 
or biological assays of finished medi- 
cated feeds for checking the presence 


| of declared drug ingredients in cor- 


rect amounts and the absence of con- 
taminants in any amounts are to be 


| recommended. 


Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 


| dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
| turers Assn., Kansas City, told the 


| at Kansas State Colle: 


story of the feed techno'»gy program 
Tanhattan, 
Kansas, during his disc:-sion of “A 
New Career,” Aug. 11. Fred A. 
Greene, Interstate Milling Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C., presided during the final 
session. 

Mr. Larson told how the feed in- 
dustry contributed a half a million 
dollars to build the school at Man- 
hattan, with machinery being in- 
stalled by equipment manufacturers. 
However, he said the work and re- 
sponsibility of the feed industry have 
not ended with the construction 
work. One of the problems which 
must be faced is to secure enroll- 
ment. He said that the future wel- 


| fare of the industry is tied to the 


school, and he urged that industry 


members do all they can to guide 
high school graduates and other eli- 
gible people to a career in the feed 
industry. 

Mr. Larson was introduced by 
Samuel Golden, the Amburgo Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Feed Packaging 

The final speaker on the program 
was M. J. Davis, president of the 
Hammond division of the Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., Wellsburg, W. 
Va. During his discussion of feed 
packaging, Mr. Davis pointed out 
that with the exception of the 10-Ib. 
and 25-lb. sizes, most livestock and 
poultry feeds had, for many years, 
been regularly packed in burlap and 
cotton bags. In the late 40's, how- 
ever, a few midwestern feed manu- 
facturers began to experiment with 
the packing and shipping of hog and 
other feed in the’ large multiwall 
paper shipping sacks. Continued de- 
velopment established this as a sat- 
isfactory method of packaging feeds 
and the use of multiwalls by the feed 
industry has grown steadily since 
that time. 

Demand for multiwall paper ship- 
ping sacks by the feed industry since 
1951 rose 119% up to 1955, and de- 
mand continues to expand in 1956, 
Mr. Davis said. The first calendar 
quarter of the year in 1956 showed 
an increase in demand for multiwall 
feed sacks of 14% over the first quar- 
ter of 1955. There are 82 plants in 
the U.S. manufacturing multiwalls 
for feed. 

Some of the advantages of multi- 
walls reported by Mr. Davis are (1) 
Low initial cost. (2) Sanitation— 
multiwall protection against mold 
and all forms of contaminations from 
without. (3) Multiwalls offer a logi- 
cal container for scientific feeding 
formulas because they promote exact 
feeding proportions, preserve the 
palatability of the feed and retain the 
potency of the vitamin, mineral and 
chemical additives. (4) Ease of hand- 
ling the 50 Ib. sacks, which are the 
most popular size. (5) Non-skid inks 
facilitate stacking, and easy opening 
devices save the farmer’s time. (6) 
There is no loss through sifting or 
clinging of feed to fabric or seams; 
sacks shake ouf clean. (7) Cleaner 
storage rooms with less rodent in- 
festation. (8) Multiwalls offer bright 
attractive color printing and greater 
legibility of ingredient content. (9) 
Easy disposal of empty sacks—no 
harboring of rats or mice. (10) Multi- 
walls are new, clean and disease-free 
and have never been on another farm. 
(11) They are rain and snow resis- 
tant. (12) They promote the keeping 
of accurate records of consumption 
and quick detection of loss of ap- 
petite of birds and animals. (13) 
Multiwalls are clean to handle in 
customer’s car. 

A social hour preceded the an- 
nual banquet. The period was spon- 
sored by the allied association. A 
complete program of entertainment 
was offered to the ladies, including 
a bridge party, a guided tour of 
ante-bellum homes in the area, as 
well as opportunities for swimming, 
deep-sea fishing, and other activities. 
Hostess for the ladies was Mrs. Seth 
Bostick, Charlotte, N.C. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


mill operations were mostly on a 
four- or five-day, one shift basis— 
the lowest for the year to date. 


Southeast 


This section of the country is still 
experiencing dull feed business as 
has been the case for quite a few 
weeks. There has been no noticeable 
change, with poultry feeds holding 
a wide lead over all others. 

Chick placements continue to run 
about 15% more than the corre- 
sponding week last year. Hot weath- 
er is causing some early marketing 
of light weight birds at some mar- 
kets. This, of course, cuts into feed 
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consumption to a certain degree, but 
placements more than offset this 
condition to hold demand at a good 
rate. 

New crop cottonseed meal and 
hulls is offered for immediate ship- 
ment from a few crushing mills. Buy- 
ing has been slow, but with so few 
offers available there doesn’t seem 
to be any meal pressing on the 
market as yet. Most purchasing 
agents for feed manufacturers seem 
to be of the opinion that prices will 
work lower as more oil mills come 
into production. 

Fishing operations have remained 
very poor on the East Coast and on 
the Gulf. It is expected to remain 
this way since the first hurricane of 
the season is moving up the coast 
at this time. Warehouse supplies of 
fish meal are reported to be very 
light. 

The southeastern corn crop looks 
very good, and barring hurricane 


damage such as occurred last year 
in the Carolinas, it should equal or 
exceed last year’s bumper crop. Most 
shipments being made into the area 
at present, light though they may be, 
are coming in by rail. The critically 
tight trucking situation continues, 
and this has raised delivered prices 
on most ingredients. Ample supplies 
of trucks are not expected before 
October. 


Northeast 


Demand for feeds improved, the 
outlook is more promising and the 
trade in this area feels the worst of 
the recent slump is over. The better 
market brought an increase in run- 
ning time of formula feed manufac- 
turers. 

Efforts to bring stability into the 
broiler market by reducing the num- 
ber of chicks has hampered broiler 
feed sales, and bran demand has 
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lanquished because cool, wet weath- 
er has produced lush pastures. 

The bulk of sales fell to egg 
mashes, with turkey feed sales 
mounting as the birds increase in 
size. 

Broiler prices are below 20 cents a 
pound in most areas, a level at which 
it is difficult for growers to make a 
profit. Egg prices held about steady. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers was stepped up to 40 
hours from 36 hours in the previous 
period. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed business contin- 
ued quiet, and there was little of 
note in the trade. 

Buyers were watching the daily 
fluctuations of the soybean meal 
market but were not too interested 
in old crop quotations, and there is 
virtually no trading in new crop be- 


cause buyers feel that there is no 
incentive to go out ahead in face of 
the tremendous crop in sight. 

Millfeed was easy, meat scraps 
were soft, the hay market does not 
have much life, and while barley and 
oats were holding their own, buyers 
were not booking very much ahead, 
and were picking up supplies as need- 
ed. 

Feed business maintained about a 
normal volume for this time of the 
year, with the exception of dairy 
feeds, which are off considerably. 
However, the end of the turkey feed- 
ing season is now in sight, and feed 
men are pulling down their inven- 
tories as fast as possible. Most of 
the trade is already buying on an 
as-needed basis, and those who had 
accumulated stocks in anticipation 


of rises are liquidating. This is par- 

ticularly true of soybean meal. 
Plant running time was stéafy at 

a five-day week, eight hour shifts. 
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Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition 
program based on results...results that are 


demonstrated in better feed conversion, 
higher herd averages, steadier production 
and improved vigor and appearance. 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands 
of animals coast-to-coast. It includes bal- 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for 


high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 
search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- 
vancements in nutrition on a par with those available 
to raisers of poultry and swine. 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


for your 
DAIRY FEEDS 


STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 


with DAWE’S 


PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


tion. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
plified by research work at leading state 
experiment stations. 


Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program are experiencing a 
new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
and sales training assistance, for progress- 
ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 
ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 
day. There is no obligation. 


ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—POULTRY—SWINE 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information on Dawe's Ruminant Program. 


ries, Inc. 


Chicogo 32, Iilineis 
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